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Tuose that of late had fleeted far and fast 

To touch all shores, now leaving to the skill 
Of others their old craft seaworthy still, 

Have charter’d this; where, mindful of the past, 
Our true co-mates regather round the mast, 

Of diverse tongue, but with a common will 
Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 

And crocus, to put forth and brave the blast ; 
Kor some, descending from .the sacred peak 

Of hoar high-templed. Faith, have leagued again 
Their lot with ours to rove the world about ; 
And some are wilder comrades, sworn to «ek 
If any golden harbour be for men 


In seas of Death and sunless gulfs of Doubt. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY IN 
MATTERS OF OPINION. 


Many are the tricks of speech; and it has become almost a common- 


place of our {time to set up, in matters of opinion, an opposition 


between authority and truth, and to treat them as excluding one 
another. It would .be about as reasonable to set up an opposition 
between butcher’s meat and food. Commonplaces of this character 
are no better than expressions of a sentiment, which the understand- 
ing, betraying its trust, allows to pass unexamined because it flatters 
the prevailing fashion. For the fashion is to call in question, and 
to reject as needlessly irksome, all such rules of mental discipline 
as, within the sphere of opinion, require from us a circumspect con- 
sideration, according to the subject-matter, of the several kinds as 
well as degrees of evidence. These rules are troublesome rules; 
they sadly detract from the ease and slacken the rapidity of the 
journey towards our conclusions, and thus postpone the enjoyment of 
mental rest. 

Sir Gilbert Lewis has done good service, which I hope rather 
than expect will be appreciated, in republishing the valuable work 
by his elder brother, Sir George, Gn the Influence of Authority in 
Matters of Opinion. It is perhaps the best monument of that 
learned, modest, most dispassionate, and most able man. The 
volume had become extremely rare, and could only be obtained at 
a high price. Yet though the admirers were in earnest, the circle 
of them was very narrow. Only a few, a very few, hundred copies 
ever passed into the hands of the public. It appeared in 1849, at 
a time when comparative calm prevailed in the world of philosophy 
and speculation. The remarkable sobriety of the author, his abhorrence 
of paradox, his indifference to ornament, his rigidly conscientious 
handling, made it difficult for him to please the palate of the public, 
which even then required, as it now greatly more requires, highly 
seasoned food. Still, this unpretending book, it seems, could not die. 
Its republication may probably make the work known to a new set 
of readers ; and, as the students of such a book are ordinarily men 


1 An Essay on the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion. By George 
Cornewall Lewis,'Esq. London, 1849; 2nd edit, 1875. 
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who severally act upon the minds of others, it may, and I hope will, 
attain to an influence relatively wide. It must be owned that the 
volume contains a considerable amount of matter which would be 
more appropriately placed in a treatise on the Science of Politics. 
But the main argument is so important, that I am desirous to pre- 
sent a summary which may convey a fair conception of its contents, 
and invite to a direct examination. Nor will this be done in the 
spirit of a partisan; for I shall try to extend the conclusion of 
this weighty writer on a point of the utmost weight, affecting not the 
frame of his argument, but its application. 

I begin, too, with stating a difference, though one of small 
moment. Sir George Lewis traces the origin of the word authority 
through the Latin auctor; and the account he gives is that ‘an 
auctor meant the creator or originator of anything. . . . Hence 
any person who determines our belief is called an auctor... . As 
writers, particularly of history, were the authorities for facts, auctor 
came to mean a writer.’? But the word augeo properly means to 
increase, to make to grow, not to create ;* and, while it is plain that 
auctor means on the one hand maker or originator, and on the other 
hand voucher, surety, witness, I cannot but think that the last-named 
is the original sense, and the preceding one secondary. The proper 
idea is that of one who adds. In strictness, this must be adding to 
what existed before, as a witness adds to the thing his testimony 
about the thing; a surety, his own liability to the liability of the 
principal. From this original form the meaning passes on to a 
gradual creation, the creation of something that receives successive 
increment, as in ‘auctor frugum ;’‘ ‘generis nec Dardanus auctor.’ * 
If my view be sound, the use of the word author for writer is strictly 
correct, and belongs to the original sense. An ‘author’ comes 
between us and the facts or ideas, and adds to them a miotts, or 
ground of belief, in his own assurance to us respecting them. And 
Dante is dealing with the word in its first intention when he says, 
addressing Virgil, 

j Tu se’il mio maestro, e’l mio autore.® 
So he himself explains it in the Convito as ‘degno di fede e di 
ubbidienza ;’ ‘des Gehorsams und Glaubens wiirdig,’ in the note of 
the King of Saxony to his translation of the Poem ; but the secondary 
sense is that in Milton: 


Thou art my father, thou my author, thou.’ 


And hence perhaps we obtain the largest and clearest idea of * autho- 


2 P. 6, note, edit. 1849, to which all references belong. 

§ Scheller cites Lucr. v. 323 and 389, as bearing the sense of creation, but they 
in no degree require it; and I think this interpretation of the word auctor has been, 
80 to speak, reflected upon it from the known use of the derivative authority. 

* Georg. i. 27. 5 Zn. iv. 365. 

§ Inferno, i. 83. 7 Paradise Lost, ii. 864. 
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rity,’ as that which comes between us and an object, and in relation 
to us adds something to the object which is extrinsic to it, which is 
apart from any examination of it by ourselves, but which forms a 
motive, of greater or less weight as the case may be, for belief or 
action respectively in their several spheres. 

It is with authority for belief or opinion alone, not distinguishing 
te two, that the work before us deals. It leaves aside authority ap- 
plicable to action, whether freely or otherwise, as that of the law, of 
the parent, of the military officer, physician, clergyman, or other 
professional or specially instructed person. I shall presently take 
a portion of these topics into view. 

Now, it would sound strangely in our ears were any one of the 
most distinguished dealers in commonplace, instead of proclaiming, 
‘not authority, but truth,’ to take for his text, ‘not examination, 
not inquiry, but truth.’ We should at once reply that examination 
or inquiry was no more in conflict with truth than our road to 
London is in conflict with London. The cases are parallel. Inquiry 
is a road to truth, and authority is a road to truth. Identical in 
aim, diverse in means and in effect, but both resting on the same 
basis. Inquiry is the more normal, the more excellent way; but 
penury of time and faculty absolutely precludes the human being 
from obtaining, by this truly royai road, a sufficient stock of know- 
ledge for the necessary. action of life; and authority is the humble 
but useful substitute. Nor is the distinction between them in 
any sense one of antagonism ; on the contrary, there is, besides the 
oneness of their ultimate sanction, this notable affinity betwixt them : 
the knowledge, referable to action, which we obtain by inquiry, is 
altogether or commonly probable knowledge; and authority is pro- 
bable knowledge too. Of course both the authority and the inquiry 
must be regulated by the laws that belong to their respective 
kinds. The rule for us, in whatever case, is one: to make the best 
practicable use of the best available means for thinking truly and 
acting rightly, using inquiry where we can, accepting authority 
where we cannot effectually use inquiry. 

Having taken this general view of the region before us, I will 
now follow the guidance of Sir George Lewis, premising that he 
seems to aim at working definitions rather than such as are strictly 
scientific. 

His inquiry has no reference to matters of fact; and these he 
defines as ‘anything of which we obtain a conviction from our 
internal consciousness, or any individual event or phenomenon which 
is the object of sensation.’® 

Disputed questions of fact pass into the region of matters of 
opinion. And, more largely, matters of opinion are ‘general pro- 
positions or theorems relating to laws of nature or mind, principles 
°.8. i. 


March : 
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and rules of human conduct, future probabilities, deductions from 
hypotheses, and the like, about which a doubt may reasonably 
exist .’® 

Opinions may be entertained from compulsion, or from inducement 
of interest.'° These, I should say, may conveniently be called autho- 
rity improper; but they rest upon authority proper, when embraced 
without reasoning because others, believed or assumed to be com- 
petent, entertain them, 

*A large proportion of the general opinions of mankind are 
derived merely from authority.’'' And the advice of competent 
judges has great influence in questions of practice. When truths 
have been discovered by original inquirers, and received by compe- 
tent judges, it is principally by authority that they are accredited 
and diffused.'? Such adoption cannot lead to an improvement of 
knowledge, or to discovery of new truths: ‘the utmost he can hope 
is to adopt the belief of those who, at the time, are least likely to be 
in error.’ We are, of course, to assume this proposition to apply to 
the cases where it is necessary or harmless to have some belief, and 
where there are not such patent grounds for doubt or question as 
to recommend that valuable though sometimes despised expedient, 
suspense of judgment. 

In his second chapter, Sir George Lewis shows the great extent 
of the opinions founded upon authority. These are such as we derive 
from instruction in childhood, or from seniors, or from fashion. He 
shows the extremely limited power of inquiry by the working class; and 
how even the well-informed rely chiefly on compendia and secondary 
authorities. He shows how, in strict truth, when we act upon con- 
clusions of our own, for which the original reasons are no longer pre- 
sent to our minds, we become authorities to ourselves; and the direct 
action of reason is as much ousted, as if we were acting on some 
authority extrinsic to us. Then there is the deference shown in the 
region of practice to professional or specially instructed persons; or 
to friends having experience, which enables a man to discern grounds 
of belief invisible to the unpractised eye. In these matters we 
take into view the amount of attention given, the ability of the 
person, his responsibility, and his impartiality. In his third chapter, 
our author delivers, as he passes on, a remarkable dictum: 

‘That high degree of intellectual power which we call genius, 
and which the ancients attributed to the inspiration of the gods, is 
in itself inexplicable, and can only be judged by its effects. But 
some ray of that light is requisite in order to’ enable a person to be 
classed among the original teachers and guides of mankind.’ '° 

Nor can I refuse the satisfaction of making another citation : 

‘The moral sentiments may be so ill directed as to deprave the 
judgment, even when the understanding is remarkably strong. Men 


°F 8. 0.P. 6. Mo PR; T. 2 Pp. &. 3 P. 80. 
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of this sort may be great, but cannot be wise; for by wisdom we 
mean the power of judging when the intellectual and moral faculties 
are both in a sound state. Napoleon affords a striking instance of 
the corruption of the judgment in consequence of the misdirection 
of the moral sentiments.’ 

The authority of the old philosophers as to ethical science '° was 
much weakened by their dissensions; while '* ‘ astronomy furnishes 
an example of a science as to which there has been a general agree- 
ment of its professors for more than a century.’ Mesmerism, homeo- 
pathy, and phrenology are rather contemptuously dismissed as 
‘mock sciences.’'? But the general description of pretenders is 
admirable : '* 

‘Nothing is more characteristic of the pretender to philosophy 
than his readiness to explain, without examination or reflection, all 
phenomena which may be presented to him. Doubt, hesitation, 
suspense of the judgment, inquiry before decision, balancing of appa- 
rently opposite facts, followed, perha9s, by a qualified and provisional 
opinion—all these are processes utterly foreign to his mind, and in- 
dicative, in his view, of nothing but weakness and ignorance.’ 

Medicine has always been the favourite field of pretenders; and 
medical science (for he does. not withhold the name) forms an im- 
portant exception to the rule that ‘ the physical are better ascertained 
than the moral sciences,’ ! 

Lewis also inquires what countries, as well as what persons or 
classes, are to be allowed to weigh in the matter of authority ;*° and 
finds, that we may justly confine the field of discussion to ‘the civilised 
nations of Europe,’ *! with the Greeks at their head, and the Romans 
as their pupils following them : 

‘They made the first great step from barbarism to scientific 
knowledge ; which, perhaps, is more difficult, and more importatt, 
than any further advance which they left to be made by their 
successors.’ 

He excludes not only barbarians, but Chinese, Hindoos, Persians, 
and Turks, on the ground of their want of progress ‘in political in- 
stitutions and scientific knowledge,’ from the suffrage, so to speak, 
or the title to count in that consent which makes up authority. 

In the light of these remarks, we may approach his general 
statement : 

‘In general, it may be said that the authority of the professors 
of any science is trustworthy in proportion as the points of agree- 
ment among them are numerous and important, and the points of 
difference few and unimportant.’ ‘ 

‘The opposition which is sometimes made between authority and 
reason rests on a confusion of thought.’ * 


% Pp. 38. =o 'P. $4, =P. 28. okt 2 = Pp. 56, 
» P. 87. 20 Pp. 59. at P. 60. 3 P. 50. 2 P. 63. 
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And this confusion is favoured partly by the fact that the mind, 
after the choice of its guide, becomes passive, partly by the use of the 
word authority, in certain cases, for coercive power. But— 

‘ The choice of a guide is as much a matter of free determina- 
tion as the adoption of an opinion on argumentative grounds.’* He 
illustrates the position by reference to the case of a Roman Catholic.” 
The illustration becomes most forcible when, among Roman Catholics 
of various colours, we choose the school which has now gained, 
whether finally or provisionally, the upper hand in the Latin Church. 
The determination to accept as the final rule of belief all declarations 
by the Pope, which the Pope himself may define to be ex cathedra, 
is as much an act of ‘ private individual judgment’ as if the deter- 
mination were to follow Luther, or Wesley, or Swedenborg. I venture 
upon adding that, if this decision be taken lightly and without 
observance of the general rules which reasonably guide mankind in 
the search for truth, it may even be an use of private judgment in the 
highest degree licentious. The servant in the parable who wrapped 
his talent in a napkin, and thus (as it were) gave it away from his 
own use, exercised his private judgment just as much as the fellow- 
servant who employed it constantly and steadily, and obtained large 
increase from it. He used his private judgment as much; only he 
used it in a wrong direction—just as if a free citizen of this country 
were to repair to a country where slavery prevails, and there to sell 
himself into bondage. 

The fourth chapter treats of ‘The Applicability of the Principle 
of Authority to Questions of Religion.’ And it begins with a brief 
description, which seems to belong to the general subject, and there- 
fore to all of the earlier chapters, In it he shows how the authority 
of which he treats is not that of individuals only. Traditive systems 
grow up in a course of generations, and hy collection, purgation, 
adjustment, and enlargement or advance, acquire those kinds and 
degrees of adhesion according to which ‘a trustworthy authority 
may at length be formed, to which a person uninformed on the 
subject may reasonably defer.’ ** He proceeds: 

‘This description, however, is not applicable to religion, or at 
least is only applicable to it within certain limits.’ 

Now, thus far I have sat at the feet of Gamaliel: I must, how- 
ever, canvass the limits within which the principle of authority is 
legitimately applicable to the choice of a religion. 

The ‘at least’ of the sentence I have quoted spans a gulf of a 
breadth immeasurable. The assertion without ‘ at least’ is that the 
doctrine of authority-has no application to religion. But, with the 
pacifying intervention of this useful mediator, the proposition only 
asserts that the application of it is limited and conditional. To this 
assertion there may be objectors ; but surely no other than such as 


Pp. 63. =P. 64. = P. 67. 
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embrace, in all its extravagance, as a rule of belief and action for the 
human being, the rule that -he is to be prout cadaver, vel baculus 
in manu ambulantis. Short of this, there would not be on the 
believing or affirmative side of the gulfa single opponent. Vaticanism, 
for example, might point out that there are many Papal utterances 
beyond the line of the obligatory definition, many pious opinions 
broadly distinguished from articles of faith, many propositions 
belonging to the subject-matter of religion which may be freely 
affirmed or denied without peril. Such would be its theory; and 
even in its practice it does not and cannot wholly shut out the 
immediate action of the mind on the object, or the impressions or 
conclusions ‘which may follow from the theory, and which are things 
distinct from it. 

It is, however, clear upon the whole, that the ‘ at least’ in the 
foregoing proposition really sets aside the unqualified form which 
immediately precedes it, and that the candour of the author’s mind 
led him to conclude that the principle of authority was truly appli- 
cable to the subject of religion, ‘ within certain limits.’ 

What those limits are, he presently proceeds to explain. 

He conceives, in the first place, that ‘all nations have agreed in 
the substantial recognition of a divine power, superhuman and imper- 
ceptible by our senses.’*” Nearly all human opinion, and all the 
human opinion entitled to weight, has concurred in this affirmation. 

Secondly, he conceives that the whole civilised or authoritative 
world has also agreed in the acceptance of Christianity. 

‘ Christendom includes the entire civilised world ; that is to say 
all nations whose agreement on a matter of opinion has any real 
weight or authority.’ * 

This, however, he limits to the acceptance of ‘some form of the 
Christian religion.’ He proceeds to show that the nations are not 
agreed in the acceptance of a particular Church; that the rule of 
Vincentius, guod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, is inca- 
pable of a strictly literal application; and generally ‘there is no 
consent of competent judges over the civilised world. Inconsistent 
and opposite forms of Christianity continue to exist side by side.’ *° 

He has still, however, another very important concession to make 
to particular Churches. The authority of the Church of England (and, 
if we understand him right, of every Church) is limited to its own 
members. So limited, he thinks Hooker is right in considering it to 
be ‘more competent, in a corporate capacity, to decide doubtful 
questions than any of its individual members.’ 

The candour, acumen, breadth, and attainments of Lewis give 
a great weight to the convictions he has thus expressed. They may 
be summed up in few words as follows: 





38 P. 69. 





2 Pp.-60. 
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1. The consent of mankind binds us in reason to acknowledge the 
being of God. 

2. The consent of civilised mankind similarly binds us to the 
acceptance of Christianity. 

3. The details of Christianity are contested; but in doubtful 
questions the Church, and, ¢.g., the Church of England at large, with 
respect to its own members, is more competent than they are indivi- 
dually ; and the business and duty of a reasonable man, so far as in 
these matters he is bound to have an opinion, is to follow the best 
opinion. 

At the same time I do not suppose that our author would have 
placed the obligation implied by the third proposition on a level, in 
point of stringency, with that of the two former. He would, I pre- 
sume, have said (in technical language), a readiness of the individual 
to submit himself was in this case of imperfect, but in those of perfect 
obligation. 

Nor, we are safe in supposing, would he have held it a duty to 
know all that had been considered and determined by a Church, or to 
refrain from any testing inquiries, but only to have practical dealings 
with what offered itself to the mind in the course of Providence 
and of duty, and to conduct inquiry according to the true laws of 
reason. 

I am inclined to think that Hooker has placed the doctrine of 
submission in matter of opinion to a local or special’Church higher 
than, if he had had the experience of the last three centuries to 
assist him, he would have thought safe; and that Lewis, who had 
not a particle of egoism or self-assertion to sharpen unduly his 
critical faculty, may in this remarkable instance have been to a 
limited extent amiably misled by deference to a great writer. On 
the other hand, I shall endeavour to show ground for supposing that, 
on the premisses which sustain the first two propositions, we ought to 
widen the conclusions at which Lewis has arrived; and this not so 
much upon ecclesiastical principles, in obedience to the authority of a 
particular Church, or of the Church at large, gud Church, as upon 
philosophical principles, in deference to that general sense of man- 
kind, which in such matters is entitled to claim authority. I take 
my departure, however, from the standing-ground of the two proposi- 
tions, and do not go behind them, or argue with such as contend, in 
opposition to Lewis, that there is no just authority of consent in 
existence with respect either to the existence of God, or the accep- 
tance of the Christian religion. 

In the first place, belief in God surely implies much more than 
that He is saperhuman and imperceptible. It seems to involve, as a 
general rule, the following particulars, which Lewis has not specified, 
but may by no means have intended to exclude. 

1, That He is conceived of as possessing in Himself all attributes 
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whatsoever which conduce to excellence, and these in a degree indefi- 
nitely beyond the power of the human mind to measure. 

2. Over and above what He is in Himself, He is conceived of as 
standing in certain relations to us; as carrying on a moral government 
of the world. He is held to prescribe and favour what is right; to 
forbid and regard with displeasure what is wrong; and to dispose the 
courses of events in such a way that, in general and upon the whole, 
there is a tendency of virtue to bring satisfaction and happiness, and 
of vice to entail the reverse of these, even when appearances, and 
external advantages, might not convey such an indication. 

3. The same wide consent of mankind, which sustains belief in a 
God, and invests Him with a certain character, has everywhere per- 
ceptibly, though variably and sometimes with a great vagueness of 
outline, carried the sphere of the moral government which it assigns 
to Him beyond the limits of the visible world. In that larger region, 
though it lie beyond the scope of our present narrow view, the belief 
of theistical mankind has. been, that the laws of this moral govern- 
ment would be more clearly developed, and the normal relation 
between good and evil, and between their respective consequences, 
fully established. y 

4, Along, therefore, with belief in a God we have to register the 
acknowledgment of another truth, the doctrine of a future state of 
man, which has had a not less ample acceptance in all the quarters 
from whence the elements of authority can be drawn ; and has, indeed, 
in the darkest periods and places of religion, been found difficult to 
eradicate, even when the Divine Idea had been so broken up and de- 
graded, as to seem divested of all its most splendid attributes. 

In the second place, I come to the proposition of Sir George Lewis, 
that the acceptance of Christianity is required of us by a scientific 
application of the principle of authority, but without any reference 
to this or that particular form, or tenet, of the religion. 

But as we found, in the prior instance of simple theism, that the 
authority of consent would carry us much beyond the acknowledg- 
ment of a disembodied abstraction, so, upon examining the case of 
Christianity, we shall find that what has been handed down to us 
under that name as part of the common knowledge and common 
patrimony of men is not a bare skeleton, but is instinct with vital 
warmth from a centre, and has the character, notwithstanding all the 
dissensions that prevail, of a living and working system not without 
the most essential features of an unity. 

This I shall endeavour to show as to the following points : 

1. The doctrine of Revelation. 
. The use of Sacraments. 
3. The Christian Ethics. 
4, The Creed. 
5. The doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
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1. Regarded historically, believers in Christ, casting anchor, so to 
speak, in an older dispensation, have uniformly acknowledged that 
God had ‘at sundry times and in divers manners’ made Himself 
known to the rational mind of man by a special communication or 
inspiration, over and above that knowledge of Himself which He had 
imparted by the books of nature and of life or experience. And this 
finally in the Gospel. They therefore have held themselves to be in 
possession of a special treasure of divine knowledge, communicated 
in a manner which carried with it a peculiar certainty; and such a 
belief, called the belief in inspiration, and pervading the whole of 
Christendom from the very first, is of itself a material amplification 
of the idea conveyed by the mere name of Christianity. 

2. Next, there is a similar universality of Christian testimony in 
favour of the use of certain rites called Sacraments, as essentially 
belonging to, and marking out to view, the Christian scheme. I have 
nothing here to do with the question whether the Christian Sacra- 
ments are two or seven, or any other number in particular, or 
whether, as was suggested by Bishop Pecock in conformity with 
St. Augustine and others, the word be in itself susceptible of even a 
wider application. Nor again with the various bodies of separatists 
who at different times have rejected infant baptism. The fact that, 
rejecting the catholic and immemorial practice of baptism in infancy, 
they should still have retained the rite, renders them even stronger 
witnesses in its favour than they would have been if they had agreed 
as to the proper season of administration. Again, it is to be observed 
that the sacraments have not been held as bare signs. Even the 
Scotch early Reformers, who may be said to represent a kind of 
ultima Thule in the opinions of the day, did ‘utterly damn’ those 
who thus held. They have been deemed, according to the Anglican 
definition, to be ‘ outward and visible signs of an inward and spiritual 
grace. When the exact relation of the sign te the thing signified 
comes to be considered, then indeed no inconsiderable body of differ- 
ences comes into view, and the argument of consent can hardly be 
pressed within the definitions of our author. But up to that point 
it is strictly applicable. The very limited exception of a society 
founded among the English more than sixteen hundred years after 
Christ, scarcely embracing a thousandth part even of that race, and 
unable to quote by way of precedent *! more than a handful of 
dubious individual cases in all history, cannot, however respectable 
on social grounds, constitute an appreciable deduction from the 
weight of the Christian testimony. It could hardly be taken into 
account if it had, which it has not, at any time developed into a 
theology that basis of sentiment on which it mainly reposes. 

3. Thirdly, the entire breadth of the Christian consent sustains a 
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system of morality which is no less distinctive of the Gospel than is 
its doctrine. 

Lewis has nowhere applied to morality the limitations to which 
he considered that religion must submit before it could take the 
benefit of the scientific principle of authority. He appears to hold 
that morality enjoys authority in a manner substantially the same 
as other established knowledge. It is plain that the authority of 
consent tells in its behalf more widely than in behalf of Christianity. 
Not, however, as to any complete code, for here too we have to 
contend with something of the same difficulty, arising from diversity 
about particulars, as in the case of Christian doctrine ; but as to this 
great and broad proposition, that there exists a law of duty, what 
Sophocles called a Uyizrovs vouos, binding man and man. We find 
abundant evidence of this in a multitude of quarters beyond the 
precinct of Divine Revelation: in the various systems of religion, es- 
pecially. as they were projected by their founders, for example in that 
of Mahomet; in the provisions of public law, in the works. of many 
philosophers, in primitive manners as they are developed by the 
monuments of Egypt, or, much more fully and less conventionally, by 
the poems of Homer. All these were with great variation, both as to 
the behaviour enjoined, and as to the persons towards whom such 
behaviour was binding. But the Christian morality, gathering 
together the scattered fragments, and building them into a great 
temple of Duty, was a new thing as a whole, though in respect to its 
basis, and to the acknowledgment and even the practice of its parts 
disjointedly, it. was able to call in the aid of non-christian and 
pre-christian testimony. The culmination and perfection of the 
Christian morality was found in that high and severe doctrine of 
marriage, against which, we may confidently anticipate, and almost 
venture to predict, that the anti-christian spirit will direct its first 
great attack, encouraged by those preliminary operations in the 
legislative recognition of divorce which have already, from a variety 
of ill-omened causes, found a place upon our own, as well as upon 
other statute-books. 

Some have been bold enough to say that the wide recognition, at 
the present day, of ethical doctrines in practical forms is due not to 
Christianity, but to the progress of civilisation. In answer to them, 
I will only halt for a moment, to ask the question how it came 
that the Greek and, in its turn, the Roman civilisation, each ad- 
vancing to so great a height, did not similarly elevate the moral 
standards. . And I shall by anticipation put in a caveat against any 
attempt to reply merely by exhibiting here and there an unit picked 
out of the philosophic schools, or the ideal pictures which may be 
found in the writings of a tragedian ; pictures which have no more to 
do with the practical life of contemporary Greece, than have tke re- 
presentations of the Virgin and the Child, so much admired in our 
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galleries, with the lives and characters of those who look on them, or 
in most instances of those who have painted them. A comparison 
between Epictetus and Paley, or between Aristotle and Escobar, would 
be curious, but would not touch the point. I do not inquire how 
low some Christian may have descended, or how high some heathen 
may ,have risen, in theory, any more than in practice. When I 
speak of the morality of a religion, I mean the principles and prac- 
tices for which it has obtained the assent of the mind and heart of 
man; which it has incorporated into the acknowledged and standing 
code of its professors ; which it has exhibited in the traditional prac- 
tices, sometimes of the generality, sometimes only of the best. But 
this is a large subject, and lies apart. My present argument is only 
with those who, like Sir George Lewis, hold that Christianity lies 
within the true scope of the principle of authority, but do not 
develope the phrase Christianity into its specific meanings. 

To such it may be fairly put that under this name of Christia- 
nity we are to understand something that has some sort of claims 
and sanctions peculiarly its own; for it is not religion only, but 
Christian religion, which comes to us accredited by legitimate 
authority. Now I hope to obtain a general assent when I contend 
that Christianity can have no exclusive or preferential claim upon 
us, unless that, which distinguishes it as a religion, has some pro- 
portionate representation in the sphere of morality. In its ultimate, 
general, and permanent effects upon morality, largely understood, the 
test of the value of a religion is to be found ; and if mankind, in its 
most enlightened portions, has lent the weight of its authority to 
Christianity, we must needs understand the word to carry and include 
some moral elements due and peculiar to the religious system. 

And it is not difficult to sketch in outline some at least of the 
features which give speciality to Christian morals, without disturbing 
their relation to the general, and especially the best, non-Christian 
morality of mankind. First and foremost, they are founded on the 
character and pattern of a Person, even more, if possible, than on 
his words. In Him they recognise the standard of consummate and 
divine perfection. Secondly, they draw all forms of duty, to God, 
to men, and to ourselves, from one and the same source. Thirdly, 
they are to be practised towards all men alike, independently of 
station or race, or even life or creed. Fourthly, they are meant and 
fitted for all men equally to hold ; and their most profound vitality, if 
not their largest and most varied development, is within the reach 
of the lowly and uninstructed, in whose minds and hearts it has, for 
the most part, fewer and less formidable barriers to surmount, or 
‘strongholds,’ in the Apostle’s language, to cast down. Fifthly, the 
Christian law has placed the relation of man and woman, as such, in 
the great institution of marriage, and the provision for the continu- 
ance through the family of the species, upon such a footing zs is 
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nowhere else to be found. I do not say that this is not a restitution 
of a primitive law; but, if so, it was one the strain of which was 
found too great for those to whom it was given to bear. This law, 
with all its restraints of kin, of unity, and of perpetuity, is perhaps 
the subtlest as well as the most powerful of all the social instruments 
which the Almighty has put into use for the education of the race; 
and ‘it is one, I am firmly persuaded, which no self-acting force, no 
considerations of policy, will ever be able to uphold in modern 
societies, when it shall have been severed from its authoritative source. 

I will not dwell in detail on the mode in which the Gospel treats 
the law of love, the law of purity, or that which is perhaps most 
peculiar to it, the law of pain; but will be content with saying, 
sixthly and lastly, that Christian morals, as a whole—as an entire 
system covering the whole life, nature, and experience of man—stand 
broadly distinguished by their rich, complete, and searching character 
from other forms of moral teaching now extant in the world. The 
limitation implied in these last words has been introduced simply 
because it would be inconvenient on this occasion to examine whether, 
and in what respects, the Christian morals exhibit a reproduction of a 
primitive law once in force among the whole or a portion of mankind. 

It seems, then, that, if the argument of authority, or consent, be 
available on behalf of Christianity, we cannot do otherwise than 
include in the scheme thus recommended a peculiar body of moral 
teaching, together with the notions of an inspired origin, and of 
certain outward or sacramental rites, universal, perpetual, and in- 
separable from the system to which they are attached. 

4. I now proceed a step further; and contend that this Christia- 
nity must in reason be understood to include a doctrinal, as well as 
a moral and a symbolical, system. I am not so desirous to fix the exact 
particulars of that doctrinal system, as to show that, when we speak 
of Christianity as having received the favourable verdict of the portion 
of mankind alone or best qualified to judge in such a matter, we do 
not mean the mere acknowledgment of a name, but we mean, along 
with other things, the acceptance of a body of truths which have for 
their centre the person and work of Christ. This body of truths has 
its foremost expression in the Creed known as that of the Apostles, and 
in a document of greater precision and development and of equal 
and more formal authority—the Creed of Constantinople, commonly 
called the Nicene Creed. If the authority of civilised and intellectual 
man be available on behalf of something that we agree to call 
Christianity, my contention is that it is likewise available for these 
two great historic documents. We cannot reasonably make any sensible 
deduction from the weight of the propounding authority when, in the 
formula of consent, for the word Christianity we substitute the Creed 
of the Apostles, together with the Nicene Creed. 

The human mind (I have said) is accustomed to play tricks with 
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itself in every form; and one of the forms, in which it most fre- 
quently resorts to this operation, is when it attenuates the labour 
of thought, and evades the responsibility of definite decision, by the 
adoption of a general word that we purposely keep undefined to our 
own consciousness. So men admire the British Constitution without 
knowing or inquiring what it is, and profess Christianity but decline 
to say or think what it means. In such cases the general word, instead 
of indicating, like the title of an author’s works, a multitude of 
particulars, becomes a blind, which, on the one hand, excludes know- 
ledge, and, on the other, leaves us imbued with the notion that we 
possess it. ; 

And my contention is that, whatever be the momentary fashion 
of the day in which we live, that same tradition and testimony of the 
ages, which commends Christianity to us, has not been a chimera or a 
chameleon, but has had from the first, up to a certain point of de- 
velopment, one substantially definite meaning for the word, a mean- 
ing of mental ‘as well as moral significance ; and has, as a matter of 
history, expressed this meaning in the Creeds. This Christianity has 
shed off from it, on this side and on that, after debate and scrutiny, 
and furthermore after doubt and even sometimes convulsion, all the 
conceptions irreconcilably hostile to its own essence, by a standing 
provision as normal as are the reparatory processes of material nature ; 
and has been handed on continuously in uniformity of life, though 
not, it may be, in uniformity of health. So that reason requires us, 
when we speak of Christianity, to expound the phrase agreeably to 
history, if we mean to claim on its behalf the authority of civilised 
man, since it is to the expounded phrase, and not the bare shell, that 
that authority attaches. It is in this sense what the visible Church 
also claims to be, a city set on a hill; not, indeed, a city within walls 
that can neither grow nor dwindle, but yet a city widely spread, with 
a fixed heart and centre, if with a fluctuating outline ; a mass alike 
unchangeable, perceptible, and also determinate, not absolutely or 
mathematically, but in a degree sufficient for its providential purpose 
in the education of mankind. Of this mass, compounded of tenets, 
moral laws, and institutions, the core, so far as tenets are concerned, 
is exhibited in the Creeds. ‘ 

If I have not named the Athanasian Creed as standing in the 
same category, it is not because its direct doctrinal statements have 
received an inferior acceptance from the students of Christian theo- 
logy, but because it has not been, in at all the same sense, an instru- 
ment either of Christian profession or of Christian instruction. If I 
do not dwell upon the difference between the East and the West in 
respect to what is called the Double Procéssion, it is because both 
parties are agreed that the variance of form does not oblige us to 
assert a difference of meaning. If I do not lay stress on those dogmatic 
distinctions among Christian communities of the East, which cause 
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some of them to be placed in the class of heretical bodies, it is 
because, so far as I can understand, those differences seem to rest in 
the region of verbal expression, much more than to take effect in the 
practical conceptions of religion. If I pass lightly by the fact that 
large bodies of Protestants do not formally recognise the Creeds as 
documents, it is because I apprehend their objection not to lie against 
the contents, but only against the recognition, so that they continue 
available as witnesses to the substance which the documents enshrine. 
If I do not attach importance to the want of absolute coherency 
between the terminology of some of the early Fathers and the final 
expression of doctrine adopted by the Councils and sealed by the 
permanent assert of the Catholic Church, it is because I conceive 
such Fathers to have spoken without scientific precision in matters 
where human rashness and conceit had not yet created a necessity 
for scientific discussion and decision, and for the selection, and an 
authoritative sealing and stamping, of such phrases as seemed, upon 
the whole, the best and safest to indicate, rather than express, un- 
fathomable verities ; on which our hands indeed (so to speak) may lay 
effectual hold, but which our arms are totally unable to embrace. If 
I do not expatiate upon the undoubted truth that the recitals of 
the Creeds themselves are so largely those of fact rather than pure 
dogma, it is because the circumstance is no more than a normal 
result of a religious system founded upon a living Person, rather than 
an abstract conception. 

5. It was profoundly observed by Mohler, in his Symbolik, that 
the controversies of the sixteenth century had been controversies 
concerning the human, not the divine, side of Christianity. Our fore- 
fathers, in the earlier ages of the Church, had fought and won for 
us the battles in which the question lay between safe and unsafe, 
adequate and inadequate, conceptions of the Divine Object of worship. 
They sowed, and we reap; they suffered, and we enjoy. But the 
primitive Creeds, which have now, not less than heretofore, their 
great office to fulfil, naturally belong to that supreme province, that 
theology proper, upon which, among the great body of Christians, 
neither the din of debate, nor the pain of doubt, is now or has for 
many ages been sensible. New ranges of controversy have been 
opened, lying in lower though still elevated regions. They have turned 
on the condition of man apart from the Gospel, the mode of his ap- 
proach to God, the reflection of his new state in his consciousness, his 
relation to the Church, his relation to the saints, his existence afier 
death. To the common view, it is rather the points which at any 
given time are most contested, than those which lie deepest in the 
system, that are tenaciously held, and, because tenaciously held, are 
placed in the first rank of dignity. This is a dislocation of the 
natural order of appreciation, but it is in great part due to the fact 
that the propositions of the Creeds are taken for granted among us. 
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For the modern mind, we may use a translation of language. We 
will now say no more of the Creeds; but urge that that authority of 
general consent, which presses upon us the claims of Christianity, 
means by the phrase a system founded on the doctrines of the Holy 
Trinity and the incarnation of our Lord. All notions opposed to 
those doctrines were, in early times, successively put upon their trial, 
and decisively, though not always easily, ejected from the great idea 
of the Christian revelation. Since the time of the two ‘Socini, a 
different conception of the Deity and of redemption, which has counted 
among its adherents men remarkable for ability and character, has 
just been able to maintain a fluctuating and generally rather feeble 
existence. Its note of dissonance has been so slightly audible in the 
great and solemn concert of the ancient belief, that, like the devia- 
tions of the first four centuries, it can make no appreciable breach in, 
or deduction from, the authority which vindicates for these great 
conceptions the central seat in the Christian system. 

Here I break off. Desirous to renounce illusions, and to eschew 
the indulgence of any private partiality, I should hesitate to ask for 
the inclusion of any more particular or complete conception of Chris- 
tianity in that use of the phrase which, according to the reasoning 
of Lewis, is entitled to the same benefit from the principle of au- 
thority, as the established truths of other sciences. I should regret 
to strain the argument; and am content to say that the Christianity 
which claims our obedience is a Christianity inspired, sacramental, 
ethical, embodied in certain great historic documents, involving 
certain profoundly powerful and operative doctrinal conceptions. A 
great mass and momentum of authority may be pleaded for much 
that lies beyond the outline I have drawn. Nearly half the Christian 
world adopts the entire Roman system. Throwing in the Eastern 
Churches, nearly three-fourths of it agree in certain usages or tenets, 
such as the invocation of saints, and some kind, not uniform, of 
religious devotien towards images. This large proportion is yet 
further swelled by the accession of the Anglican family of Churches, 
in regard to the framework of the visible Church or polity of Chris- 
tians, and to those other points in which they are thought by many 
to savour more of the unreformed scheme of Christianity than the 
reformed. But all these are matters on which a large section of the 
Christian world, amounting to perhaps a sixth of the whole, and 
composed of the many active bodies of evangelical Protestants, intro- 

‘duce so large an element of dissent, that although authority by no 
means quits the field, yet it calls in the aid of reasoning to decide 
the day, inasmuch as nothing short of the general consent approaching 
to universality, or, as it has been called, to moral unanimity, can 
dispose of the case without that aid. 

The sphere of religion is wide and diversified ; and authority, in 
this region, stands as a hierarchy, constituted in degrees and orders, 
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with many subaltern shades of diversity. But it is broadly distin- 
guished from a stratarchy, from the corps of officers of an army, where 
an absolute obedience is due from the private soldier, and from every 
successive grade, to a superior, till the command be reversed from 
above ; and there is not granted to the inferior even that bare initia- 
tive of redress, which is implied in a right of appeal. 

The species of authority with which we have been dealing may 
be called, for convenience, the major authority. Of that minor autho- 
rity, which may still constitute a great element in rational dis- 
cussion, and which admits great diversity of degree, we have a good 
instance in a remarkable passage, which was quoted by Dr. Newman 
in one of his controversial works on benalf of the English Church,*? 


from Bishop Van Mildert ; 


If a candid investigation be made of the points generally agreed upon by the 
Church Universal, it will probably be found that at no period of its history has 
any fundamental or essential truth of the Gospel been authoritatively disowned. 
. . . As far as the Church Catholic can be deemed responsible, the substance 
of sound doctrine still remains undestroyed at least, if not unimpaired. Let us 
take, for instance, those articles of faith, which have already been shown to be 
essential to the Ohristian covenant: the doctrines of the Trinity, of our Lord’s 
Divinity and Incarnation, of his Atonement and Intercession, of our Sanctification 
by the Holy Spirit, of the terms of acceptance, and the Ordinances of the Christian 
Sacraments and Priesthood. At what period of the Church have these doctrines, 
or either of them, been by any public act disowned or called in question P 


Only the length of the passage checks my adding to my citation. 

Although, then, authority loses its commanding position when the 
great volume of human consent is broken into leaves or sections, we 
are not to infer that it is reduced to zero. Admitting that, while the 
Christian world is wonderfully agreed on the central verities of faith, 
and still more widely on those of morals, its many fractions are severed 
in relation to matters of grave import, I would still contend that the 
authority of each of those fractions is not indeed final, but yet real 
and weighty for those who belong to it, and they ought not to depart, 
except upon serious and humble examination, as well as clear convic- 
tion, from the religion they have been brought up to profess, even 
though non-christian ; for it is the school of character and belief, in 
which Providence has placed them. Even though non-christian ; and 
even while I follow Lewis in urging that the undivided authority of 
civilised and progressive man demands of us the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity. For even the acceptance of such authority isa moral act, and 
cannot be performed without certain operations both of the mind and 
of the heart. Suppose that as a Hindoo or Mahometan, having 
studied history, I am moved by the argument of Lewis to embrace 
Christianity, I must still learn what it is that I accept,’and the very 


* Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, p. 250, from Bishop Van Mil- 
dert’s Bampton Lectures, viii. 
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assent to such an argument requires time and implies a mental pro- 
cess. Nothing is more rash, I had almost said more shocking, than 
levity or irreverence in the change of religion; and this levity, rash- 
ness, and irreverence may be exhibited even in the act of submission 
to authority when clothed in its most extravagant and exaggerated 
form. 

Although I am persuaded that the substance of Lewis’s work is 
unassailable, I am not insensible to the defects of its form. I have 
noticed already that a large portion of it seems to belong to a work 
on politics. It is oddly annexed to the main argument, for in politics 
authority is coercive ; and nothing, perhaps, has more tended to confuse 
the public mind as to that authority which is both moral and gra- 
duated, than the fact that we are chiefly familiar with an authority 
which, as towards the individual, is both absolute and compulsory. 
Next to this authority of the State, we are accustomed to the idea of 
parental authority. In it the two great elements are mingled; but 
there is too great a tendency on the part of parents, and that not 
seldom found in conjunction with strong affection, to give prominence 
to the coercive aspect. Our author would have done us a further 
service, had he laid out with clearness, and even sharpness, the several 
kinds of authority; for the region which he traverses is occupied 
by a garrison of jealous and self-interested fallacies, always in arms 
against the intrusion of those sober truths which bring many a cata- 
strophe upon our castles of conceit. I will endeavour in conclusion 
to present a succinct outline of the case. 

Be it observed, then, that authority claims a legitimate place in 
the province of opinion, not as a bar to truth, but as a guarantee for 
it; not as an absolute guarantee, but only when it is as the best that 
may be had ; not in preference to personal inquiry reaching up to the 
sources, but as the proper substitute in the multitude of instances 
where this is impracticable. Authority, rightly understood, has a 
substantial meaning: in that meaning, it is not at variance or in 
competition either with truth, or with private inquiry and private 
judgment. It is a crutch, rather than a leg; but the natural energy 
of the leg is limited, and, when the leg cannot work, the crutch may. 

Further, the fact to which we ought to be alive, but for the most 
part are not, is that the whole human family, and the best and highest 
races of it, and the best and highest minds of those races, are to a 
great extent upon crutches, the crutches which authority has lent 
them. Even in the days of Bacon, even in the days of Dante, when 
knowledge, as the word is commonly understood, was so limited that 
some elect minds of uncommon capacity and vigour could grasp the 
whole mass of it, they still depended largely upon authority. For 
that aggregate of knowledge, which they were able to grasp, was but 
book-knowledge, and not source-knowledge. It was toa great extent 
not knowledge of subjects, but of what specially qualified men had 
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said upon subjects. As we now stand, no individual man holds or 
can hold that relation to universal knowledge, which was held by 
Dante, or by Bacon, or by Leibnitz. A few subjects, in most cases a 
very few indeed, are or can be known in themselves by direct and 
immediate study; a larger number by an immediate knowledge of 
what writers, or the most accredited writers, have said upon them ; 
the largest number by far only from indirect accounts, or as it were 
rumours, of the results which writers and students have attained. 


Ad nos vix tenuis fame perlabitur aura. 


It seems, however, safe to say that the largest part even of civilised 
nations, in the greater proportion of the subjects that pass through 
the mind, or touch the course of common action, have not even this, 
but have only a vague unverified impression that the multitude, or 
the best, think so and so, and that they had better act and think 
accordingly. To some this may be an unwelcome announcement. 
The fact of their ignorance, and its burden, they have borne in 
patience ; but it is less easy to bear equably the discovery how great 
that burden is. 

Authority, in matters of opinion, divides itself (say) into three 
principal classes. There is the authority of witnesses. They testify 
to matters of fact: the judgment upon these is commonly though not 


always easy; but this testimony is always the substitution of the 
faculties of others for oyr own, which, taken largely, constitutes the 
essence of authority. This is the kind which we justly admit with the 
smallest jealousy. Yet not always: one man admits, another refuses, 
the authority of a sea-captain and a sailor or two on the existence of 


the sea-serpent. 
Then there is the authority of judges. To such authority we have 


constantly tosubmit. And this toois done for the most part willingly; 
but unwillingly, when we have been told what we are about. These 
judges sometimes supply us with opinions upon facts, sometimes with 
facts themselves. The results, in pure science, are accepted by us as 
facts ; but on the methods by which they are reached, the mass, even 
of intelligent and cultivated men, are not competently informed. 
Judgments on difficult questions of finance are made into compulsory 
laws, in parliaments where only one man in a score, possibly no more 
than one in a hundred, thoroughly comprehends them. All kinds of 
professional advice belong to this order in the classification of autho- 
rities. 

But, thirdly, as Lewis has observed with much acuteness, we are 
in the constant habit of following yet another kind of authority, the 
authority of ourselves. In very many cases, where we have reached 
certain results by our own inquiries, the process and the evidence have 
been forgotten, and are no longer present to the mind at times when 
we are called upon to act; they are laid aside as no longer necessary ; 
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we are satisfied with the knowledge that we inquired at a former 
time. We now hold to the conclusion, not remembering accurately 
its warrant, but remembering only that we once decided that it hada 
warrant. In its essence, this is acting upon authority. From this 
sort of action upon authority I believe no man of active life, however 
tenacious be his memory, can escape. And no man, who is content 
to act on this kind of authority, is entitled to object in principle to 
acting on other kinds. That I myself am the authority for myself 
is only an accident of the case. It would be more, could I lay down 
the dogma that an inquiry by me is better and more conclusive than 
an inquiry by others. Weare bound to act on the best presumption, 
whether that presumption happens to rest on something done by 
others, or on something we have done ourselves. 

While the naked exhibition of the amount of guidance found for 
us by authority is certainly unflattering, it has a moral use in the 
inculeation of much humility. It also offers to the understanding a 
subject of profound and wondering contemplation, by revealing to us, 
in measureless extent, the law of human interdependence, which again 
should have its moral use in deepening the sense of the brotherhood 


of man. 
A general revolt, then, against authority, even in matters of 
opinion, is a childish or anile superstition, not to be excused by the 


pretext that it is only due to the love of freedom cherished in excess. 
The love of freedom is an essential principle of healthy human 
action, but is only-one of its essential principles. Such a supersti- 
tion, due only to excess in the love of freedom, may remind us that 
we should be burned to cinders were the earth capable of imitating 
its wayward denizens, and indulging itself only in an excess of the 
centripetal force. We may indeed allow that when personal inquiry 
has been thorough, unbiassed, and entire, it seems a violation of 
natural law to say that the inquirer should put it aside in deference 
to others, even of presumably superior qualification. Here there 
enters into the case a kind of sacred right of insurrection, essential 
as a condition of human progress. But the number of the cases in 
which a man can be sure that his own inquiry fulfils these conditions 
is comparatively insignificant. ‘Wherever it falls short of fulfilling 
them, what may be called the subjective speciality of duty dis- 
appears; there remains only the paramount law of allegiance to 
objective truth, and that law, commonly dealing with probable 
evidence, binds us to take not that evidence with which we ourselves 
have most to do, but that which, whether our own or not, offers the 
smallest among the several likelihoods of error. The common cases 
of opposition lie not between authority and reasonable conviction, 
but between authority and fancy; authority and lame, or weak, or 
hasty, or shallow, processes of the mind; authority and sheer self- 
conceit or headstrong or indolent self-love. 
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There is something noble in a jealousy of authority, when the 
intention is to substitute for it a strong persistent course of mental 
labour. Such labour involves sacrifice, and sacrifice can dignify 
much error. But unhappily the rejection of authority is too often a 
cover for indolence as well as wantonness of mind, and the rejection of 
solid and venerable authority is avenged by lapse into the most ignoble 
servitudes. Those who think lightly of the testimony of the ages, 
the tradition of their race, which at all events keeps them in com- 
munion with it, are often found the slaves of Mr. A. or Mr. B., of their 
newspaper or of their club. Ina time of much mental movement, 
men are apt to think it must be right with them, provided only that 
they move; and they are slow to distinguish between progress and 
running to and fro. If it bea glory of the age to have discovered 
the unsuspected width of the sway of law in external nature, let it 
crown the exploit by cultivating a severer study, than is commonly 
in use, of the law weighty beyond all others, the law which fixes, so 
to speak, the equation of the mind of man in the orbit appointed for 
the consummation of his destiny. 


W. E. GuapstTone. 





TURKISH STORY-BOOKS. 


Aut who know the Turkish common people intimately speak well of 
them. Sober, honest, and industrious, the Turk, so long as he is 
poor and lowly, is a respectable member of society, with numerous 
good points in his character. But, like the proverbial beggar, he no 
sooner mounts aloft than he hastens towards evil. There are certain 
fishes which are intended by nature for great sea depths; severe 
pressure suits them, and they thrive in their extremely low position. 
But when they are raised towards the surface they undergo a change 
very much for the worse, culminating in collapse and subsequent 
physical corruption. In like manner the Turk, when elevated from 
his low estate, rapidly degenerates. The virtues which throve under 
the stern pressure of need collapse, and he becomes morally corrupt. 
The decent, God-fearing villager or artisan becomes the rapacious, 
brutal official, who sets at defiance laws human and divine. Fortu- 
nately for the prospects of Turkey, the tolerably good common people 
are many, the intolerably bad magnates are few in number. Under 
a wise system of government the virtues of the people may be 
preserved and fostered, the vices of its officials may be scotched if 
not quite killed. We all know the immense change for the better in 
this respect which has been brought about in Russia during the last 
twenty years. Let us hope that similar good fortune is in store for 
the realm of the Sultan. 

From books of travel and other accounts of the Turk written by 
men of alien race, tongue, and creed, it is difficult and even dangerous 
to derive decided impressions of Turkish life and character. But 
there are certain books which have been written by Turks for Turks, 
and which, as they bear the stamp of popular approval, doubtless 
describe the people of Turkey as they really are, and not as they 
appear to be to a hasty foreign observer. From such of these as 
have been translated into Western tongues, a probably correct though 
limited idea of the Turkish popular mind may be formed by ordinary 
readers. Take, for instance, the military romance,' supposed to have 
been composed about the end of the fourteenth or the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, which tells how the Ottoman hero, Sayyid 
Battal, warred against the Greeks, utterly routing them, and putting 

1 Die Fahrten des Sajjid Batthai. Kin alttiirkischer Volks- und Sittenroman, 
iibersetzt von Dr. Hermann Ethé. Leipzig, 1871. 
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them to open shame on every occasion, during a long life which 
reached its prime about the end of the eighth century. From it 
may be obtained some notion of the martial spirit which made the 
Ottomans a ruling race, and especially of the physical and moral 
superiority which enabled them so easily to subdue the enervated 
and dissolute Greeks of the Lower Empire. To that ferocity, also, 
which not only survives among the present Turks, but has in- 
fected their Albanian and Slavonic subjects or neighbours, the tale 
frequently bears witness—the narrator evidently chuckling as he 
describes how his hero, on receiving unpleasant messages from the 
Greeks, would slay the innocent messengers, or send them back to 
their employers deprived of their ears and noses. But this ‘ unhis- 
torical novel’ deals almost entirely with the warlike side of Turkish 
life. For a picture of ciyil and domestic existence it is better to turn 
to another popular Turkish work, the Cownsels given by Nabi Effendi 
to his son Abul Khair.? This poem was composed about the year 1694; 
but as all things change slowly in the East, the sketches it contains 
of Turkish customs, the impressions it conveys of Tu -kish sentiment, 
are probably as true now as they were then. Born at Roha about the 
year 1632, Nabi Yusuf Effendi filled several posts of distinction, finally 
occupying that of Controller of the Cavalry, which ae held until his 
death in 1712 at Constantinople. The Turks rank his writings among 
their classics, admiring them for various reasons. But the merit of 
the book in question consists, so far as foreign readers are concerned, 
in the elevation of its moral tone, in the kindly spirit to which it 
testifies on the part of its author, and in the generous fervour with 
which he denounces those sins of the governing classes which have 
never ceased to bear most bitter fruit on Turkish soil from his times 
down to our own. His morality is not always exactly the same as ours. 
Thus in the, to a great extent, very sensible chapter on marriage, he 
recommends his son not to be in a hurry to wed. A young man 
married is evidently, in his eyes, a young man marred. 

But when he speaks on other subjects his sentiments are seldom 
in disaccord with ours. His thought is usually as noble as his expres- 
sion is ornate, more especially when he attacks hypocrites and 
oppressors, strips the mantle of sanctity from the dervish, or scourges 
the unjust cadi and the rapacious pasha. ‘ What can be more hateful,’ 
he cries, ‘than those miserable impostors who parade through the 
provinces their pretended sanctity?’ Neither in this world nor in 
the next will their false devotion help them. ‘ The frock, the chaplet, 
and the staff have become lures to obtain material goods.’ As to the 
dances and songs of the dervish, they are the fruit of hypocrisy and 
cunning. His actions are a farce, his love for God a pretence, his 
ecstasies a mere sham. And yet to the like of him the poor and 


2 Conseils de Nabi Efendi a son fils Aboul Khair. Publiés en ture avec la tra- 
duction francaise et des notes par M, Pavet de Courteille, Paris, 1857. 
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ignorant fall an easy prey. ‘This mob of wretches, unworthy of 
any kind of employment, resembles a flock of vultures battling over 
a corpse.’ Still higher rises the tone of our author’s eloquence when 
he deals with the injustice of judges. Tod many cadis are there, he 
says, who rob the poor and even devour the substance of orphans. 
Giving the name of fees to the bribes they exact, they sell the deci- 
sions of their courts. ‘Cursed be ye,’ he cries, ‘who sell justice for 
silver, who make over to swindlers decisions which should be divine! 
In return for a present, ye trample justice under foot, ye barter 
religion for worldly interests.’ And that in spite of the fact that law 
is of divine origin, having been brought down from heaven by the 
angel Gabriel, in order that * the best of men might communicate to 
the adorers of the true God his supreme decisions.’ Still worse than 
the unjust cadi is the tyrannical pasha, in dealing with whose crimes 
Nabi’s indignation reaches its highest point. The dignity of a pasha, 
he tells his son, ‘is an evil which lasts as long as life; it produces 
nothing but trouble, and sorrow, and hardness of heart.’ If a pasha 
works injustice, ‘ he ruins the edifice of his faith;’ if he does not, his 
power will not endure. Many pashas has the poet known who were 
naturally pious and upright, but ‘ an irresistible attraction necessarily 
forced them into injustice. For without that the prestige of a pasha 
would be destroyed, his orders would not be listened to, his slender 
revenues would not suffice for his expenses.’ Very often a pasha has 
bought his office by means of borrowed money, which he is obliged 
to repay out of the bribes he receives and the spoils he extorts. 
Sometimes he is by nature an extortioner and a tyrant. In such a 
case, woe betide his province! His officers are so many bare and 
hungry oppressors who go about pillaging, leaving behind them 
universal ruin and desolation. Instead of listening to what the 
villagers have to say, they chain them together, and drive them in 
long lines to the pasha. No one says a word in defence of the poor 
prisoners; they are treated at once as criminals. Terrible is the 
result of all this injustice and oppression. ‘ Once flourishing districts 
have become deserts; the owl and the crow have taken the place of 
the labourer. The prosperity of the provinces no longer supplies the 
sources of the national revenues; it is by iniquity alone that they are 
fed. When laws are respected, he goes on to say, ‘they stifle 
rebellions and stay the course of all disorders.’ Under their august 
auspices, ‘who would dare to spoil the weak? Who would vex the 
rayahs and drive them into revolt?’ Well did the great Omar long 
ago say, ‘ The shocks which disturb an empire arise from neglect of 
and contempt for the decisions of the law.’ Let it be remembered 
that all this was written two hundred years ago by a Turk high in 
office, who was not alluding to the treatment of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte, but was merely describing the ordinary course of 
Turkish injustice. 
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Now let us leave this dreary subject for one that is of a more 
attractive nature. From the satirist we will turn to the humourist, 
from outbursts of savage indignation to sallies of exuberant mirth. 
As a specimen of Turkish humour may be taken the pleasantries of 
the Hodja (teacher and preacher), Nasr-Eddin. This reverend wag 
has been called the Turkish Eulenspiegel, but in Eulenspiegel 
there are no traces of the simplicity and even stupidity which are 
combined in Nasr-Eddin’s case with wit and humour, and which 
render him the counterpart rather of the German Claus Narr, 
According to some accounts he was Bajazet’s court jester. At all 
events he seems to have been a contemporary of Tamerlane, and his 
burial-place is pointed out in Ak-Shehr, the town in which the defeated 
Ottoman sultan was secluded by his Mongol conqueror after the 
battle of Angora in 1402. Some writers, however, are incredulous as 
to his existence in the flesh, at least as the author of the jokes which 
are current as his, but which probably have been fathered upon him, 
as many of our own ‘merry jests’ have been attributed to a possibly 
humourless Joe Miller. 

For the jokes contained in the jest-book which bears his name #* 
are in many cases of a venerable age, being traceable back to a far- 
removed period of Indian antiquity. This, however, is a statement which 
may be made about almost every popular jest-book. The wags of 
one country or century borrow from those of another, and the same 
old joke keeps reappearing at intervals, like a revolving light, as the 
course of time flows on. But of this fact, of course, Nasr-Eddin’s 
Turkish admirers are unconscious, and they are many in number. 
For the tales told about him, his quips and cranks, his wise saws and 
his witty repartees, his platitudes and his imbecilities, are all equally 
dear to the Turkish mind, whether it be highly cultivated or utterly 
uninstructed, whether it animate the frame of a noble or of a boor. 
And the work is more intelligible to a Western audience, says its 
French translator, than are most of the literary productions of the 
Turks, which are generally full of hyperbolical expressions, and linked 
comparisons long drawn out, and prolonged periods in which the 
thread of the argument is lost in a maze of elegant expressions, such as 
none but lettered Turks can appreciate and admire. There are 125 
anecdotes in the book, and they are told in a very curt and plain-spoken 
manner. Many of them are of the nature of our Gotham stories, or of 
the skits current among us on Irishmen. Thus, on one occasion, having 
been told by his wife that coldness in the extremities is a sign of 
death, and finding his own hands and feet numbed by frost, the 
Hodja thought he was dead, and lay down at the foot of a tree. Up 
came wolves and ate up his ass. ‘It’s lucky for you,’ cried the 


® Meister Nasr-Eddin’s Schwinke, Sc. Ubersetzt von W. von Camerloher und 
Dr. W. Prelog. Triest, 1857. Les Plaisanteries de Nasr-Eddin Hodja. Traduites 
du turc par J. A. Decourdemanche. Paris, 1876, 
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prostrate Hodja, ‘that the ass’s owner is dead.’, One night he shot. 
out of window at what he thought was a robber, but it turned out 
next morning to be his own caftan hanging up in the garden. 
Perceiving that an arrow had pierced it, ‘ Thanks, O Lord,’ he cried, 
‘that I was not inside it, for otherwise I must have been killed.’ 
Another night, seeing the moon reflected in a well, he thought it had 
tumbled in, so he lowered a bucket to pull it out. The rope getting 
entangled, he pulled so hard that he broke it, and fell backwards. 
When he came to after the shock, he saw that the moon was all 
right in the sky. ‘God be praised and thanked!’ quoth he; ‘I’ve 
hurt myself, but at all events the moon is put back in her place.’ 
Another set of anecdotes illustrate the Hodja’s cleverness instead of 
his stupidity. He was twice asked by people who wished to puzzle 
him what became of the old moons. On one occasion he replied 
that they were minced into stars, on the other that they were sliced 
into lightnings. His opinions are shared by many peoples. In the 
island of Sylt, for instance, it is believed that old maids will be em- 
ployed in the next world to cut up old moons into stars. A peasant 
once presented the Hodja with a hare which was turned into soup. 
Next week the peasant called, and was hospitably treated. A few 
days later came several neighbours of the man who had given the 
hare, and they also received a meal. But when some fresh visitors 
arrived, claiming hospitality on the ground that they were neighbours 
of the neighbours of the man who had given the hare, all they got 
from the Hodja was a cup of water apiece, together with the informa- 
tion that it was ‘ the sauce of the sauce of the hare.’ 

Some of the jokes will be recognised as very old friends, attributed 
to all manner of alien sources. We find the Hodja, as a preacher, 
telling one half of his congregation, who said they knew what he 
was going to tell them, to instruct the other half, who said they 
did not. We see him, in domestic life, locking up his axe, and ex- 
plaining to his wife, who always laid the blame on the cat when 
dainties disappeared, that he was afraid the cat would eat it. And 
we hear him cry to his pupil in a wolf’s hole, who wants to know 
what is going on, when the wolf is trying to get in, and the Hodja 
is holding it back by its tail: ‘If the wolf’s tail breaks, you'll soon 
find out.’ The well-known story of the one-legged fowl, also, appears 
under this historical form. The Hodja once cooked a goose, and set off 
to present it to Tamerlane. But before he reached that monarch he 
was so hungry that he ate one of its legs. When the fowl was pre- 
sented, Tamerlane complained of its one-leggedness. ‘All geese are 
one-legged,’ asserted the Hodja, and he pointed to a flock of geese 
beside a spring, each standing on one leg. Thereupon Tamerlane 
ordered a drum to be beaten, which startled the geese into bipeds. 
According to our versions of the story, the Hodja should have told 
Tamerlane that he ought to have had a drum beaten before the 
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cooked goose. In the Turkish variant the final repartee is: ‘So 
might you be made to go on all fours "—an allusion to the force of 
the stick, the drum being beaten thereby. A few of the stories are 
less familiar, turning on points which are peculiar to Mohammedan 
lands. Here is one, for instance, which is characteristic though not 
over-exhilarating. Arriving one evening at Sivri-Hissar, just at the 
moment when the long fast of the Ramazan had expired, and all the 
world was gazing with rapture at the new moon, which was bringing 
with it the feast of the Bairam, the Hodja expressed his wonder 
at the sight. ‘In our town,’ quoth he, ‘nobody pays the slightest 
attention to the moon even when it is as big as a wheel, but here 
everybody comes out to see it even when it isas thin as a tooth- 
pick !’4 

Now let us take a couple of more important Turkish story-books, 
each of which contains moral tales as well as merry jests, and, on the 
whole, leaves on the mind of a foreign reader a favourable impression 
with regard to the character of the people among whom it enjoys a wide 
popularity. That people did not invent either of them. The stories 
they contain are not fruits of Turkish fancy. They have merely been 
borrowed from Indian, Persian, and Arabic sources, and adapted to the 
meridian of Stamboul. But just as Persian stories passed from Aryan 
to Semitic lips, and became domiciled in the alien land to which we 
are indebted for the entertainments of the Arabian Nights,so did the 
seventy tales told by an Aryan parrot in days long gone by (Suka- 
saptati), after passing through the hands of a Persian translator 
(Nakhshebi), become’ naturalised among the Turks, early in the fif- 
teenth century, under the name of the Parrot Book;* and so did 
those contained in a missing Arabic story-book, probably borrowed 
from Persian sources, find their way, towards the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, into Turkish literature, and by that means into the 
minds of the Turkish people, under the name of the Tales of the 
Forty Viziers.® 

Into the history of these books, and of the long wanderings from 
their original Indian home of the stories they contain, we will not now 
enter. Readers who are curious on the subject may be referred to 
the erudite introduction prefixed by Benfey to his translation of the 
Pantchatantra. It will suffice for our present purpose to select a 
few of the tales they contain, so as to show what sort of stories are 
told by Turkish lips, and give pleasure to Turkish ears. 

As is usual with Eastern story-books, the tales of the Parrot and 


‘ For Indian originals and Western parallels of the Hodja’s conceits, see Rein- 
hold Kéhler in Orient wnd Occident, i. 431-448. 

5 Tuti-Nameh. Das Papagaienbuch. Nachder tiirkischen Bearbeitung zum ersten 
Male iibersetzt von Georg Rosen. Leipzig, 1858, 

* Die vjerzig Veziere, oder weisen Meister. Zum ersten Male vollstiindig aus dem 
Tiirkischen iibertragen und mit Anmerkungen versehen von Dr. W. F. A. Bebrnauer. 
Leipzig, 1851, 
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of the Forty Viziers are set in a framework which is in each case a 
species of novelette. By telling its stories, the Parrot delays the 
surrender of a parleying wife until her husband returns. By their 
forty apologues, the Viziers shake every morning their monarch’s in- 
tention to slay his son, against whose life the queen, the prince’s 
stepmother, urges a poisoned story every night. As the Viziers have 
to contend with the influence of a malignant woman, an oriental 
Phedra who wishes to destroy the Hippolytus who has repulsed her 
advances, they naturally tell stories to the disadvantage of women. 
But the Parrot’s tales are generally to their credit, as are many of 
those which the queen tells in defence of her sex. Here is one of 
this class from the former collection : 

There was once a youth of evil nature, Mukhtar by name, for 
whom his parents found a true and loving wife, called Maimune. 
After a time he bade her leave her native city of Shiraz, and follow 
him to his father’s house in Yezd. On the way the travellers halted 
one evening beside a well. About midnight Mukhtar arose, flung 
his wife into the well, and set off home, carrying with him all that 
had belonged to her. ‘ But the Almighty saved Maimune on account 
of her innocence.’ Escaping from the well, she made her way home 
to Shiraz, where she attributed her state of destitution to an attack 
by robbers, who had flung her into the well, and had apparently made 
away with her husband. After which she went on living as before 
in her father’s house. Meanwhile Mukhtar fared ill. His parents 
died, he ran through their property and that of his wife, and he was 
at last reduced to beggary. In the course of his wanderings in search 
of alms, he came to Shiraz, and took up his abode in a cemetery. 
Thither Maimune chanced to go one day, and there she found her 
cruel husband in beggar’s rags. ‘She did not tax him with his crime, 
but greeted him lovingly, without upbraiding him or even thinking of 
what had happened. “Do good to him who has done thee harm,” 
says a moral precept, and in accordance with it did she act.’ Mukhtar 
expressed sorrow for what he had done, and begged for pardon. Not 
only did she grant it, but she took him home, and again entrusted 
herself to him. After living at Shiraz for a time, he asked her to 
follow him to Yezd. A second time the husband and wife set out, 
and again did they pass the night beside the fatal well. And again 
in the middle of the night did Mukhtar arise, and as his wife lay 
sleeping he murdered her, and threw her body into the well. And 
then he took all that had belonged to her, and with it made his way 
safely to Yezd.’ 

Another story of the same class tells how a kindly woman was 
married to a miserly man. ‘Don’t give anything to anybody,’ he 
used constantly to say, but she paid no attention to his words, and 
was always liberal to the poor. At last he swore that if she evér 


* Parrot-Book, 21st Evening. 
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gave alms again he would divorce her. Now a great famine fell upon 
the land, and one day a beggar came and asked for food, and she 
gave him three butter-cakes. As the beggar was going away her 
husband met him, and found out who had given him the cakes. 
Rushing home in wrath, he not only turned his wife out of the house, 
but he smote her and broke her arm. The divorced wife found her 
way to a distant city, where she became married to a good husband, 
and all things went well with her. But it was just the opposite 
with her first husband, whose miserly habits brought about his ruin. 
Obliged to beg his bread from door to door, chance at last directed 
his steps to the house where lived she who had been his wife. The 
second husband, not recognising the first, invited him to sit at his 
table. But the wife, seeing who the guest was, sat silent and ate 
nothing. Asked by her husband why she did so, she told the story of 
her life. ‘Strange is thy story, O wife, but mine is still stranger,’ 
said her second husband. ‘The beggar who came then to thy door, 
and to whom thou gavest the three butter-cakes, was myself. At 
that time I was poor and needy, but always charitable. What I re- 
ceived, that was I wont to share with orphans and the poor. Thou 
wert suitable for me, but not for him. Therefore has God freed thee 
from him, and bestowed thee upon me.’ ® 

Some of these Turkish tales have had a wide circulation in 
Western Europe. As an example may be taken the well-known 
story of the sceptical sultan who is told to dip his head under water, 
and endures, in fancy, years of misery before he lifts it out again. 
In one of them, an oriental sage plays the part of the ‘ Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,’ inducing all the mice of Constantinople to follow out of the 
city a bier, mouse-drawn, containing a dead mouse. Unluckily, the 
emperor, although he has been strictly charged to preserve his gravity, 
bursts out laughing before the exodus is accomplished, and so the 
charm is broken, and the plague of mice is not stayed. In another a 
Turkish Fridolin, having been calumniated by an envious knave, is 
charged with a letter destining him to be skinned and stuffed. But, 
like the innocent hero of Schiller’s Gang nach dem Fisenhammer, 
he is rescued from the terrible death to which he has been secretly 
sentenced, and which closes the career of his envious calumniator 
instead. The theme, also, of ‘Get up and bar the door, O,’ is treated 
in the thirtieth of the tales of the Forty Viziers, in which a number 
of men are about to eat a meal, when a difficulty arises as to who 
shall get up and shut the door. It is agreed that whoever speaks 
first shall do so. While they sit silently, in come some dogs 
and begin to devour their food. Each man remains mute. But at 
last one of them is bitten by an unsatiated dog, whereupon he yells 
out. Straightway his companions exclaim, ‘ Get up and shut the door 
to.’ But, instead of dwelling upon obvious similarities, we will 


8 Forty Viziers, No. 64. 
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proceed to quote a few stories which are at, once unfamiliar and 
characteristic. Tradition asserts that each of the great prophets had 
the choice offered him, once in his lifetime, of living or dying. But 
the desire to be with the All-merciful led them all to ask for death 
to end their days. When Solomon was ruling on earth, the angel 
Gabriel was sent to him one day with a goblet filled with the water of 
life, and bearing from on high the message that, if he chose, he might 
drink of the water and become immortal. Calling together all his 
wisest councillors, he asked their advice. They, with one consent, 
advised him to drink and live for ever. Then he summoned the 
birds of the air and the beasts of the field, and all of them gave the 
same advice, with one solitary exception. This was the hedgehog. 
Approaching the-throne, and bending its brow to the ground, thus 
did it speak: ‘If this water may be shared by thee with thy kith 
and kin, then drink and enjoy the bliss of living. But if it is in- 
tended for thee alone, then do not drink. For sad would it be for thee 
to live on, but to see thy kinsmen and friends one after the other © 
disappear.’ ‘True are thy words, O hedgehog,’ replied the king. 
To me alone has the water of life been sent. As thou hast counselled 
so will I decide.’ Thus spake Solomon; and the water of life did he 


not drink.® 
Of course, the Turkish story-teller admits, a man’s love for his kith 


and kin must vary with their merits. Some sort of love, however, 
must all men possess who are worthy of the name. On this fact a 
Mohammedan preacher laid great stress one day. While he was 
holding forth, there burst into the mosque a man who had lost his 
donkey, crying aloud and asking if anyone had seen an ass pass that 
way. Thereupon the preacher asked, ‘Is there any man here who 
has never loved?’ Up rose a grey-haired man, and said, ‘ Here is 
one.’ * Behold an ass!’ answered the preacher, turning to the owner 
of the missing animal.'!° As regards wedded love, a great deal depends 
upon the wife’s character, as the following story shows. Hearing one 
day that a peasant had found a vault full of wheat, each grain of 
which was as big as a date-stone, a certain king desired greatly to 
know what manner of men lived on earth at the time when that 
corn grew. Being advised to consult a wise and aged yeoman, he 
sent a messenger to him with a sample of the grain. On the way 
the messenger met a friend, who begged him to ask the wise old 
man two other questions: ‘ Why does a man’s hair turn white when 
he grows old? and why does age improve a man’s good looks and 
impair those of a woman?’ The messenger found out the old 
yeoman, and proposed to him his first problem. The old man, whose 


® Parrot-Book, 11th Evening. Compare with this story Dr. Wendell Holmes’ 
charming verses in the Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, entitled ‘The Old Man 


dreams. 
1° Thid. 20th Evening. 
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hair was blanched, and whose form was bowed and broken by age, 
said he knew nothing about the corn, and referred the visitor to his 
elder brother. The second old man, though more aged than the first, 
was much more active and vigorous, and his beard had not yet turned 
grey. He also said he knew nothing about the corn, and sent the 
messenger on to a third and stillolder brother. This very old man 
turned out to be by far the least aged in appearance of the three, his 
beard being quite black, and his figure still youthful. From him 
the messenger obtained an answer to all his questions. A hundred 
years previously, it seemed, there lived on earth a people who were 
very God-fearing and pious; and in return for their piety did they 
receive from the Almighty that wondrous gift of gigantic grain. As 
regards white hair, continued the sage, blond or black locks are the 
sign of youth, but white is ‘the sign of age on account of the clearness 
of its thoughts.’ With respect to the different effect of age upon 
men and women, that arises from the fact that man was made of 
earth, which improves the longer it lies fallow; whereas woman was 
made of flesh, which is liable to decay and corruption. Having re- 
ceived these answers, the messenger asked, moreover, how it was that 
the youngest of the three brothers was the most decrepit, and the 
eldest the least. This also the sage explained. His youngest brother, 
he said, had foul land and an ugly and vicious wife ; therefore was he 
so worn in appearance. The second brother possessed good land, but 
his wife, too, was bad and foul-favoured ; therefore did he seem old, 
though not so stricken in years as his younger brother. But he 
himself, he went on to say, was blessed not only with good land, but 
also with a good-looking and good-hearted wife, and therefore was it 
that he, although the eldest of the three brothers, was by far the 
youngest in heart and frame; for the proverb truly says that ‘a 
man’s home is either his heaven or his hell.’"™ 

By way of a love story may be quoted the following. There was 
once an emperor of China, who, being suddenly aroused from slumber 
one morning, rushed at his awakener with drawn sword, and would 
have killed him had he not been held back. The disturber of his 
repose, being his chief vizier, was greatly astonished. But the 
emperor explained that he was dreaming about a lovely maiden 
when the vizier awoke him, and his wrath arose from his thereby 
being deprived of his angelic vision. Now the vizier was not only 
‘an Aristotle in intellect,’ but he was also so cunning a painter that 
he produced a lifelike portrait of the dream-maiden from the empe- 
ror’s description. This portrait he submitted to the view of all 
strangers and travellers who came that way, one of whom eventually 
recognised in it the likeness of the Princess of Greece. Off started the 
vizier for Greece, saw the princess, and found that she was all that 


" Parrot-Book, 29th Evening. ‘It locally contains or heaven or hell,’ says 
Antonio of marriage, in Webster’s Duchess of Malfy. 
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the emperor’s fancy and his own brush had painted her. Only she 
had vowed never to marry for the following reason. Walking in her 
garden one day, she saw an accidental fire consume a brood of peafowl. 
The peahen remained with her young and shared their fate. But the 
peacock selfishly flew away and left them to perish in the flames. 
Wherefore she despised and detested the male sex. Hearing. this, 
the vizier obtained leave to ornament her palace, and painted on one 
of its walls a most attractive portrait of his emperor, who was repre- 
sented as sitting on a throne in a pavilion, around which stretched a 
perfect Paradise. Through the foreground ran a pellucid stream, in the 
waters of which floated the dead bodies of a full-grown male antelope 
and several young ones, while a female antelope grazed tranquilly on 
the bank. ‘Who is that man, and what are those animals?’ asked 
the princess. ‘That is the Emperor of China,’ replied the vizier, 
‘and those are young antelopes which were accidentally drowned 
before his eyes one day. Their father shared their fate, but their 
mother deserted them. So disgusted was his majesty by this proof of 
the perfidy of the female sex that he has vowed never to marry.’ 
Hearing this, the princess fell into a deep reverie, the end of which 
was that she acknowledged that perfidy might possibly be a female 
_ as well as a male complaint, and that so feeling an emperor would be 
likely to make her a fitting husband. Soon afterwards he and she 
were married, ‘and so the emperor obtained what he had longed for.’ ! 

Finally let us turn to the stories in which some religious doctrine 
is inculeated. With a few slight changes, such as the substitution of 
the word Bible for Koran, and Sunday for Friday, the following tales 
might be told with edification among ourselves. The first relates 
how there once lived in Cairo a poor water-carrier, named Numan, 
who had an only child, a good boy, who studied the Koran assiduously, 
and an only camel to assist him in his daily avocations. One day 
the boy’s teacher told him to bring a present with him next time he 
came. And the water-carrier, out of reverence for the Koran, gave as 
a present to its expounder, his boy’s teacher, all that he had, his 
solitary camel. The consequence was that he earned nothing that 
day, and at night he had to go to bed supperless. But, as he slept, 
he dreamt that a voice said to him: ‘ Thy livelihood is in Damascus. 
Go thither and find it.’ So next morning he set off for Damascus. 
Arriving there, he sat down at the door of a mosque, and a man 
came and gave hima morsel of bread. Having eaten it he fell asleep, 
and dreamt that the same voice said, ‘ Now that thou hast found thy 
means of livelihood, arise and return home.’ He obeyed, and the first 
night after his return he dreamt that the voice said, ‘ Thy destined 


2 Parrot-Book, 26th Evening. This is one of the stories which have made their 
way into Western literature, transported to France by such adaptors as F. Pétis de 
la Croix, of whose French versions Ambrose Philips and others produced English 
translations, which rendered some of the Eastern tales familiar to our own essayists, 
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means of livelihood are buried close by where thy head lies ; dig there, 
and take them to thyself.’ And when he awoke he dug in the place 
mentioned, and there he found a vessel full of gold. And on one side 
of it was written ‘A gift from God to Numan,’ and on the other, 
‘On account of his reverence for the Koran.’ 

The second story is about an old gardener, who -vas in doubt one 
Friday whether he should go to the mosque, or stay at home and 
work in his garden, which needed watering, and in the mill in which 
his corn was waiting to be ground. But at last he determined to do his 
duty, so he went to the mosque and offered up his prayers. When 
he returned home, he found to his surprise that his garden had been 
watered and his corn ground during his absence. On asking the 
miller how it had come to pass that his corn was ground, he learnt 


that some one had brought it in, thinking it was his own, but after it. 


was ground had discovered his mistake, and had gone away, leaving 
the flour behind him. ‘Then the gardener knew that God allows 
no one who works for Him to suffer any loss.’ ! 

The same strong feeling of trust in God is illustrated by the 
story of the boy whose parents sold him to a king who had been told 
that his sore foot could be cured only by being inserted into the cut- 
open body of an Indian child. When the boy was brought into the 
royal presence in order to be operated upon, he began to laugh. 
‘Why ever dost thou laugh, when thou shouldst weep?’ he was 
asked. ‘Why should not I laugh?’ he replied. ‘When a boy is 
in danger, he runs to his father. If that is no use, he turns to his 
mother. If she cannot help him, he appeals to the authorities, and 
lastly to the king himself. Now my parents have sold me to the 
king, and he is going to kill me in order to save his life. But what 
will he say in his defence before the Lord Most High in the other 
world? As I have not met with tenderness from my mother, nor 
mercy from my father, nor justice from the king, whom shall I now 
entreat? I appeal unto that God who is an almighty avenger. 
He will assuredly take up my cause against the wrong that has been 
done me.’ When the king heard these words, fear came upon him, 
and he set the child free. And so strong was his emotion that from 
his eyes streamed forth hot tears, the healing virtues of which, 
according to the will of God, cured his diseased foot." 

Another illustration of a lively faith in an all-seeing Providence 
is offered by the following anecdote. As a king of Bactria was 
pursuing the chase one day, he felt hungry, and sat down to eat. 
And while he was eating, a bee came, seized a morsel of bread, and 
flew slowly away with it. Wondering thereat, the king followed the 
bee, which led him to where sat on a bough a sparrow blind of both 
eyes, which opened its beak wide so soon as it heard the bee’s 


13 Forty Viziers, Nos, 57 and 35. ™ Ibid. No. 63. 
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humming. And the bee broke the bread into three pieces, fed the 
bird with them, and then flew away. ‘When the king saw this 
wondrous work of God, he renounced all earthly ties, and gave himself 
up to the All-true.’ 

From Buddhism a number of stories about self-sacrifice have 
drifted into Islam. Here is a Mohammedan version of one of the 
actions attributed in India to Buddha. One day a dove came flying 
up to Moses, and begged for protection against a pursuing hawk. 
And Moses pitied the dove, and let it take refuge in his bosom. 
But presently up flew the hawk, and charged Moses with injustice 
and cruelty, inasmuch as he had deprived it of the food it was 
about to give to its hungering little ones. And Moses felt that in 
acting kindly towards the dove he had acted cruelly towards the 
hawk. So, in order to reconcile justice with mercy, he cut off from 
his own body a piece of flesh as large as the dove, and was about to 
give it to the hawk for its longing little ones, when the hawk cried : 
‘O Prophet of God, I am Michael, and what seems to thee a dove 
is Gabriel. We came to thee under these forms in order to test and 
to make manifest thy high-mindedness and thy generosity.’ And 
then the two seeming birds disappeared.'® 

In the following story, with which this article may be brought to 
a close, the same virtue, that of self-sacrifice, is commended. But 
the moral is set in a more romantic frame. News was brought one 
day to a. pious and powerful king that a great marvel was to be 
seen in a certain well. For at the bottom of it was a golden 
throne, on which sat a maiden fair as the morn, whose beauty 
seemed to fill the whole cavity with sunlight, and opposite her was 
seated an old and wrinkled man, whose body had wasted away to 
a mere shadow, and who spent his time in gazing alternately at her 
and at a cauldron of boiling oil which seethed before him. Thither 
went the king immediately, found that what had been told him was 
true, and asked the fair maiden what this strange scene meant. ‘I 
am the daughter of a fairy king,’ she replied, ‘and this old man has 
loved me from his youth upwards. To please him have I sat here 
with him for sixty-two years, and both compassion and the fear of 
God prevent me from deserting him. However, I cannot marry 
him, because I am of a celestial race, and he of a terrestrial. But 
he could easily get rid of his earthly elements if he would fling 
himself into this boiling oil, in which case he would become purified 
by the intense heat, and would emerge like refined gold. But 
hitherto he has not had the courage to do so.’ Then spake the old 
man, and said: ‘ Willingly would I fling myself into the cauldron, 
for I would gladly welcome death, were it not for this one reason, 

15 Parrot-Pook, 22nd Evening. 

16 Ibid. 18th Evening. For the Indian originals, see Benfey, Pantchatantra, 
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Only for this cause do I fear to die, in that I should thereby lose 
the delight of gazing on the fair face of her’ whom I love.’ Then 
the king inquired if the old man would follow him in case he led the 
way and emerged from the peril unhurt. ‘Certainly,’ was the reply. 
Whereupon the king stripped, and, ‘ offering up his noble life in 
behalf of the unhappy lover,’ sprang into the cauldron. An hour 
passed, and then he emerged, free from all trace of earthly stain, 
and turned into gold of the purest vein. Down from her throne 
stepped the maiden, bowed her forehead to the ground before the 
king, and offered to become his bride. But ‘No, replied the king ; 
‘what I did was done, not to gain thy love, but to encourage this 
feeble old man.’ Hearing this, the old man followed the king’s 
example, remained for the space of an hour in the boiling oil, and 
then emerged, a gleaming form of purest gold, and a fit bridegroom 
for the fairy maiden, who seated him by her side on the gleamin 
throne, and flung her silver arm around his neck of gold. 

Although it is no more necessary that tellers of moral tales should 
themselves be moral than that he ‘who drives fat oxen should him- 
self be fat,’ yet it may fairly be assumed that there must be good 
elements in the character of a people among whom are current stories 
of so high and pure a tone as those just cited. Under a wise system 
of government those elements might develope into qualities capable 


of elevating the Turks above their present low estate, and of rendering 
their capital what Nabi Effendi says it was in his time, the school of 
great men, ‘the surest of asylums for education and science.’ 


W. R. S. Ratston. 





ON THE IMPERIAL POLICY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


I suppose there is not one amongst us who has not during the last few 
months read numerous speeches and articles on the Eastern Question. 
Many of these contain severe remarks, not only on the present 
Government, but also on our policy generally in reference to our 
colonies and to other countries. 

One of our most distinguished statesmen, for instance, is reportea 
to have said :—‘ There is, I fear, sometimes a reckless and cynical 
selfishness in the manner in which we forget our responsibility in 
dealing with half-civilised countries, and, as it were, play with their 
existence in the exuberance of our power.’ But, if our conduct be 
really characterised by ‘cynical selfishness’ and forgetfulness of our 
responsibilities, surely such a state of things demands more than a 
mere passing reference. On the other hand, if, not being open to 
such an accusation, we still accuse ourselves, no wonder foreign 
writers take us at our word, and condemn us too. 

But what less advanced races themselves think of our rule is well 
shown by the history of such cases as Hongkong and Singapore. In 
the former, says Mr. Wood, ‘ we find a small barren island which, at 
the time of its cession to Britain, was inhabited only by a few hand- 
fuls of fishermen, now crowded with tens of thousands of Chinese, who 
have crossed from the mainiand because they knew that under British 
rule they would be free from oppressive taxation, would be governed 
by just laws, and would be able to carry on a thriving and profitable 
trade. And so,in the once uninhabited island of Singapore, we see a 
motley population attracted from China, the Malay Peninsula, and 
India by a similar cause.’ ' 

Let us then consider whether, in our relations with our colonies, 
India, Ireland, and other countries, we are or are not open to these 
accusations. Now, so far is it from being the case that we have for- 
gotten our responsibilities, that there has for long past been scarcely 
a year when this country has not liberally and cheerfully borne a 
considerable expenditure, incurred for the good of others, and. which 
we might very reasonably have declined to undertake. 


1 On the Benefit to the Colonies of being Members of the British Empire, p. 5. 
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I have, however, found considerable difficulty in arriving at the 
facts. They are scattered over a number of separate accounts, 
returns, reports, &c., and in some cases the figures, though correct, 
are apt to be misleading. Take, for instance, the first China war. 
In the return ‘ Public Income and Expenditure,’ 1869, No. 366, 1, the 
expenditure is given as 2,201,028/. But then, on looking back to 
the several years, it will be seen that China paid us an indemnity of 
4,050,000l., which would leave a balance of 1,850,000/. Out of this, 
however, it will be further found that we paid indemnities to certain 
merchants amounting to 1,260,000/. But it appears from another 
return that the above amounts do not contain the sums paid by 
the Navy and Ordnance Departments. Including these, the real 
cost of the war was not 2,200,000’, but more than 4,200,000. ; 
so that, even after allowing for the China indemnity, the war really 
eost us a very large sum. In other cases also—as, for instance, our 
West African squadron—ro accounts showing the expense appear 
to have been kept. I believe, however, that the following facts will 
be found substantially correct. 

Firstly, then, with regard to the colonies. Other countries, we 
know, have derived a considerable portion of their revenue from their 
colonies and dependencies. . The Athenians exacted a considerable 
annual contribution from their allied States; and this formed, indeed, 
a very important portion of their revenue.? 

With the Romans it was ‘the first principle of taxation that the 
provinces were to defray the expenses of the empire.’* When they 
conquered Sicily, for instance, they exacted a tenth of the field 
produce, and 5 per cent. of the value of all exports and imports. 
Coming down to more recent times, other countries—as, for instance, 
Spain, Portugal, and Holland—have derived considerable revenues 
from their colonial possessions. Very different has been the conduct 
of England. So far from deriving any revenue from our colonies, we 
have spent enormous sums of money for their benefit. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, no account has been 
published showing the amount spent by the mother-country in the 
colonies before the year 1859; but from 1859 to 1869 it amounted 
to more than 41,000,000l., being at the rate of 4,100,000/.a year. In 
. the four following years the sums were as follows, viz. : 


1870. . . 2,745,980. 1 1872. .  .. 1,911,0070. 
a. « sc a 1 oe... 


This considerable reduction arose from the fact that, down to 1870, 
the mother-country bore the military expenses of the colonies; and, 
though this has been by degrees to a great extent discontinued, and it 


2 Thucydides, Pe’op. War, bk. I. ch. xix.; bk. IT. ch. xiii. 
* Sir A. Grant, How the Romans governed their Colonies, p. 16. 1862. Sir A. 
Grant, Rome, England, and India, p. 45. 1863. 
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is not thought necessary to maintain 60 large a force in the colonies, 
even now our expenditure under this head is very considerable. The 
amount for 1875 was, according to the last returns laid before Parlia- 
ment, more than 1,500,000/., the principal items being as follows :— 


Canadian Dominion - 313,0002. | China, Ceylon, &e. 100,000/7. 
South Africa ; - 200,0007. Mediterranean : . 650,0007. 


West Indies. . . 200,000. | 


Moreover, the actual cost to this country is considerably more, 
because this return does not include the cost of arms, accoutrements, 
barrack, hospital, and other stores, nor any proportion for recruiting 
expenses, head-quarter expenses, or non-effective charges. 

It may be said that our Mediterranean military expenditure can 
hardly be called ‘ colonial,’ and it is of course true that we could not 
expect such stations as Malta and Gibraltar to pay their own expenses. 
On the other hand, our great reason for keeping them up is in order 
to protect our communications with India and Australia; and if we 
were disposed to do so, we might well ask why the burden of keeping 
up these communications should fall altogether on us—why some part 
of the cost. should not be borne by the colonies. Moreover, the 
above-mentioned expenditure refers only to the troops on service out 
of the mother-country ; but, inasmuch as even the troops at home are 
available in case of need for colonial purposes, we might well, on a 
strict account, require some contribution towards the permanent 
expenses. Our national accounts show no sums devoted nominally 
to naval expenses on account of our colonies; yet, in fact, this country 
bears the whole naval expense, which, if they were independent, 
would fall on them. For them we act as the police of the seas; 
their shores are protected at our expense. What a saving this is to 
them little consideration is required to show. Thirty millions of 
Englishmen in Great Britain and Ireland pay 12,000,000/. a year for 
naval purposes: two hundred millions of our fellow-countrymen in 
the colonies and India pay scarcely anything. 

That they would be put to very considerable expense under this 
head, if it were not for our fleet, is shown by the experience of 
other countries. France spends annually on her navy more than 
5,000,000/.; Russia, 3,500,000/.; Turkey, 3,000,000/.; Austria, 
2,000,000/.; Germany, 1,400,000/.; Italy, 1,700,0001.; Spain, 
1,000,000/.; and, in case it should be said that these are all 
European powers, bidding against one another, I will add Brazil, 
1,250,0001., and the United States, 4,200,000/. The latter owns 180 
vessels, 50 of them ironclads, and carrying 1,300 guns, thus affording 
a remarkable contrast to her neighbour Canada, whose navy consists 
of about 8 little boats on the lakes, carrying 18 guns amongst them! 
Our other colonies, I believe, spend nothing on their navy, excepting 


Victoria, which has one small vessel. 
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Moreover, in addition to these annual and current expenses, there 
have been various -colonial wars—wars in which the mother-country 
had only a secondary and subsidiary interest. Under this head I 
might mention in 1873-4 the Ashantee war, which cost us in 
round numbers 1,000,000/.; in 1865 the New Zealand war, 750,000/., 
of which the colony afterwards paid 500,000/., by a loan raised on 
bonds which we guaranteed ; the Kaffir war (1849-53), 2,000,000. ; 
the two Chinese wars, &c. 

A portion of the claim made upon us by America in reference to 
the‘ Alabama’ and other cruisers was partly based on the fact that 
the authorities at Melbourne had allowed the ‘Shenandoah’ to refit 
there. The arbitrators took this view, but we, not the colony, paid 
accordingly. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, from some at least of our civil ex- 
penditure, the colonies derive a great benefit, without being put to 
any expense. They have the advantage of an Imperial Court of 
Appeal; the whole cost of international communication, of our 
embassies in foreign countries, of our consular establishments, the 
Colonial Office, the maintenance of the dignity of the Crown, are 
borne, cheerfully indeed, but exclusively, by those of her Majesty’s 
subjects who reside in the mother-country.* 

We carry on, no doubt, a great and lucrative trade with our 
colonies. The benefit, however, is mutual, and there are no dif- 
ferential duties or other fiscal arrangements which give us any 
advantage over them. Wherever there is any difference in the 
duties, it tells against us. Down to the year 1846, for instance, we 
admitted sugar from our West Indian colonies at a much lower duty 
than that from other countries. Several of our colonies are not yet 
alive to the advantages of Free-trade, but maintain a system of 
protective duties which injures our interests without benefiting 
those of the colonies, 

On various occasions we have either advanced or guaranteed loans 
for our colonies. Since 1830 these sums have been as follows, viz. : 


£ 

In 1835 for Dominica . ‘ é é i 10,000 
» 1843 ,, Antigua > E : 4 r - 100,000 
» Montserrat . A = ‘ ; 23,000 
9» —.9y- Nevis 
1848 ,, Tobago 

» British Guiana 

y Trinidad 


”? 


” ” ° 
» British Guiana 
» Jamaica 
» St. Lucia 
5, Grenada 


* India, however, contributes towards the expense of the embassy and consular 
establishments in China. 
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2 
In 1855 for Jamaica ‘ ° ° ; 500,000 
y 1857 ,, New Zealand ‘ - 500,000 
1865 ,, & ; : : : - 500,000 
1868 ,, Canada 7 a ; : - 1,500,000 
BOIS hap | 55 , : . ; ‘ . 1,500,000 
» 9  g seupertsLand. ° ‘ * 300,000 
» 1875 ,, Canada . é m , ‘ - 1,500,000 


” 


The loan known as the Russo-Dutch loan stands on a different 
footing. It amounted originally to 1,750,000/. with 5 per cent. 
interest, and was undertaken in 1815 ‘towards the satisfactory 
settlement of the Low Countries in union with Holland under the 
dominion of the House of Orange ;’ and, in consideration of it, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice were ceded 
to Great Britain. None of the expense of this loan, however, fell on 
these colonies ; on the contrary, the whole was thrown on the mother- 
country, and we are still paying 65,000/. a year under this head. 

In the year 1874, at the instance of the natives, and in conse- 
quence of the earnest request of our Australasian fellow-countrymen, 
we reluctantly consented to accept the cession of the Fiji Islands. 
As had been foreseen, the revenue fell short of the expenditure, and 
Parliament had to vote 40,000/. in 1875, and 35,000/. in 1876, 
to carry on the government of our new colony. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Lord Carnarvon wrote to inquire whether our four great 
Australasian colonies would be disposed to contribute 4,000/. a year 
each, thus still leaving the lion’s share of the burden to the mother- 
country. I confess I regret that not one of the colonies has ex- 
pressed any readiness to do so. Of course Lord Carnarvon did not 
press the matter; for, as he very truly observed, in an excellent 
circular letter of the 9th of July, 1875, it would have been 


obviously undesirable, in a matter where the grace of the action depended upon its 
being voluntary, and where the amount involved was so small that it would be 
mainly valuable as proving the readiness of the great colonies to accept their 
membership in the common duties of the Empire, to put the slightest pressure upon 
any one of them to make this joint contribution. It was, as I explained in my 
former despatch, principally to give trial and effect to the principle of joint action 
among different members of the Empire in such cases, that I invited co-operation 
in a matter in which the contributions proposed were so inconsiderable as to make 
it practically immaterial, except in connection with such a principle, whether the 
arrangement could be at once carried out.5 ; 


Sir Julius Vogel, the Prime Minister of New Zealand, gave as 
one reason for his declining the suggestion, that ‘it is not the 
business of Governments to be liberal,’ which is perhaps true, but 
there is also an opposite course which seems still less appropriate. 
Sir Julius does not deny that New Zealand felt a great interest in 


® Earl of Carnarvon to the Gov. of Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, and 
New Zealand. Downing Street, July 9, 1875. 
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the annexation of Fiji; but he urges that it ‘ was trifling as com- 
pared with the interest which the mother-country had in it’—and 
why? On account of our ‘determination to put down South Sea 
slavery.’ Certainly, we feel strongly on that point, and are ready 
to submit to sacrifices in the future, as we have in the past; but I 
cannot believe that our fellow-countrymen in the colonies do not 
go with us on the question. But, although our colonies have not 
hitherto seen their way to act on Lord Carnarvon’s suggestion, the 
general tone of the correspondence is most courteous, the views of the 
colonial press seem more liberal than those of the Governments, and 
though the result has thrown a considerable expense on Great Britain 
and Ireland, I think we shall hereafter look back with satisfaction 
on the course we have taken in this matter. 

Our colonies, as a whole, have been remarkably prosperous, their 
profits high, their wages far above the English standard, but we have 
never grudged the large sums spent upon them, feeling ourselves 
more than repaid by the proud satisfaction with which we viewed 
their continued and increasing strength and prosperity. 

Much of what has been said with reference to the colonies applies 
alsoto India. It is hardly necessary to say that India makes no direct 
contribution to the general expenses of the Empire, nor to those home 
charges, from which she, like our colonies, derives no small advantage. 
No English labourer, no English taxpayer, derives a penny of direct 
advantage, or pays a penny less towards the revenues of the country, 
because we hold India, 

So far as military expenditure is concerned, the greatest care is 
taken that India should pay nothing beyond what is necessary for 
the troops actually on duty there. It is amusing, if so serious a 
subject can be amusing, to see how energetically the India Office 
resists any application made by the War Office for any charge 
beyond what the Indian authorities regard as absolutely necessary. 

As regards the navy also, it seems to me that India is treated 
with the utmost liberality. That she derives a great advantage 
from our fleet cannot be doubted. It saves her from a heavy 
expense, which she must otherwise have incurred; she contributes 
to it, however, only the small sum of 70,000/. a year, in addition 
to which she spends about half a million on steam-tuags, inland 
vessels, pilotage allowances, port charges, &c. 

Moreover, the possession of India has in various ways thrown very 
heavy charges on this country. The first war with China, in 1840, 
arose out of disputes connected with the opium trade. Whatever 
differences of opinion there may be with reference to the effects of 
this drug, and our fiscal arrangements connected therewith, it is at 
least clear that the matter is one which concerns India, and not 
England. India derived even then from opium a revenue of 
1,000,000/. a year, which has since risen to 8,000,000/. England, 
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on the other hand, derives no revenue from opium. Yet, although 
the war of 1840 arose out of disputes with reference to opium, and 
was therefore undertaken with reference to Indian interests, so 
scrupulous were we to throw no burden on India which could by 
any possibility be regarded as unfair, so determined to treat her not 
only with justice, but with liberality, that the expense of the expe- 
dition was borne entirely by the mother-country, though in the 
end the greater part was paid by China. 

The second China war, in 1857, arose out of a dispute about a 
small vessel called the ‘ Arrow.’ Now the ‘ Arrow’ was manned by 
Chinese; she was owned by a Chinaman, and the cargo belonged 
toa Chinaman: but the authorities of Hong Kong claimed her, by 
virtue of an Act of their local Legislature. This war, therefore, 
arose with reference to property not belonging to anyone in Great 
Britain. It was defended by reference to colonial legislation ; but, 
of course, Hong Kong could not bear the expense, which, amounting 
to 6,600,000/., was paid by us, though China subsequently paid us 
an indemnity of 2,000,000/., reducing the cost to 4,600,000/. Even 
the Crimean war was undertaken on grounds of Imperial policy, in 
which India was, to say the least, as much interested as Great 
Britain ; but I need not say that all the expense fell upon us. I 
observe that the Mohammedans of India have memorialised us to 
help the Turks—so ingrained is the idea that all war expenses, 
whatever the object may be, ought to fall exclusively on the mother- 
country. The general principles which regulate the pecuniary re- 
lations between Great Britain and India are clearly laid down in 
the 2nd clause of the Act 21 & 22 Vict., cap. 106, which directs 
that Indian revenues shall be expended ‘for the purposes of the 
government of India alone;’ and also in the 52nd clause, which 
directs the auditor to report on the accounts, ‘ specially noting any 
case in which it shall appear to him that any money arising out of 
the revenues of India has been appropriated to other purposes than 
those of the government of India, to which alone they are ap- 
plicable.’ 

These have been the principles on which we have governed 
India. We may have made mistakes there, as we have made mis- 
takes at home; but, at any rate, our honest effort and desire has 
been to govern India for the benefit of the people of India. That 
they have benefited hitherto by our rule cannot, I think, be denied. 
No one can doubt that their taxes are lighter, their lives and pro- 
perty more secure, than if they had remained under native rulers ; 
and it is at least certain that India doés not contribute a penny to 
our English revenue. That we are loved in India cannot be main- 
tained, and would perhaps be too much to expect. That our 
government is hated is, however, equally untrue. 

That our rule is not unpopular was, I think, clearly shown during 
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the mutiny. If our government had been characterised by avarice 
or injustice—if, on the whole, we had not been trusted and respected 
by the population of India—we must then have been swept into the 
sea. The bravery of our gallant troops, the skill of their officers, 
would, umder such circumstances, have availed little. The people 
of India took, however, no part against us, and their behaviour in 
that crisis is the strongest testimony to the mode in which we have 
fulfilled our great trust. 

This is not the place to discuss the future relations between the 
two countries. The time will, I hope, come when it will be possible 
to entrust legislative duties to India, as we have done with several 
of our principal colonies; which, while still retaining the proud 
privilege of forming part of the greatest empire of the world, have 
yet the duty and responsibility of self-government. It is not, I 
think, unreasonable to expect that, when the time sball come when 
India is ready for a representative government, she may, like our 
great colonies in Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand, also 
elect to remain a member of the British Empire. 

I have already alluded to some wars with native races, undertaken 
on behalf of our colonies. These have, no doubt, thrown a very con- 
siderable expense on the mother-country; but, on the whole, I think 
it is remarkable that we should have maintained such friendly 
relations with the aboriginal inhabitants in our colonies. In many 
cases—such, for instance, as the Maoris, Kaffirs, and Redskins—we 
had to deal with warlike races, continually at feud with one another ; 
and, had they not felt that we were dealing fairly with them, we 
should, notwithstanding our strength, have been in constant conflict. 
Witness, for instance, the Redskins. I will quote the striking 
testimony of an American bishop,’ Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 
who thus contrasts the relations between America and Great Britain 
with the Indians in their respective territories : 


On one side of the line [he says] is a nation that has spent 500,000,000. in 
Indian wars ; a people who have not one hundred miles between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific which has not been the scene of an Indian massacre ; a Government which 
has not passed twenty years without an Indian war ; not one Indian tribe to whom 
it has given Christian civilisation; and which celebrates its Centenary by another 
bloody Indian war. On the other side of the line are the same greedy, dominant 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the same heathen. They have not spent one dollar in 
Indian wars, and have had no Indian massacres. Why? In Canada the Indian 
treaties call these men ‘the Indian subjects of her Majesty.’ When civilisation 
approaches them they are placed on ample reservations, receive aid in civilisation, 
have personal rights ia property, are amenable to law, and protected by law, have 
schools, and Christian people send them the best teachers.® 


The loans for which we are responsible are not limited to those 
raised in the intecests of the colonies. We have also either guaran- 


* 1 1¢ Hunting Grounds of the Great West, p. 43. 
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teed or ourselves lent various large sums in aid of other countries; 
there is the Sardinian loan of 2,000,000/., and the Turkish of 
5,000,000/., on neither of which, however, have we been called on for 
any contribution. For the Greek loan, however, England has paid 
since 1843 the sum of 1,177,000l. 

I now come to the case of Ireland. Here it might, to judge from 
the invectives of Home Rulers, be feared that it would be difficult to 
make out a good case. On the contrary, however, it is not difficult, 
I think, to show that Ireland has been and is treated most liberally. 
She is represented in the House of Commons by over a hundred 
members; and, as regards laws, certainly Ireland has nothing to 
complain of. Where her laws differ from ours, those differences 
have arisen from endeavours, whether wise or unwise, certainly 
honest, to adapt them to the peculiar requirements, conditions, and 
wishes of the country. As regards religious equality, there can be 
no doubt that Ireland possesses it perhaps even more completely 
than either England or Scotland. As regards land, Parliament has 
given Irish farmers certain facilities to enable them to purchase 
lands, which neither England nor Scotland enjoys. As regards 
Government patronage, the Irish also have more than their nume- 
rical proportion of Government offices. Lastly, I come to finance. 

As long ago as 1822 Ireland was already very much dependent on 
the potato ; and in that year a failure of the crop created great dis- 
tress. On the 22nd of May a great meeting was held in London; no 
less than 260,000/. was subscribed, in addition to which 44,000/. was 
subscribed in Ireland, and 300,000/. voted by Parliament. 

In 1845-7 the crop again failed, and this time the results were 
much more disastrous. The distress in Ireland was dreadful. In this 
country the deepest sympathy was felt. Meetings were held, com- 
mittees organised, and, in the words of the Edinburgh Review, in 
an interesting article on the famine, ‘ from the Queen on her throne 
to the convict in the hulks, expenses were curtailed and privations 
endured in order to swell the Irish subscription.’ Altogether,434,7841. 
was raised in this manner, and sent, five-sixths to Ireland, and one- 
sixth to Scotland. 

In addition to this, Government took powers to lend no less than 
9,500,000/. in mitigation of Irish distress; and 3,000,000 persons 
received daily rations from the officials entrusted with the task. 
This enterprise, says the Edinburgh Review, ‘was in truth the 
grandest attempt ever made to grapple with famine over a whole 
country. Organised armies amounting to hundreds and thousands 
have been rationed before; but neither ancient nor modern history 
can furnish a parallel to the fact that upwards of 3,000,000 persons 
were fed every day, in the neighbourhood of their own houses, by 
administrative arrangements emanating from and controlled by one 
central office.’ 
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It was originally intended that this sum voted by Parliament 
should be only a loan to Ireland; but the distress continued, and in 
the year 1853 no less than 4,500,000/. was absolutely remitted, being 
a present to Ireland of public money to that extent. This sum, 
however, large as it is, by no means represents all that has been done 
for Ireland. There is a system by which, through certain Loan Com- 
missioners, national money is to a certain extent’ advanced for local 
works. Now from this point of view also Ireland has been most 
liberally dealt with: the amount advanced to England and Scotland 
together has been 31,123,000/.; to Ireland no less than 32,727,0001. 
But more than this. In some cases, where the localities are unable 
to repay the money so advanced, the claim has been remitted; and 
the amounts so remitted are as follows: for England, 249,000/. ; for 
Scotland, 196,000/.; for Ireland, 3,950,000/.; making, with the 
4,500,000/. already mentioned, no less than 8,497,000/. of national 
money which has been, so to say, given to Ireland, against 445,0001, 
to England and Scotland together. 

So much for the past. I now come to the present. The taxa- 
tion of Ireland differs in several ways from that of Great Britain ; 
but there is no one single tax which is heavier in Ireland than in 
Great Britain. On the other hand, Ireland is exempted altogether 
from certain taxes which in Great Britain produce about 4,500,0001. 
a year. 

They are as follows : 

Inhabited House Duty . d : : 1,421,000, 

Land Tax ‘ : : , ; ; . 1,090,000 

832,000 
343,000 
118,000 
4,000 


Excise Licenses 

Dog Licenses . 
Armorial Bearings . 
Patent Medicines 
Railways 


4,545,000 


Ireland also enjoys an exemption from legacy duty, in favour of 
charitable bequests, which does not extend to English charities, and 
Irish farmers pay a lower rate of income-tax than those in England. 

I now pass to the sums given out of the Imperial Treasury in aid 
of local expenditure. On this subject I will take my illustrations 
entirely from an Trish source—from an admirable address recently 
delivered by Lord Emly before the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland. The contribution of Great Britain to the national 
revenues is almost exactly ten times as large as that of Ireland; or, 
if we consider the two countries from the point of view of their popu- 
lation, that of Ireland is very nearly one-sixth of that of Great 
Britain. The sums spent on police, education, and poor relief in the 
two countries are not in a very different ratio, being, in round 
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numbers, 15,000,000/. in Great Britain and 2,000,000/. in Ireland. 
But, if we now consider the mode in which these sums are raised, 
what a contrast do we find! In Great Britain the police costs 
2,813,000/., of which 2,205,000/. is derived from local sources, and 
only 608,000/. from the Imperial Exchequer. In Ireland the police 
costs 986,000/.;7 but, having no wish to overstate the case, I will 
take only half of this, regarding the other half asa part of our military 
forces. Let us then take it at 493,000/., of which no less than 
411,000/. is paid by government, and only 80,000/. from local sources. 
The case of education is even more striking. In Great Britain 
more than half the expense—namely, 1,948,000/.—is obtained from 
local sources, while in Ireland, out of a total of 616,000/., only 
69,000/. is provided from local sources ; the rest—547,000/.—falling 
on the Imperial Exchequer. 

Again, the separate civil establishments (other than Police, Educa- 
tion, and Poor Relief) are much heavier in proportion in Ireland 
than in Great Britain, being 1,542,000/., against 4,219,000/. 

Now let us consider what effect this has on the rates. We have 
seen that the taxation raised in Ireland is just one-tenth of that 
raised in Great Britain: now, if Ireland received in aid of rates and 
for her civil establishments only in proportion to her population, as 
compared with that of Great Britain, she would have had to raise 
698,000/. more from local sources, and her rates would have been 
raised from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 2d., or nearly 2s. in the pound; while, if 
her receipts from the Imperial Exchequer had been in proportion to 
her contributions—namely, one-tenth—she would have had to raise an 
additional sum of no less than 1,120,000l., and her rates would have 
been raised to 6s. 3d.; in fact, they would have been very nearly 
doubled. 

The last question to which I should like to direct attention is 
the effort—it may now almost be said the successful effort—which 
this country has made to put down the slave trade. In ancient 
times slavery was sanctioned by the highest authority. Slavery is 
allowed in the Old Testament. Xenophon proposed, in order to 
raise the revenues of Athens, that the State should purchase a large 
number of slaves, and work the silver mines. Cicero, in one of his 
letters to Atticus, while taking it as a matter of course that he will 
have slaves, presumes that he would not care to have any from 


7 Lord Emly takes the amounts for the year 1873, and as I wish to take these 
facts from an Irish source, and especially from one of such high authority, I shall 
follow him in this. I must add, however, that at present the Central Government _ 
bears more of the cost of police than was then the case; so that, as regards Great 
sritain, the amount contributed in relief of rates is, under this head, now ahout 
600,0002. more than in 1873. On the other hand, the charge for Irish poliée has, 
in the meantime, risen from 820,0002., to 1,210,000/.—showing an incre; Ze Of no 
less than 400,0007. The argument, therefore, remains practically unatteg ed. 
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18 
Britain, because the Britons are so uncultivated that they are not 
worthy to form part of an Athenian household. of 
Aristotle, in the Ethics, observes that ‘a family, to be com- dif 
plete, must consist of freemen and slaves.’ He admits, indeed, that of 
some have objected to slavery; but, after an elaborate dissertation on adr 
the subject, in which he maintains that it is in entire conformity with inv 
the general scheme of nature, he finally comes to the conclusion that stal 
‘ slavery is founded both on utility and justice.’ Gradually, however, of 1 
and especially in modern times, more enlightened ideas prevailed. was 
For many years England has taken the lead in the endeavours to put at 
down slavery—endeavours with which the names of Wilberforce, evel 
Clarkson, and Buxton will long be honourably associated. but 
As long ago as 1788, on the motion of the then Prime Minister, subs 
the House of Commons passed a resolution on the subject, and as to t 
soon as the great war with Napoleon was concluded, we made treaties and 
with the principal slave-owning countries on the subject, and even great 
paid considerable sums of money to effect this object. At that time 1 
the number of slaves transported across the Atlantic amounted to L 
more than 100,000 annually, and is even said to have risen in some measu 
years to over 130,000.9 More than fifty years ago, therefore, we such p 
determined to keep a fleet of from twenty to thirty vessels on the ue 
West Coast of Africa, in order, as far as possible, to prevent this ihe ol 
horrible traffic. France at first agreed to join us, and to keep the same ment ; 
number of vessels, but afterwards changed her mind, and the whole restrict 
burden fell on us. There are no accounts which show the expense III 
of this West African squadron. Mr. Gladstone, speaking in 1850, ea 
estimated it at more than 700,000/. a year. It was estimated by present 
several competent authorities at 1,000,000/., while others, considering IV. 
that we should, under any circumstances, keep a fleet on the West to grant 
Coast of Africa, placed the extra expense of the slave-trade squadron at P avliom 
no more than 300,000/. a year. In addition, however, to the pecuniary es 
outlay, it involved a considerable sacrifice of life in consequence of the JF Joca) Jeo 
deadly climate. On various occasions the policy of continuing this religious 
blockade of a continent was questioned in the House of Commons; 0 
but it is remarkable that, though the expense was naturally referred hapa 
to as an item of the discussion, the question never turned upon oT come 
the cost, but only on the efficacy of the proceeding. No one would in aa 
have objected to pay the money, if only the slaves could be saved. pa : a 
In fact, by this and other means, this detestable traffic has been sel . 
almost entirely put an end to, and froma return obtained by Colonel As 
Sykes in 1869, it appears that in the four preceding years only twenty © not : 
slaves were captured. great A 
Nor were our efforts confined to the trade in slaves. Our West § , ‘ea 
Indian colonists, like others in tropical countries, were large slave- eice. 
owners, and the mode of emancipating these slaves was a matter P 
10 ‘ 
* Bk, I. ch, iv. ® Hansard, cli. p. 1302. pn 
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of much anxious consideration. The subject was one of great 
difficulty, and the interests involved were enormous. The number 
of slaves at that time in the West Indies was 800,000,'° and it was 
admitted on all hands that the emancipation of the slaves would 
involve a great pecuniary loss to their masters. Under these circum- 
stances, Lord Stanley, on the 14th of May, 1833, brought in, on behalf 
of the Government, the celebrated resolutions under which slavery 
was happily abolished in the British dominions. The Government 
at first contemplated a loan to the West India proprietors; but 
eventually, on the 11th of June, the Government proposed, not a loan, 
but a free gift, of no less than 20,000,000/. Mr. Briscoe moved to 
substitute 15,000,000/.; but so strong was the desire to do justice 
to the West Indies, that the larger sum was voted by 304 to 56, 
and the country, I may add, submitted without a murmur to this 
great sacrifice. 
The actual resolutions were as follows :— 

I, That it is the opinion of this Committee that immediate and effectual 
measures be taken for the entire abolition of s!avery throughout the colonies, under 
such provisions for regulating the condition of the negroes as may combine their 
welfare with the interests of the proprietors. 

II. That it is expedient that all children born after the passing of any Act, or 
who shall be under the age of six years at the time of passing any Act of Parlia- 
ment for this purpose, be declared free ; subject nevertheless to such temporary 
restrictions as may be deemed necessary for their support and maintenance. 

III. That all persons now slaves shall be registered as apprenticed labourers, 
and acquire thereby all rights and privileges of freemen, subject to the restriction 
of labouring, under conditions and for a time to be fixed by Parliament, for their 
present owners. 

IV. That towards the compensation of the proprietors his Majesty be enabled 
to grant to them a sum not exceeding 20,000,000/. sterling, to be appropriated as 
Parliament shall direct. 

V. That his Majesty be enabled to defray any such expense as he may incur in 
establishing an efficient stipendiary magistracy in the colonies, and in aiding the 
local legislatures in providing, upon liberal and comprehensive principles, for the 
religious and moral education of the negro population to be emancipated." 


On the whole, then, it seems to me clear that the policy of Great 
Britain has been characterised by justice and even generosity ; that 
as regards the colonies we have exercised our authority, not for our 
own profit, but for their advantage ; that the mother-country has not 
only on various occasions made great sacrifices, but has also borne 
heavy and continuous charges for their benefit. 

Indeed, when we look back on the whole history of the past, it 
is not, I think, too much to say that our country has exercised its 
great trust in a wise and liberal spirit, and governed the Empire in 
a manner scarcely less glorious than the victories by which that 


Empire was won. 
Joun Luppock. 
10 Hansard, xviii., June 3. 
" Papers relating to the Abolition of Slavery. Part I. Jamaica, 1833-35. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE. 


THERE must be few sober and cultivated persons at the present time, 
of whatever sect or persuasion they may be, who do not regard the 
present and future of the Church of England with a deep and even 
sympathetic interest. A great and historical body, intimately con- 
nected with the national life of the country, under one aspect putting 
forth new manifestations of life and energy, and under another dis- 
closing seriously increased indications of discord and antagonism, can- 
not but arrest the attention not merely of the Churchman or of the 
opponent of the Church, but of all serious and reasonable persons 
who, however else they may differ, are united in desiring the main- 
tenance of the religious life of this kingdom and people. 

It is to such sober and reasonable persons that we now address 
ourselves ; and it is to supply to them some passing help in forming 
a right judgment on the present and future of the National Church 
that we shall place before them the comments and considerations that 
will follow. Our object in this article is not to undertake the office 
of apologists or defenders, but simply to set forth with candour and 
impartiality the plain circumstances and position of the Church of 
England at the present time, to point out as far as we are able the 
direction of the stream of tendencies, and so lastly to endeavour to 
form some estimate of that veiled future towards which all these 
tendencies are now rapidly bearing us. Wedo not therefore intend to 
weary the reader with statistics or details, but simply to place before 
him those broad outlines of the contemporary history of the National 
Church which will best enable him to give some answer to the varied 
and complicated questions in connection with the Church of England 
which each passing year is now silently bringing before us. Disguise 
it as we may, the most hopeful among us are not without our anxie- 
ties. Forces seem now at work which point with increasing steadiness 
in one direction ; and yet the more carefully we consider the actual 
and present phenomena of Church life around us, the more distinct 
does the persuasion seem to be that the ultimate line of tendency of 
the varied forces and influences that are now bearing on the National 
Church does not after all point in the direction which, it is 
popularly assumed, must be the direction of the forces of the future. 
No doubt hopes and desires in all such estimates greatly modify our 
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judgments on either side; still this certainly may be said, that with 
the manifestations of fresh life and energy in the Church of England 
which every year’s experience brings before us, no religious person of 
competent judgment could possibly be led to conceive any other future 
than one of increased efficiency. That modifications will be introduced 
in the relations between the Church and the State it may be perfectly 
reasonable to anticipate; that changes in the current of several 
popular theological opinions may silently develope themselves seems 
also certainly to be looked for; that some alteration in the present 
lines of demarcation between Church and Dissent may take place 
under the modifying influences of love and adoration of a common 
Lord is perfectly conceivable; but that any serious organic change 
injurious to its well-being can ever happen to the Church of England 
isa thought which each year of present Church-life renders now less 
and less conceivable. 

But let us not anticipate. Let us rather take into consideration 
some of those facts, phenomena, and general circumstances connected 
with the Church of England which must be the real bases for any 
sound and intelligent judgment on its present or on its future. 

I. We may begin by noticing those general characteristics of the 
Church of England which seem now more distinctly to be recognised. 
In specifying some of these, are we not fully justified in giving 
prominence to three, which during the last few years have marked 
the general course of Church development in this country ? Is it not 
the language of truth and fact, and not of mere panegyric, to say 
that those three characteristics are life, increased elasticity, and 
increased toleration ? 

That there is now life in the Church, new energy, and fuller 
earnestness, no one can fairly deny. It may be ascribed by different 
thinkers to very different influences, but that there is life, and that 
that life is shown not only in the public services of the Church, but 
in the various details of its local ministrations, will, we may fairly 
suppose, be conceded even by our most determined opponents. Into 
the details of the very varied manifestations of that life we do not 
propose to enter, but it does seem perfectly just, and fair, and con- 
sistent with fact, to say generally that a clear sense of responsibility 
and a clear consciousness of duty have of late shown themselves in the 
National Church in the form of new life and activity. It isto be ob- 
served quite as much in the laity as in the clergy, in women if not more 
than in men—so much so indeed that woman’s work in the Church of 
England is now one of our most practical and constantly recurrent ques- 
tions. Whence this life has come, as we have already said, may be very — 
differently defined. That it showed itself, in its later outpouring, 
first in the High Church, and as a sort of sequel of the Oxford move- 
ment of forty years ago, may perhaps be generally admitted; but to 
assert (as is now often asserted) that it is principally if not entirely 

E2 
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confined to that party is utterly inconsistent with the fact. The 
same life which, twice forty years ago, potently displayed itself in the 
preaching and missionary energy of the Evangelical party has within 
the last few years shown itself in the descendants of that party in 
general Church work as potently as in days gone by. Whether in 
missions, Bible classes, young men’s associations, or in the earnest 
support of missionary work abroad, the Evangelical party must now 
be considered quite. as fully and as efficiently sharers as their High 
Church brethren. To both parties it has come from one and the 
same fountain. The Spirit of life has again vouchsafed to breathe 
upon the Church of England ; and in all these energies and activities 
and developments those that have eyes to see reverently behold the 
mysterious workings of the Holy Ghost, and an illustration of the 
certain truth that Churches, as well as individuals, have their revivals 
and renewals, and that such a revival and renewal has of late been 
vouchsafed to the Church of England. 

If this be so, we may look forward hopefully, and contemplate 
with serenity and even cheerfulness much that is now disquieting us, 
If there is life, there ever must, be, in the present constitution of 
things, that strife which is one form of its working and manifestation, 
It was so in the earliest days of the Gospel, and it must “be so to the 
very end. 

If there be life, there is also as clearly some increase in elasticity. 
The new life has, as it were, forced for itself a way, and has modified 
the rigidity of our system and its formularies. We see this very 
plainly in some recent relaxations of the Act of Uniformity, and still 
more in the many silent concessions that are regularly made to the 
spiritual necessities of local missions. Let any one who can look 
back half a century contrast the now normal circumstances of an 
earnest mission-service, its addresses, meditations, after-meeting, and 
variedly interspersed singings and prayers, with the warmest services 
that he can remember in the past, anc he will at once appreciate 
the extent to which elasticity has found its way into a system from 
which it had been carefully and even jealously excluded. When we 
remember that we are now working under rubrics that are not only at 
Jeast 200 years old, but bear in many of their details the studiously 
formulated results of many bitter controversies, we may marvel that 
anything short of a miracle could have brought into our services and 
the general work of the Church the elasticity—though still modest 
in its amount—by which we are now all spiritually profiting. 
Whether it is desirable that this amount should be increased, either 
legislatively or by a sort of tacit consent and connivance, may be 
considered very opinionable. It may be reasonably urged that any 
large amount of freedom is inconsistent with the spirit of uniformity 
which has pervaded all the services and ordinances of the Church of 
England, and it may be quite truly said that even in the details to 
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which we have alluded it would not be always easy to specify any 
distinct infraction of arubric.' However, be this as it may, this novel 
element of elasticity has found its way into the ministrations of the 
Church, and, up to the present time, with certainly the most beneficial 
results. It is to a certain extent an answer to the charge that is per- 
petually brought against the Church of England as being both unable 
and unwilling to adapt itself to the spiritual necessities of the 
changing times in which we are iiving. The Church is certainly not 
unwilling, and it has also of late shown that it is by no means so 
hindered and hampered in its formularies as the opponents of the 
Church are perpetually asserting. Even those who are fairly our 
well-wishers frequently indulge in language which shows how very 
imperfectly this element of elasticity is taken into consideration. 
When, for example, in one of our best and most cultivated weekly 
periodicals, we read that in the inability of the Church of England to 
reform her rubrics, and still more in her tacit declaration that such a 
reform is not urgent.y necessary, we are to recognise ‘the marks of a 
decay which must end in dissolution,’ we seem at once justified in 
saying that the writer of such a paragraph has shut his eyes to the 
adaptive forces now at work in the Church, and to the quiet success 
that has attended their recent developments. 

The third characteristic that we have named—increased tolera- 
tion—will perhaps be called into question by many of our readers. 
Whether it be so or not, let us, at any rate, make perfectly plain what 
we mean. We dv not mean that spurious and self-defeating liberalism 
that is always seeking to dilute the essential principles,of the com- 
munity to which it professedly belongs, and to efface those plain 
lines of demarcation which it is truest charity as well as truest 
unity to adhere to and maintain. We do not mean mere sporadic 
fraternising with Dissenters; still less do we include under the term 
those patronising overtures which are often made to them, but which 
probably do more to irritate and alienate than any course of pro- 
ceeding which could be named. We do not so misapply the honour- 
able word toleration. We mean by it that sober and charitable 
consideration for the opinions of others, even for those who may very 
widely differ from us, which shows itself in seeking common ground 
on which servants of the same Lord may honestly cooperate, and, 
without sacrificing or even minimising a principle, may yet unitedly 


! To take an instance. There has been nothing more neglected in the service of 
the Church of England than meditation in the house of God, especially when in 
connection with some after-service. This neglect is now remedied in many churches 
by the simple and perfectly legal expedient of fixing a certain hour for the Litany, 
and arranging that the church will be open half an hour before for private prayer 
and meditation. It may be here noticed in passing that the practice of leaving 
churches all day open for private prayer is gradually increasing, and so a great 
reproach is gradually becoming wiped away from the usages, of our Protestant 
Church. 
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labour in the furtherance of hiskingdom. This feeling and principle 
is comparatively of recent development in its true and genuine 
form, but it would certainly seem to be increasing, and is a factor 
in the future progress of the Church of England of the greatest 
possible importance. Toleration, in its true form, is something 
more than the humour and fashion of the day. It is not only a popular 
virtue, but is becoming by degrees a sort of test of the real public 
worth and, so to say, workable character of a community. Just 
then in proportion as we find it in the Church of England will that 
Church be likely to remain the Church of the kingdom and people. 

But, it will be said, what indications really are there that there 
is this toleration? Between the two extreme parties within the 
Church there is apparently very little at the present time, and there 
may be for a certain period still less as time goes on. But between 
the broad central body of the Church and the chief Nonconformist 
communities there are many signs that an improved feeling is 
silently springing up. Common ground has in several cases been 
found for common labours. We have, for example, the fact before 
us that for seven years Churchmen and Nonconformists have been 
cooperating in what might beforehand have been deemed the almost 
impossible work of a joint revision of the authorised version of the 
Holy Scriptures. And we have also this further fact before us that 
the movement had its origin in resolutions of the thoroughly con- 
servative Convocation of Canterbury. We have further instances 
of the same feelings and principles in some of the movements against 
modern unbelief. Not only are Churchmen willing to work on equal 
terms with Dissenters in such societies as, for example, the Christian 
Evidence Society; not only do they appear together on the same 
platform, but even in the same publication and between the boards 
of the same volume the essays of bishops and presbyters are found in 
juxtaposition with those of modern divines whose fathers and fore- 
fathers have belonged to the ranks of Nonconformity. As a last 
illustration we might mention that even in the historical hall of 
Lambeth Palace, and under the very frown of the Lollard’s Tower, 
an archbishop and six or seven of his suffragans spent, only last year, 
a profitable summer day with some twenty eminent Nonconformists 
in discussion on the best mode of meeting the present tendencies to 
infidelity. Toleration of a true and thoroughly loyal character is 
certainly developing in the Church of England, and will greatly 
modify the future of that Church in its relations to the nation at 
large. 

The only hindrances that we can foresee to the continuance of 
this development are to be found in the unwise attempts, as we deem 
them, to bring about corporate reunion. Our Wesleyan brethren, as 
being nearest to the National Church, have frequently received these 
overtures, and have always answered them in the same way.. The 
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answer has in effect been this: ‘ We do not desire to modify existing 
arrangements, but, even if we did, the terms proposed could not be 
accepted by us. We deem our ordination to be valid. It was 
conferred in the first instance by a validly ordained presbyter; and 
as we deem that in circumstances and cases of necessity (and such 
were ours) a presbyter can validly confer the grace which he himself 
has received, so we do not doubt that we ourselves have received 
yalid ordination. To accept, then, any proposal that implies, however 
hypothetically, any doubt of the validity of our orders, is impossible.’ 
Now, as those who make the overtures never could, with any loyalty 
to their own principles, accept such a statement as one of the implied 
conditions of reunion, it must be perfectly obvious that these over- 
tures, however well meant, however consistent with Mr. Wesley's own 
declarations, can never be accepted, and so, in the sequel, will only 
irritate and even antagonise. And what is true of Wesleyanism 
applies with still greater force to other religious communities. There 
is much we may do in concert; there are many causes in which we 
may successfully cooperate ; there are many ways in which we may 
on each side learn the great lesson of Christian toleration ; but corporate 
reunion is a Churchman’s dream, which, on this side of the millennium, 
will apparently never have its fulfilment. 

One word here may be added on an exhibition of so-called tolera- 
tion which certainly has not done much to advance that toleration 
which alone properly bears that name. We allude to the fidgety 
attempts that have been made from time to time to bring about 
interchange of pulpits with Dissenters. The whole matter, in our 
judgment, is very hollow, and we suspect our Dissenting friends are 
for the most part quite of the same opinion. If there is to be this 
happy interchange of pulpits, why not also, in all fairness, of the 
emoluments that are associated with them’ Our endowed sympa- 
thisers with Nonconformity have this sometimes delicately hinted 
to them, but they commonly fail to see the pertinence of the sugges- 
tion. It is probable that we shall not hear much more of this 
movement ; at any rate, it is not unfair to say that it has done very 
little either in happily manifesting or hopefully furthering that 
sober.and loyal toleration which it is the true interest of both parties 
to maintain in their dealings one with another. The time probably 
will come when we shall have to face the question whether laymen, 
under certain conditions and with due regard to the rights of con- 
gregations, are to be admitted to the pulpits of our parish churches. 
There is really now in mission rooms and school chapels a consider- 
able amount of lay preaching. To extend it may not be found 
wholly impracticable ; and, if so, one side of the interchange move- 
ment will have been practically disposed of. 

We claim then for the Church of England at the present time the 
characteristic of increased toleration, and we may now perhaps con- 
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sider the claim as in some degree substantiated. Individuals un- 
happily have supplied instances and examples, especially of late, 
which might seem to point quite in a contrary direction ; but when 
it is remembered how few these cases are, and how much is always 
made of them, not only by the various exponents of public opinion 
that are opposed to the Church, but by the whole press of the country 
—for there is nothing more stimulative than alleged clerical intole- 
rance—we may really wonder, and thankfully wonder, that the cases are 
comparatively so few. It may be added, too, that a large percentage 
of these cases, when carefully investigated, are not found to be real 
instances of an intolerant spirit, but belong to that wide zone of 
friction which must always be expected to exist between a body of 
men of the general habits and position of clergymen of the Church of 
England, and the very varied specimens of the spiritualty of Dissent 
that are to be found scattered over the country districts of our island. 
In all our larger towns the relations between the clergy and Noncon- 
formist ministers are, as a rule, good and even amicable. Both parties 
are involved in work more or less hard, and work is an excellent 
sedative. Both parties take their share in the philanthropic institu- 
tions of the place, and are thus frequently brought into that personal 
contact which all experience shows to be especially ameliorative in 
ecclesiastical and theological warfare. The local Hospital Sunday gives 
both a common work, and often afterwards gathers them round a 
common table; and even the local mission is not unfrequently made 
the subject of common prayers. It is the country that mostly supplies 
the alleged phenomena of intolerance. These travel from platform to 
platform, are exaggerated, acidulated,and embittered by party speakers, 
until the petty local incident which only too often was a mere matter 
of self-assertion on one side and social discourtesy on the other—the 
social question has much to do with these charges—acquires a general 
notoriety, and is publicly discussed and commented on as if it were the 
normal manifestation of the relations between Church and Dissent. 
We do not at all intend hereby to palliate such cases as the Owston 
Ferry case ; but this we do stoutly maintain, that such cases are few, 
and that when we pause for a moment to consider the sort of position 
which the country clergyman, from the very facts of his habits and 
education, finds himself occupying towards those around him, the very 
paucity of the instances of intolerance does prove our general conten- 
tion to be true. 

II. Such are the three more noticeable characteristics of the 
Church of England at the present time. If we were to dwell exclu- 
sively upon these, our judgment upon the present state of the Church 
could not be otherwise than favourable, and our anticipations of the 
future of the Church full of hope and encouragement. Each one of 
the three characteristics we have named has a tendency to develope ; 
and as each one is a characteristic in harmony with the spirit of the 
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times in which we are living, it would seem to follow that the Natioual 
Church is consciously or unconsciously adapting itself to the cireum- 
stances in which it finds itself placed, and so is likely to preserve its 
present relations to the nation without any greater changes or modi- 
fications than it may itself introduce from time to time in its own 
organisation. 

But here two or three very serious questions present themselves 
to our thoughts, to which we must endeavour to find some sort of 
general answers. 

The questions would seem to be these. First, assuming that the 
present general characteristics of the National Church have been fairly 
stated, and that there are these favourable aspects and implied au- 
guries of permanence, are there still any such inherent defects which, 
so far as we can judge, it will not be ultimately able to surmount ? 
Secondly, is there now any prevailing spirit or temper in the Church 
which must fairly be regarded as opposed to the sort of progressive 
and adaptive spirit which we have seemed to recognise; and, if so, 
is the present position of parties in the Church favourable to its 
development or the contrary? ‘Thirdly, is there anything in the 
very fact of the existence of such a Church as the Established Church 
of this country so clearly anachronistic that time itself and the force of 
public opinion must bring about and force upon us a change? These 
questions, it will be observed, go to the very root of the matter, and 
really include all the minor questions that from time to time emerge 
from the general current of our contemporary history. They may be 
roughly summed up in this one question: Are the defects, reactionary 
movements, and inner antagonisms of the Church of England such that 
its self-preserving forces will be overcome by the forces that are every- 
where tending to break up the union between the Church and the State ? 
It is the theory, if we remember rightly, of Mr. Gladstone, that when, in 
a nation, self-government reaches a certain point, and, in a Church, 
sectarian separation has also reached a certain point, then the two 
factors united bring about the dissolution of the union of the Church 
and the State. Has such a time now nearly arrived ? 

Such is the general question, but it will obviously be easier and 
more intelligible to answer it under the three heads which we have 
already formulated. 

1. Let us deal with the first question, which relates to the more 
patent defects in the National Church system and our presumed 
inability to overcome them by any existing machinery. If we set 
aside minor matters, the three great defects in the present complex 
system of the Church of England are, (1) the sale of benefices and the 
acquisition by money of a spiritual sphere of labour ; (2) the complete 
absence of any power whatever in congregations to regulate or restrain 
the choice of those who for a lifetime may minister to them; {3) the 
similar absence of power in congregations, or in the bishop to whom 
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they might appeal, of dealing with cases of neglect of spiritual 
duties on the part of an incumbent. All three run up into a common 
principle, but are more conveniently treated separately. 

In regard of the sale of benefices, and especially of next presenta- 
tions, it must be admitted that we are in the greatest possible diffi- 
culty, and perhaps farther from any satisfactory solution than ever. 
Five or six years ago there seemed to be very good reason for hoping 
that the sale of next presentations would be prohibited by statute. It 
was proposed, strongly supported, and only postponed owing to the 
advanced period of the session. The last two or three years have, 
however, entirely dissipated that hope. Though the principle that 
livings are: trusts, and that the rights of holders and donors ought 
alike to be considered as subject to such a principle, was over and 
over again asserted in recent debates, and cheered every time it was 
asserted, yet what was the humiliating upshot? That patrons were 
strong enough to prevent any measure becoming law that would 
efficiently deal even with the sale of next presentations, and that no 
one is very likely to try the question again for years to come. We 
are often wise after events, and we may think we now see how the 
last attack on these defects in our system and abuses (for abuses they 
are) might have been conducted in a more hopeful manner. Still, 
the fact remuins that an elaborate attempt, supported by the general 
assent of the episcopate, has practically failed. There was a willing- 
ness to do away with a few minor abuses, but the key of the whole 
position was always stoutly maintained. On the subject of the sale 
of patronage there was no wavering. Patrons and others interested 
in the matter were too strong for any fiduciary theories, and have 
effectually hindered the removal from our Church system of a blot 
and defect on which not only Mr. Bright, but every speaker of intelli- 
gence, when discussing Church matters, instantly places his- finger. 
It is painful to be forced to say so, but we fear it must be said, 
frankly and fairly, that there is now no likelihood that this evil will 
ever be effectually remedied. This good, however, has resulted from 
the recent attempt, that it is highly probable that patrons will act 
with increasing circumspection, and that whoever buys will buy with 
the feeling that he will not find it so easy to do what he likes with 
his own as it may have been in days gone by. Public opinion is now 
exercising a moral restraint in these matters which there is every 
reason for thinking will increase, and perhaps largely increase, as 
time goes onward. We are thus not left without hope in regard of 
the vital question of the disposal, by sale or otherwise, of spiritual 
spheres of labour. 

The second great defect in our system, the absence of any power 
in congregations to prevent the appointment of an unfitting minister, 
is not beyond the hope of remedy. At present there has been very 
little legislative movement in this direction, except so far as it was 
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necessarily included in the patronage question. And so much the 
better. The public mind is not at present quite prepared for any 
definite legislative action in this direction. But there seems good 
reason for thinking that it will be. Though Church matters in 
England and Scotland are widely different, yet the recent legislation 
in reference to the latter country may supply some hope that a con- 
gregation in this country may at last find itself with: some qualified 
power of veto in reference to an absolutely unfitting minister. The 
aggrieved parishioner is now in the ascendant, and is likely to remain 
so. If we have invested him with powers of statutory complaint in 
reference to rites and rubrics, we can hardly reject him, if he asks 
with befitting modesty, in reference to matters so much more vital 
and momentous. The wisdom of Churchmen in this matter will be 
to let public opinion ripen, and as far as possible to prevent abortive 
legislation on a question which requires the most delicate manipula- 
tion and the most sagacious tactics. In this matter patrons will not 
be found to be hopelessly obdurate, but they must be handled very 
carefully and wisely. Their rights are, of course, implicated in the 
general question, and, to a certain extent, pecuniary interests may be 
said also to be involved. Still, in this matter we feel persuaded that 
if the good sense of the Church and the country be only allowed time 
fairly to consider the question, the remedy will soon be allowed to 
emerge. The rights of parishioners in this matter are so obvious 
and so reasonable that we cannot entertain any serious doubt as to 
the removal of this defect in our system. 

We feel also equally hopeful as to the third defect, the present 
inability to deal properly with the case of an incumbent who just 
complies with the letter of the law in reference to the services of the 
Church, but neglects his spiritual duties to his parishioners. In 
reference to this defect many of our readers will remember that there 
actually is a clause in a well-known Act of Parliament ? which was 
intended to meet this case; but unhappily the clause involves such 
ambiguous expressions, and has been found in practice so difficult to 
work, that it has practically become wholly inoperative. The subject 
was brought before a committee of the House of Commons which was 
appointed to consider a bill in reference to previding further facilities 
of public worship, but up to the present time no definite attempt 
has been made to remedy this most serious defect in our system. 
Happily cases that need the application of such a clause are few, and 
tending to become fewer ; still, under the circumstances of publicity 
which now, not wholly to the detriment of the Church, are sure 
to attend upon all serious shortcomings in matters ecclesiastical, 
the few cases that may exist and become the subject of public com- 
plain do inflict serious injury on the Church ; and this in more ways 
than one. Independently of all the spiritual evil which such minis- 

21 & 2 Vict. cap. 106, § 77. 
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terial neglect is certain to involve, these cases, thus left unremedied, 
injure the Church in its outward aspects. They demonstrate, in 
the first place, by a distinct example, a grave defect; they supply 
illustrations to the opponents of the existing Church system; and, 
more mischievously still, they furnish the extreme party in the 
Church with a form of complaint which is perfectly fair and reason- 
able. ‘If, it is said, ‘we Ritualists, who give our whole life and 
energies to our responsible work, are to be dealt with by Acts of 
Parliament, and to be harried by aggrieved parishioners, is it not 
monstrous that these cases of ministerial neglect are to be allowed to 
go unpunished; and ought a Church system that tolerates such 
injustice to be maintained or defended by any faithful servant of Jesus 
Christ ?’ Such complaints are increasing, and are finding a response 
in the hearts of sober and right-minded Churchmen. They supply 
no argument, in the case of those who make the complaint, for a 
toleration of other practices known and declared to be illegal, but they 
do supply very potent reasons for an amendment of the existing law. 
We do*not ourselves particularly admire either the spiritual temper 
or the practices of those who are called Ritualists, but this we do not 
hesitate to say, that one case of plain apathy and neglect does more 
real harm, not only to the National Church, but to the whole Church 
of Christ, than the follies and excesses of adozen Ritualists. The evil, 
however, is fairly remediable, and, under the general head of Church 
discipline, may form the subject of discussion, if not of actual legisla- 
tion, this present year. : 

2. In reference then to our first question, we see that a fairly 
hopeful answer can be given. Does this remark equally apply to the 
second of the three questions on which we are now commenting ? That 
question is briefly this: Are the present temper of the clergy and the 
state and conflict of existing parties in the Church such that they 
countervail, or more than countervail, the tendencies for good which 
we noticed at the beginning of this article? If the first question was 
grave, this is still mdre so, because there do seem to be some indica- 
tions of the spread of a sacerdotalism and of the stealthy progress of 
a priestly assumption which have ever been and ever will be intole- 
rable to the general mind and feeling of the country. To think that 
any change is coming over Englishmen on this subject, because a 
handful of ecclesiastical laymen are found ready to maintain these 
assumptions, or because a little toleration is extended to extreme men 
for their works’ sake, is to cherish delusions of the most dangerous 
nature. If there really is any gravitation in the rank and file of the 
High Church party to sacerdotal theories—if there is, as is sometimes 
asserted, a tendency to caste-separation and to the assertion of 
order-privileges, then we must verily fear for the maintenance of the 
National Church. 

On this subject it is very hard to obtain evidence or to form any 
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very certain opinion. It is ever extremely difficult for any one, 
however experienced, to form a correct judgment on ‘the general 
feelings of a large party in any community, and still more so when 
that party is very loose in its general organisation, and includes many 
shades and gradations of opinion. As far as the evidence goes which the 
Church papers of the day supply to us, and their columns of unwise 
and often mischievous correspondence may seem to suggest, it might 
be said that this feeling is spreading in the general body of the High 
Church party, and that a distinct disposition to stand upon spiritual 
prerogatives 7s to be traced in many quarters. Some manifestations 
of this spirit might have been observed in the innumerable local dis- 
cussions of the burial question last year and the year preceding. Too 
much stress, however, must not be laid on the feelings manifested in 
these discussions. The expressions were by no means those of one 
party. The great bulk of the clergy, and indeed of Churchmen 
generally, took the same line. The matter was regarded as one of 
aggression, and as the advancement of claims which would soon be 
pressed much further, and to an extent which, it was considered, 
menaced the very existence of a National Church. We cannot, there- 
fore, very fairly allude to these debates as either showing any serious 
spirit of intolerance, or as supplying evidence of the existence, fo any 
great extent, of the subtle and dangerous principle which we are now 
considering. 

Nor can we really derive much, one way or other, from the 
Church newspapers. The National Church is extremely unfortunate 
in reference to her representation by the press. The two larger 
parties in the Church are adequately represented by party papers; 
but the sober, moderate, and now silently increasing central body of 
the Church is so wholly unrepresented that we do not wonder that 
at the last Church Congress the need of a really high-class Church 
paper, which should guide and not follow current opinion, was repre- 
sented as one of the greatest needs of the present time. Such a 
paper, if appearing at least three times a week, and dealing with 
ecclesiastical questions in a candid and impartial spirit, admitting 
but little correspondence,’ and helping its readers to form calm and 
equitable judgments, would do more for the well-being and perma- 
nence of the National Church than any procedure or combination of 
procedures that could possibly be specified. We are, however, it 
would seem, very far from the realisation of any such proposal. Party 


% The practice of continuing the ‘silly season,’ in the form of correspondence, 
throughout the year is now becoming positively prejudicial. Party spirit is more 
fanned and fed by these irresponsible communications than by any other form of 
published utterances. That the communications are frequently very foolish does not 
prevent their being read and even approved of. Party spirit has but little of wisdom 
or penetration. It would be well if the good example of the Znglish Churchman 
were more generally followed, and the best current articles on Church matters from 
leading papers substituted for this undesirable correspondence. 
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spirit and party interests are, we fear, as yet far too strong to permit 
the hope that such a paper could become a mercantile success. We 
have therefore to fall back on such material as we have. 

If we draw our inferences from what thus comes before us, it is 
not easy to resist the idea that an exclusive spirit is beginning to 
show itself in the clerical order generally. There seems a growing 
tendency to stand upon order-privileges, and to vindicate a kind of 
autonomy in matters spiritual and ecclesiastical, which cannot be 
regarded by any sober and constitutional Churchman without the 
gravest anxiety. If such a spirit as this increases, and obtains any- 
thing like an ascendency in the Church, the final issue is certain and 
not very remote. If there is any one principle that is utterly and 
entirely out of harmony with our own times, and utterly unendurable 
to the large body of the laity, it is the general principle, whether it 
be designated as clerical assumption or sacerdotalism, or by what- 
ever name it may be known, on which we arenowcommenting. The 
only hopeful indications we can observe of countervailing tendencies 
are.to be found in the general attitude of the bishops and their 
relations to the laity, and perhaps still more in the increasing mani- 
festations of the existence, or perhaps rather emergence, of a moderate 
central party which probably will become the ultimate arbiter of the 
destinies of the National Church. 


In spite, then, of some uneasy feelings that there is a spirit now 
at work which is inimical to the permanence of the union of Church 
and State, we cannot fairly say that it has as yet very seriously shown 
itself, except in the extreme section of fhe High Church party, and we 
think even now that we can discern some signs of reconsideration and 


reaction. 
When we come to the allied question of the parties in the Church, 


their hostilities, and the disintegrating effect they are certainly pro- 
ducing in the present relations of the National Church to the State 
and the country, it is not very easy to assume a particularly cheerful 
tone. There are now, speaking roughly, four parties in the Church 
of England: the New High Church party, with their definite counter- 
Reformation policy, their recently developed opposition to the royal 
supremacy, their distinct advocacy of a rubrical revision on the lines 
of the First Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth; their resolution (to 
use the words of one of their most reasonable exponents) to aim at 
nothing less than ‘ the restoration of truer relations between Church 
and State’ (whatever those may be), aud meanwhile to extend 
‘cordial sympathy to each one resisting what he believes to be (the 
italics are ours) the unconstitutional aggression of the civil power.’ 
First, then, we have this party, which, without any breach of charity, 
may be considered to be the main source of our present troubles. 
Next we have two historical parties, the Old High Church party and 
the Low Church party, both well represented, both loyal to the 
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National Church, but each with a long heritage of antagonisms, and 
with some not inconsiderable accessions to it from recent controversies. 
Lastly, we have a small and loosely organised party, but of consider- 
able intelligence and ability, which is commonly known by the name 
of the Broad Church party. This party occupies but little promi- 
nence in existing controversies, and does little or nothing to embitter 
the discussion of ritual difficulties. It is, for the most part, a quiet 
supporter of the present union of Church and State, on the very 
intelligible ground, from its own point of view, that (to use the 
language of one of its members) ‘the religious expression of the 
community can thus be controlled and guided by the State,’ or, in 
other words, a greater amount of doctrinal freedom more effectually 


secured. Though such reasons are very far from palatable to the 


High Church party, as yet but little antagonism is called out. It is 
between the extremes of the High and the Low Church parties that 
party spirit is mainly showing itself, and that too in words and acts 


of very culpable bitterness. When, for example, our Reformers are 
denounced as a set of miscreants; when clergy cannot cooperate in 
the broadest spiritual work, or even pray together in the same room ; 
when alms-bags (as we learn recently from a bishop’s letter) are the 
receptacle for cuttings from scurrilous newspapers; when prayers 
are offered up in churches for a clergyman who has defied the law; 
when a responsible speaker charges the State with dictating to bishops 
the usurpation of the cure of souls, and leaflets are disseminated 
announcing that ‘the Church and the State are now in deadly conflict 
as to which shall rule consciences and enforce obedience in spiritual 
things ;? and when, lastly, a so-called Church society denies to any 
court which is bound to frame its decision in accordance with the 
highest court in the land the possession of any spiritual authority 
whatever, *’we must acknowledge with sorrow and humiliation not 
only that party spirit of the worst kind is now prevailing in the 
Church, but that good sense and even sanity itself are taking leave of 
the minds of many of our clergy under the pressure of present excite- 
ment. 

When we thus contemplate the state of parties, it cannot be dis- 
guised that very grave fears may be reasonably entertained whether all 
this: folly and violence may not hurry us onward to some serious cata- 
strophe, and offer to the enemies of the National Church an opportunity 
of which they will not be slow to take a very disastrous advantage. Still 
even here some hope may be entertained. Independently of all that we 
have said of the silent formation ofa large central party in the Church, 
and the gradual emergence of a party of sobriety and good sense, which 
will really in the sequel hold the balance, we may fairly say that we sin- 
cerely believe that, ere very long, many even of this New High Church 
party will become ashamed of their violence. There are some sym- 
ptoms in the more recent meetings of the society to which we have 
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just alluded that at least a lucid interval is returning, of which 
Christian good humour and moderation may still make a profitable 
use. There is also a vitally important case yet remaining undecided, 
and the issue of this even the most intemperate will hardly refuse to 
wait for. That case may not, after all, terminate so very hopelessly to 
High Church interests as may be generally assumed. Judges even of 
the Supreme Court are not the less wise and true well-wishers of the 
National Church ; and though we do not for one moment believe that 
the decision will be otherwise than framed on considerations of the 
purest equity, yet it is not difficult to conceive, at such a crisis as 
the present, that the form of expression in which the decision will be 
formulated will be wise, convincing, and conciliatory. If so—and it 
would be doing dishonour to the court to think it could be otherwise— 
all those who are now doubting whether more has not been said and 
done than the circumstanceg required, will silently join the party of 
reason and order, and may even help to bring about on both sides a 
better understanding. 

We are thus, in reference to the party spirit now so painfully 
apparent, not wholly without the hope that we may perhaps have 
already seen the worst of it. But, it must be confessed, the future is 
still very clouded and full of anxiety. 

3. The third question is of a somewhat different and more general 
nature, but again one which no careful observer of our own times can 
attempt to consider and to answer without many a feeling of inward 
doubt and misgiving. The question is, whether the present relations 
of Church and State are not anachronistic, and such as time itself, 
especially at the rate at which all things now are moving, must, even 
speedily, change. If the Pope himself has been disestablished, is it 
very likely that a Church which one of the Pope’s predecessors to a 
great extent helped to replant, will escape the general movement? 
Of course there is the very obvious answer that this same Church has 
passed through the Reformation, has been the subject of many reason- 
able compromises, and has tended in its onward course to assimilate 
many popular elements. This may be true, but we still feel the 
question very far from adequately answered. The question that forces 
itself upon us and must be answered is this :—Is there, or is there not, 
a steady stream of tendencies which, independently of all the other 
difficulties to which we have alluded, seems pointing distinctly to a 
separation of the spiritual from the civil and secular, and to a sever- 
ance of bonds, which, however beneficial they may have been to both 
sides, are now becoming antiquated and out of all harmony with the 
spirit of the age? And if so, is it not after all a mere affair of time, 
and of time, let us add, which is receiving many accelerations ? 

To such a question there are very many who return, without a 
moment’s hesitatioh, a directly affirmative answer, and practically 
occupy themselves in silently making preparations for rendering the 
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final severance as easy as possible. There are many who see in all 
the varied feelings-out after Church self-government, our synods and 
our conferences, and our other manifestations of Church aggrega- 
tion, only exemplifications of those dim instincts and auguries which 
always presage the coming of the storm. Much may be said for such 
a view, but after all are we perfectly clear that itis so? Is it certain 
that there is nothing to be said on the other side? Are there no con- 
siderations which may at any rate make us pause before we close with 
such an answer to the question which we have now proposed to our- 
selves? Yes, there are some considerations, very often utterly over- 
looked, which it may be well for us briefly to entertain. 

First, however, let us agree reverently to put aside those deep 
spiritual considerations which we can never avoid almost uncon- 
sciously interpolating in discussions on this subject. We mean those 
considerations which flow from a belief in the holy mission of the 
Church of England, not only to this nation, but, as it well may be in 
the sequel, to the whole Christian world. Such thoughts are edifying 
and inspiriting, and are thoughts, let it be said, which probably enter 
far more into the spiritual life and activities of the Church than a 
superficial thinker might be disposed to admit. Let us, however, put 
all these considerations aside, if only for this obvious reason, that it 
would be presumptuous indeed thus tacitly to imply that there can 
be no other relation of the Church to the State, in which the Church 
of England could more conduce to the honour and glory of God and 
the furtherance of our Redeemer’s kingdom, than that under which 
now we are living. No one can safely mix up such considerations as 
these with the homely aspects of the subject which we have been 
maintaining in this article. We come then to those considerations 
which plain observation and the history of our own times suggest to 
us. And the first is this—that if the present connection of Church 
and State is really anomalous, so is a very great part of our English 
Constitution. That Constitution, as we know, has been silently 
changed and modified in many important features; but still how 
much of our Constitution remains unchanged! Nay more, how 
persistently and even successfully are anomalies, which really involve 
some difficulty and friction, maintained to this very hour! A very 
few years ago anyone would have said that any attempt seriously to 
defend the right of appeal to the House of Lords in the cases that up 
to that time had come before it, must necessarily be hopeless and 
quixotic. The spirit of the age, it would have been said, is utterly 
opposed to such an anomaly, and the sequel, it would have been said, 
will abundantly prove it. And yet the anomaly, in effect, remains, 
and remains too after it had seemed to have disappeared for ever. In 
spite of our liberalisms and progressiveness we are at heart, especially 
in reference to our older institutions, a singularly conservative com- 
munity. And so probably, in the sequel, tke nation will be found to 

Vo. I.—No. 1. F 
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be in reference to its Church. There is a deep and strong attach- 
ment to the Church of England in the hearts of the people, and year 
by year that attachment is becoming stronger and deeper. There is an 
anxiety, too, deep in the hearts of all thoughtful people, as to the whole 
religious aspects of the future, and that anxiety often unconsciously 
shows itself in the sort of conservatism of which we are speaking—a 
conservatism that thinly veils the real fear, that, if the Church of 
England were to be disestablished, such disruptions would follow, that 
all reasonable, vital, and peaceable religion would be permanently 
endangered. We do not for a moment say that it would be so, but 
we may certainly allude to the existence of the feeling as tending to 
help the common-sense principle of ultimately leaving what is tolerably 
well alone. Unite in thought this feeling and the increased attach- 
ment to the National Church which its recent work and energies have 
secured to it, and we may perhaps be disposed to admit that we have 
a consideration before us which cannot be hastily dismissed, and is 
not utterly deficient in validity. 

But there is also a supplementary consideration to the one we are 
now noticing, which may deserve to be specified. And it is this—that 
the present time and, so far as we may dare to look into the European 
future, the next few years do not seem to be very favourable to the 
friends of disestablishment. For such a work, and especially for 
such a work as that of dealing with the National Church of this 
country, times are needed in which there are not any other great 
anxieties, and in which all the thoughts and energies of the nation 
can be entirely turned to their home work. And is there anyone who 
would be bold enough to say that he now certainly sees any such time 
in the immediate future? Suppose we fix our attention for a moment 
on four of the great conterminous nations of Europe that are sure to 
be occupying our present thoughts. Can we say that we see any 
very distinct prospect of quiet times speedily returning to us? The 
decadence and incipient disintegration of one of these nations, the 
insolvent ambition of another, the increasing racial incompatibilities 
of the third, and the selfish policy of the fourth that seems to find 
its best interests in keeping all things in suspense and insecurity— 
these political phenomena do not seem calculated to remove from 
Europe, for many a long day, that anxiety which is settling on it like 
a cloud, and from the dark folds of which this country can hardly hope 
absolutely to withdraw itself. It is thus far from improbable that no 
great amount of time will be available for ecclesiastical experiments; 
and time, in reference to institutions that may be deemed to be on 
their trial, but have within them real and developable life, is an 
element of incalculable importance. 

But there is a much more important consideration than the mere 
contingencies we have just alluded to. There is the strong persuasion, 
to which the procedures and developments of the last few months have 
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added considerable force, that if the National Church were to be dis- 
established that sacerdotal spirit which is so intolerable to the mass 
of the people would become greatly increased. If, as we have hinted, 
that spirit 7s showing itself, not only in the extreme positions which 
have of late been taken against the royal supremacy, but even in the 
sort of latent approval with which many stand by and look on—if 
there really is this feeling, every person of common sense must see 
clearly enough that it would become much worse in a disestablished 
Church. Personal power over the souls of congregations would be 
felt to be more and more a necessity. The loss of the temporal 
status would have to be made up by a larger share of spiritual in- 
fluence. The confessional, now for the most part discountenanced and 
disallowed, would then acquire influence and ascendency. It would 
be found to be a convenient agency for consolidating power, and 
would be used accordingly. The necessarily secluded nature of its 
operations would, with a very little management, keep it out of the 
cognisance and so out of the power of the wealthier Protestantism 
on which the new community would have necessarily to rely. The 
bishops, who would be a very different body from the present, would find 
no strong reason for checking such usages, or for doing more than 
regulating the growing sacerdotalism.of their clergy. The antagonism 
with Dissent would be strong and abiding. Doctrine would be more 
sharply formulated, and the then central body, though it would be 
continually weakened by secessions, and held to a certain degree in 
check by a powerful and organised Protestantism (for there would 
soon be two Churches), would day by day become more unlike the 
wise, moderate, and tolerant Church of England of the present day.. 
A superficial thinker might be disposed to set against all this the 
general state and animus of the Irish Church at the present time, 
but a moment’s consideration is enough to remind us that the in- 
ternal composition of the Church of England at the epoch of its dis- 
establishment would be widely different, theologically and ecclesias- 
tically, from what that of the Irish Church was at the time that Church 
was separated from the State. The Irish Church had in it no such 
well-defined parties as there are, and perhaps increasingly will be, in 
the Church of England, and it had, and it has, a powerful and 
dominant Church outside, which always keeps up the temperature of 
its Protestantism. 

It is impossible to doubt that such thoughts as these have often 
floated before the minds of average Englishmen, and will continue to 
do so as time goes on. They will gradually settle into instincts and- 
persuasions, and will so far silently modify public opinion that many 
who may at the present moment be rather disposed to disestablish- 
ment as a theory, will think twice before they definitely apply it to 
the Church of England, and ultimately, and in spite of all anomalies 
and anachronisms, will turn themselves to the more easy as well as 
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reasonable task of well-considered and constitutional reform. Our 
opinion then is that, in the sequei, the considerations we have men- 
tioned, combined with many others which we have not time to 
specify—especially that suggested by the almost hopeless magnitude 
of the work—will so postpone what many may now think to be by the 
very nature of things inevitable, that disestablishment will remain 
always a probability, something that might at any time seem likely 
to happen, but yet something, so far as we can now judge from look- 
ing forward into the nearer future, that will still be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

III. We have now considered the three momentous questions in 
reference to the Church of England which seem more especially 
to require some sort of answer, and little remains to be added 
except a few concluding comments on what the general current of our 
thoughts has seemed to point to as the course of the Church of Eng- 
land in the future. 

That the present is a time of grave anxiety cannot possibly be 
denied, and that it is hardly possible to forecast the issue of present 
struggles and troubles may be very readily admitted. There are, 
however, some indications of what it seems reasonable to expect, 
which we may shortly place before the reader. 

The exact state of things is this—that a small but well-organised 
party in the Church, animated by a desire to return as far as possible 
to the pre-Reformation state of the Church—less only its vassalage to 
the Pope, and the worst of the abuses of that period—and to revert to 
all those Catholic usages which it alleges to be the heritage of the un- 
divided Church, is now, under the pressure of adverse legal decisions, 
in a position not merely of antagonism, but of revolt. A clergy- 
man has been imprisoned for contempt of court; a party organisation 
has passed practically sympathetic resolutions; another organisation, 
entitled, we believe, the Laymen’s Association for the Restoration of 
Church Rights, has announced itself ready to contend for the free 
exercise of self-government in the Church of England; a third, 
bearing the wider title of the Society for the Maintenance of the 
Faith, has recently announced equal readiness to receive applications 
from ‘oppressed congregations’ for providing temporary chapels ¢ in 
which due performance of divine worship can be maintained,’ and 
it has further shown the largeness of its heart, though not of its 
purse, by contributing two five-pound notes to the Defence Com- 
mittee of a now unhappily notorious parish. 

If we adopted such manifestations as these for the bases of our 
speculations, we should probably be inclined to say that we were now 
on the eve of a very serious rupture and ultimate secession. It 
might be thought that the action of the Nonjurors of two hundred 
years: ago was about to be reproduced, or that the striking scene, 
when one spring day, some four-and-thirty years since, 400 ministers 
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left the assembly hall of a National Church, was in effect about to 
be repeated. This, however, there does not seem any sufficient 
reason to expect at the present time. The extreme party now in 
the Church of England is very different from either of those bodies 
which we have just alluded to. It has neither the high tone of the 
one nor the self-sacrificing determination of the other. It announces 
its intention of holding its preferment and state-sanctioned position 
till it is ejected from it by the action of the law; and it also 
not very obscurely intimates that it will use that time, and the 
organisations of which it will be still able to avail itself, in coalescing 
with Dissenters and distinct opponents of the National Church, so as 
to bring about the yet lingering disestablishment. We make no 
comments on such a policy, but simply do what such a policy 
suggests, and that is, keep clear of all people that can bring them- 
selves so to act, and calmly prepare ourselves for a period of con- 
siderable disquietude. But we do not think that in the sequel it 
will amount to more than disquietude. Already, as we have men- 
tioned, there are distinct indications of a sober reactionary feelins. 
Very many, we are distinctly persuaded, will, after the publication of 
the now pending decision, evince their willingness to return to old 
allegiance. Even if the decision be for the most part unfavourable 
to their hopes and wishes, we yet believe that, like honest English- 
men, they will bend to the law, more especially if a little tact and 
consideration be shown, as we may very reasonably believe it will be 
shown, by our bishops. If the matter be made to take the form 
not of menacing proceedings from three aggrieved parishioners, 
but of a sober call by the bishop to obey the now finally declared 
law, we believe—because we have not lost belief in the ultimate 
loyalty of many of this party—that obedience will be given, perhaps 
under protest, but still obedience ; and, that being secured, the future 
will take care of itself. 

Our difficulty in forecast is really as to what is to become of the 
irreconcilable minority. The most reasonable supposition seems, 
not that they will actually and boldly secede, but that they will melt 
into secession or be squeezed into it, declaring. stoutly all the time 
that they are, and none other are, the true historic Church of 
England. At one time there seemed some probability of their 
uniting with the Old Catholics; but this, owing to the plan of the 
founding of a branch of the Old Catholics in this country having 
fallen through, appears to be now not very likely or manageable. 
However, it is but wasting time thus to speculate on the future of 
a body that will be too small ever to exercise any influence on the 
future of the Church. We heartily wish that we could honestly 
entertain the hope that these extreme men of whom we are speaking 
will remain in the Church; but the violence of their language, the 
bitterness of their invective against those in authority, and the really 
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reckless manner in which of late they have been acting, suggest the 
fear that they must and will work out their unhappy problem, and 
pass into new combinations, or at last, from pure exhaustion, hand 
themselves over to that old residuary legatee who knows well how to 
watch and to wait. . ; 

It is very sad to be forced to entertain such thoughts, but the 
action and language now adopted render it impossible to take a 
cheerful view of this unhappy section, which is now fast dis. 
owning all sympathy with what the greater part of sober and religious 
Englishmen esteem to be, and even venerate as, the National Church, 

The future of that Church will, we are humbly persuaded, be 
noble and great. All the elements to which we alluded in the early 
part of this article will receive strength and development. Changes 
will come, perhaps even great changes, but these will be by way of 
reforms rather than of revolutions, and in the direction of true and 
biblical religion rather than of doctrinal narrowness and ecclesias- 
ticism. It is really the great problem of our own times to discrimi- 
nate between what, on the one hand, is biblical, and confirmed by 
that one authority to which alone our Church makes her appeal, and 
what, on the other hand, is simply due to the peculiarities of the 
teaching of great names in the past, and to a dogmatism which has, 
in some cases, narrowed the limits of love, tenderness, and truth, 
which are fixed by the unchanging and irremovable landmarks of the 
blessed Book of Life. 

This problem will not be solved without many a struggle, and 
perhaps even many a falling away. There are some signs, especially 
in the popular humanitarian Christology of the day, that, in the 
future, controversy may again turn upon the great doctrine which 
called out the Nicene Creed. The gradual disavowal of what may be 
properly regarded as ecclesiastical and not biblical, may embolden 
many again to attempt to modify that central truth which is alike 
biblical and ecclesiastical, and which may rightly be regarded as the 
essential doctrinal life of a living Church. If this doctrine ever be 
openly assailed, or any attempt be made to widen our formularies so 
as to render it opinipnable, then controversy such as the Church of 
England has never known will be rolling round it, and storm and 
stress will try it, compared with which our present trouble will be 
only as the spring-tide rain. The issue of such a conflict will be 
what it has always been; but it may be accompanied with changes 
which now seem remote and improbable. These, however, will 
matter but little. The depositwm fidei will remain, and the English 
Church will go onward on her brightening way. 

We may here close these thoughts. Their moral and summary 
would seem to be this—that we are now in the midst of trial and 
“disquietude, and that now, if ever, is the time for each loyal member 
of the Church of England to pray to be endued with the spirit of 
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gentleness, sobriety, and moderation. These miserable strugglings 
do infinite harm to the great cause of religion, and help on terribly 
the infidelity which is now displaying itself in more serious manifesta- 
tions than ever. How little do these partisans reflect that every 
reckless expression, every wild word of bitterness and defiance, is 
placing stumbling-blocks, countless and wearying, along the pathway 
of those whose feet are already on the dark mountains! How cana 
doubter be called upon to believe in a religion of which many of the 
more earnest and devoted of its professors can use the language that 
now is used on the platform or in the columns of the party news- 
paper? How can the declaration that the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, be reconciled with many of the words and acts that, within 
the last few weeks, have been spoken and done in the maintenance of 
positions of obstinacy and self-will ? 

If no other considerations can influence, these at least may be 
rightly urged. The greatest difficulties of the future are all summed 
up in the word Unbelief. Let us not add to those difficulties by 
exhibitions of bitterness and intolerance towards each other, but bear 
and forbear, as far as possible lead and not drive, hope and look 
forward. 

C. J. GLOUCESTER AND Bristow. 
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RUSSTA. 
Part I. 


PartLy in consequence of the Czar’s conversation with Lord Augustus 
Loftus, and partly as a result of the irritation against Turkey, a wave 
of sympathy with the Russian people is passing over England. This 
is a circumstance in itself very agreeable to those who, like the 
present writer, have been long trying to induce their countrymen to 
take a more friendly view of the acts and aims of the great Northern 
Empire. If this wave of sympathy runs in some places a little too 
high, that is only what happens in all reactions. Now, therefore, it 
would appear, is a fitting time to take once more an estimate of 
Russia, setting down, of course, nought in malice, but trying at the 
same time, as far as possible, to be on our guard against any unduly 
favourable prepossessions. 

What, then, is the condition, and what are the prospects, of that 
country at the commencement of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century ? 

Russia, it must be remembered, has been changing very much of 
late, and the older books, those even which refer to the reign of 
Nicholas, are only useful as explaining the origin of a great deal that 
still exists. Nevertheless some of them should not be passed over 
by anyone who wishes really to understand the present state of affairs. 
Foremost amongst these I should be inclined to put Haxthausen’s 
Travels; La Russie et les Russes by the late excellent M. Nicolas 
Tourguéneff, the worthy friend and pupil of Stein; Le Monde Russe 
et la. Révolution by M. Herzen, together with his brilliant little 
treatise, Du Développement des Idées révolutionnaires en Russie; 
and several of the works of Baron Theodore de Fircks, a Courlander 
who wrote under the anagram of Schédo-Ferroti. 

During the reign of Alexander the Second many more travellers 
from the West have visited Russia. Dean Stanley’s Lectures on the 
Eastern Church, Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s Russians at Home, the 
valuable notes which were published at the office of the Continental 
Review, and which, though anonymous, are known to have been from the 
pen of one of the most learned and careful of our historians, the Modern 
Russia of Eckhardt, the novels of M. Ivan Tourguéneff, the German 
book which was published in this country under the title of Dis- 
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tinguished Persons in Russian Society, the historic and literary 
works of Mr. Ralston, Mr. H. Barry’s Russia in 1870, the writings 
of Schnitzler, and various other publications have brought into circu- 
lation in the west of Europe a great many just ideas about the Empire 
of the Czars, while at the same time the periodical press has directed 
much more attention to it. 

It was, however, reserved for the year 1877 to see the appearance 
of an English book upon Russia which is destined, I think, to take 
and to keep for some time in Western Europe the sort of place which 
Haxthausen’s writings held until change of circumstances made 
them to a great extent obsolete. 

I allude to the work of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace which was pub- 
lished a few weeks ago, and which will assuredly be the only book 
upon Russia which persons in this country who are not specially 
interested in her affairs will for some time care to read. 

I have spoken of Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s book as likely to take 
the place of Haxthausen’s, but it is in one respect a far more valuable 
production. 

Haxthausen travelled for the purpose of writing, under the im- 
mediate protection of the Russian Government, and could not help 
seeing many things too exclusively through official spectacles. 

Mr. Wallace, after an unusually long period of preparation in 
Scotland, France, and Germany, went to Russia to study it for his own 
pleasure, and remained there for nearly six years, going into almost 
every corner of the country and seeing all manner of men and women, 
from the highest society of St. Petersburg and Moscow to the tents of 
the Bashkirs and the Khirgis of the Inner Horde. 

I need hardly say that he is perfectly acquainted with the Russian 
language, or that he is, as all who know the country well usually are, 
animated with the kindest feelings towards Russia and her people. 

Mr. Wallace would no doubt have produced a more complete book 
if he had incorporated with his text the volume of dissertations which 
he promises in his preface; but I think that he has exer¢ised a wise 
discretion for the public, if hardly for himself, in not delaying the 
publication of his present work, because to throw into English society 
at this moment a large amount of knowledge about the Russia of to- 
day, in a form which can be easily assimilated by persons who read as 
they run, is a considerable political service. Anyone can see at a 
glance that the writer, if he had not had to think of the ‘ general 
reader,’ would have omitted something and added much. It is quite 
in harmony with the good sense and self-possession which the Scottish 
people as a whole showed during the passionate days of last autamn, 
that this singularly fair and sober contribution to the Eastern Qnestion 
should be the work of a Scotchman. aa 

In the following pages I propose to supplement personal im- 
pressions by many helps, but I shall use Mr. Wallace’s book as a sort 
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of court of appeal to which I may refer in confirmation or correction 
of conclusions at which I have arrived from other sources. 

Neither the area nor the population of the Russian Empire is 
exactly known. 

Some writers (see Statesman’s Year Book for 1876) put the former 
at about one-sixth of the inhabited globe. Anyhow it is more than 
twice that of the United States or of the Chinese Empire, and a long 
way on to twice our own. On the other hand we cannot reckon the 
population in round numbers at more than, if indeed it comes up to, 
eighty-three millions. 

This sparseness of population as compared with area does not 
result, as in the case of the British Isles, from a thickly peopled 
nucleus being surrounded by thinly peopled colonies. European 
Russia itself is very scant of population. If, adding rather over five 
and a half millions for Poland and nearly two millions for Finland, 
we say that it contains seventy-one or seventy-two millions, leaving 
the rest for the Caucasus, Siberia, and Central Asia, we may be pretty 
near the mark. 

Mr. Wallace says : 


If we take European Russia as a whole, we find that the population is only about 
14 to the square verst,' whilst in Great Britain, for a similar area, the average 
density is about 114. Even the most densely populated region, the northern part 
of the black earth zone, has only about 40 to the square verst. A people that has 
such an abundance of land, and can support itself by agriculture, is not likely to 
devote itself to industry, and not likely to congregate in towns. 

It may be presumed, I suppose, that no town is worthy of the name unless it 
contains at least 10,000 inhabitants. 

Now, if we apply this test, we shall find that in the whole of European Russia, 
in the narrower sense of the term, excluding Finland, the Baltic provinces, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, and the Caucasus, which are politically, but not socially, parts of 
Russia, there are only 127 towns. Of these only 25 contain more than 25,000, and 
only 1] contain more than 50,000 inhabitants.” 


A great portion of the gigantic area of the Russian Empire con- 
sists of inhospitable wastes, but much of it consists of land of the 
most glorious and abounding fertility. 

Mr. Herbert Barry thus writes of Siberia, which is, with some, a 
synonym for desolation : 


I travelled in many parts of Siberia, in which the climate was everywhere more 
or less temperate and endurable, never suffering myself from its severity, nor 
finding it anywhere worse than the climate of Moscow. A great deal of the land 
I saw to have a fine agricultural soil, a rich deep black loam, where anything 


! A verst is equal to 3,500 feet. 

2 These are—St. Petersburg, 668,000 ; Moscow, 602,000; Odessa, 121,000; Kishi- 
nef, 104,000; Sardtof, 93,000; Kazan, 79,000; Kief, 71,000; Nicolaieff, 68,000; 
Karkof, 60,000; Tula, 58,000; Berditchef, 52,000. 
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would flourish, The method of husbandry, however, must exhaust it very much, 
and could not be followed if land were not plentiful and population scarce. 

Year after year the crop of corn is the same, with no manure, and yet the crops 
are abundant enough to indicate the enormous production that might be worked 
out of the soil by a little intelligent industry. 


Not only does farming here, but all other industrial enterprises likewise, offer 
a good occupation and promise of a fortune to a man who courageously and 
judiciously inaugurates and carries them through. In short,I can think of no 
other country in the world which offers the same advantages to a young man with 
a small capital, as Siberia. I could give several examples of successful enterprise. 
It does not much matter what a man has been brought up to, for, if only he has a 
head on his shoulders, he must get on, and that rapidly. Most of the merchants 
settled in Siberia are self-made men—in fact, there are very few who are not so. 

Such a man said to mea short time ago, ‘ Twenty years since I came to this 
town with 800 roubles (100/.), and I have made that into five millions; it is a 
good country to work in.’ 


Whenever I travel about Siberia, I always think why is it that our countrymen 
are sent away to the antipodes in search of a colony? I speak of those who set 
out with a small capital in their pockets. Here, nearer home, they can get better 
land, cheaper than in many of our colonies; they can live more cheaply, can hire 
labour cheaper, and enjoy many advantages of civilisation which you would want 
in the colonies.* 


Those who read such statements from the pen of a man who, to 
judge from his writings, is as unimaginative as he is sensible and 
clear-headed, will understand the regrets of the young Russian lady, 
daughter of the most illustrious victim of the conspiracy of 1825, 
who, on being asked if she did not admire Naples, admitted that it 
was very beautiful, but added, to the amusement of her friends, ‘ Mais 
ce n’est pas la Sibérie.’ 

We merely use that province of ominously sounding name as an 
extreme illustration of our proposition that Russia contains vast 
extents of territory eminently fitted for the use of man which have 
not yet attracted any attention. 

The same, and much more, could be said of many other regions 
which obey the Czar. 

_ Three conclusions would seem to result from the facts I have 
adduced, with reference to area, population, and quality of soil. 

1. That Russia is as far as possible from being a hive of nations 
ready to swarm over the civilised West. 

2. That her policy ought to be directed rather to utilising what 
she has than to making fresh annexations, unless indeed she has 
some absorbing interest in acquiring this or that particular piece of 
territory. ” 

3. That the withdrawal of any larger number of the populatio 
from the pursuits of peace than is wanted to keep order within her 
provinces or to prevent the aggression of her neighbours is a measure 


3 Russia in 1870. 
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which requires to be justified by some considerations which are far 
from obvious. 

These conclusions would have to be drawn even if the vast terri- 
tories of Russia were homogeneous ; but when we recollect that they 
are very much the reverse—that Poland and the newly acquired Asiatic 
provinces are certainly no increase to her strength, but rather a 
deduction from it—they are brought home to us with greater in- 
tensity. 

Russia, however, possessed of such an extent of territory and so 
scanty a population, thought fit, soon after the first successes of the 
Germans in France, to imitate the German military system; and the 
author of a very careful paperin the Times of the 4th of December, 1876, 
calculates that, when the arrangements which were begun in Novem- 
ber 1870 are completed, she will have, if existing anticipations are 
verified by events, 


A field army of . . ° ‘ , , 755,000 men 
A first reserve of . ; : ‘ ; ‘ 110,000 
A second and last reserve of . , , ; 900,000 
Besides Cossacks to the number of . ; ‘ 180,000 


Total 1,945,000 


Of course her army now disposable is nothing like so large, but 
this is what is intended. 

And why? Germany lies in close proximity to three great Em- 
pires, any two of which may at any time become very dangerous to her. 
She dare not, in the present state of Europe, be the first to disarm. 
But Russia—for what possible purpose except aggression on one or 
other of her neighbours can she want such an army? Who is likely 
to attack her? All sensible Germans know that the idea of their 
interfering in the Baltic provinces is absurd. Turkey will not act 
on the offensive. Austria has enough to do at home, and neither 
Khiva, Bokhara, nor China, as China will be for some considerable 
time, is likely to menace the Russian Empire. 

Why, if Russia means honestly by all the world, this colossal 
military preparation ? 

What that these 1,945,000 men can do for her in the way of the 
preservation of order at home and the enforcement of respect abroad, 
could not be effected by, say, 755,000 troops of all sorts? 

What is gained by adopting for an Empire far more happily 
situated the unfortunate system which a cruel necessity forced upon 
Germany ? 

Why should not the English instead of the continental system 
find favour ina country which in its vast defensive power has so much 
analogy with England ? 

If we turn to the navy of Russia, we shall see that enlightened 
Russians have less to regret, and that her neighbours have for the 
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present nothing to fear as far as it is concerned. Mr. Reed, looking 
at the matter from the point of view of a naval constructor, observed 
in a recent letter to the newspapers, after setting out the present 
strength of her ironclad navy: 


I think it will be seen from the foregoing summary that the pretensions of 
Russia, in a naval sense, are modest indeed, and I do not hesitate to say that, so far 
from having evinced any great ambition in this direction of late years, Russia has 
allowed herself to fall far behind the position she ought to occupy even in the 
Baltic. There are very considerable ironclad squadrons in that sea belonging to 
yarious countries, and Russia has done almost nothing of late years in competing 
with them. Her efforts at ironclad construction have for several years past been 
limited solely to the three cruising partly armoured frigates, and to the ‘ Peter the 
Great ‘ and the two circular ironclads. I must repeat now what I have said before— 
viz., that in the construction of all these vessels Russia has evinced a laudable 
desire to make such vessels as she does build worthy of herself, and has exhibited 
great originality and force of mind. I believe the ‘ Peter the Great’ and the two 
circular ships to be very powerful vessels indeed in proportion to their cost—not 
their cost as swelled by fifty extraneous causes, but their legitimate cost as 
examples of naval construction. But a country may desire to distinguish itself in 
special designs without being supposed to enter into ambitious European competi- 
tions, and he must, I think, have either an evil mind or a diseased imagination, who 
finds a menace to Constantinople or to Europe in the construction, over a course of 
years, by the great Empire of Russia, of one powerful ship in the north and two 
small ones in the south. 


It is clear from the very interesting little book which the gentle- 
man just quoted lately published that Nicolaieff is rapidly replacing 
Sebastopol as the great arsenal of the south, and that the Russian 
naval authorities, with the Grand Duke Constantine at their head, 
are availing themselves of the newest lights; but that is all as it 
should be, so long as they are not devoting to the purposes of war 
resources which a poor and backward country can ill spare. The 
Turkish fleet would be very far indeed from being a contemptible 
adversary, even if Russia had all her naval strength in the Black Sea. 

In an elaborate article of the Revue des deux Mondes for last 
June, a writer whose interest in Russia is quickened by his dislike of 
Germany, reflects severely on the method used for recruiting the 
fleet, and points out that even the long service of the Russian 
landsman on board ship will hardly suffice to make him able to meet 
the North German sailor. As, however, he does not see his way to 
propose any better remedy than the French inscription maritime, 
the government of the Czar will hardly follow his advice in making 
any change. 

The revenues of Russia,‘ though enormous and about equal to our 
own, are, when we look at what she has to do with them, and with 


‘ In 1874 the actual receipts into the Russian treasury amounted to 73,907,119. 
The amount of revenue estimated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for that year 
was almost exactly the same, 73,762,000/.; but he actually received a sum larger by 
about 3,500,0002. 
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what difficulty they are raised, seen to be far more in accordance 
with her naval than her military establishment. 

As a matter of fact, Russia just gets along in the quietest times, 
spending each year up to if not rather over her income; and any ex- 
traordinary charge, such as would be entailed by war, must throw 
her finances, public and private, for some time into the greatest con- 
fusion. 

Not that I think there is any cause for the exaggerated apprehen- 
sions about Russian solvency that have been prevalent of late in some 
quarters. Russia has borrowed a great deal, no doubt; but then she 
must borrow so very much more before she can really be tolerably 
satisfied with her material position, that I believe she will, for a long 
time to come, strain every nerve to fulfil her foreign engagements. 

Whether, if war were actually to break out and to continue for 
some time, she would go on paying her dividends during its con- 
tinuance, may be open to question, but Russian securities would be 
good property to hold whether she did or not. 

M. A. Leroy Beaulieu, whose very valuable paper in the Revue des 
deux Mondes for the 15th of December should be read by all who 
are interested in Russian finance, is probably quite right in saying that 
the taxation of the Empire has reached, but has not passed, the limit 
which the population in its present state can bear. The taxes, which 
have been much increased during the period which has elapsed since 
the Crimean war, show on each augmentation, after a brief pause, a 
tendency to respond to the hopes of those who direct the treasury. 
Still the greatest care and the most anxious economy are counselled 
by circumstances ; and although we may be sure that considerations 
of this kind would not by themselves prevent a war in favour of which 
the passions of the people or the personal wishes of the Imperial house 
were enlisted, they must be all-important in determining Russian 
statesmen against wide-reaching plans of conquest, such as those with 
which they have often been credited in Southern and Western Asia. 

These statements as to the extremely finite character of Russia’s 
immediately available resources do not well accord with the ideas 
which are very generally cherished in the West of Europe about the 
vast wealth of the Russian nobility. These ideas, however, are 
founded in illusion. The Russian nobility, taken as a whole, is the 
very reverse of rich. There is a great deal of wealth in the hands of 
a few families—the Demidoffs, the Strogonoffs, the Cheremetieffs, for 
example—but these cases are quite exceptional. How could a nobility 
be wealthy in which the principle of primogeniture is hardly recognised, 
and in which all the younger children have just as much right to 
the name of prince or princess as the eldest? The number of 
princes belonging to certain houses is quite ridiculous. A- story is 
toid, doubtless mythical, but nevertheless illustrative, of a certain 
person of high rank being stopped on a bridge by an uncivil toll- 
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keeper. ‘What do you mean by treating me in such a way?’ he said ; 
‘J am Prince Galitzin. ‘ And so am I,’ said the other. 

But how does this agree with the lavish expense of travelling 
Russians? Some of these Russians, it must be answered, are really 
wealthy people, but others—we speak more especially of those who 
used to be met before the days of emancipation, and who acquired 
for their class the reputation which it still bears—were merely people 
who escaped for a few years from their own dreary country, and were 
determined to have, if a short life, assuredly a merry one, while they 
remained abroad. They drew no very fine distinctions between capital 
and income. The German steward on their estates remitted money 
from time to time, and no questions were asked as to whether it did 
or did not form part of the proper revenues of the year. Then again 
the wasteful loose-handed habits which were engendered by serfage 
made travelling Russians carry about a number of half-useful servants, 
three of whom did not do as much work as a tolerably efficient 
English, to say nothing of a French or Italian servant. 

But perhaps the Russian nobility, although not directly useful to 
the State from the contributions they make to its revenues, are a 
powerful political body on which the sovereign can lean? They are 
nothing of the kind. The Russian nobility has been various things 
at various times—turbulent in the assertion of its rights, defiant as 
the Arragonese, in old medizval days; crushed slaves under Ivan the 
Terrible; State servants, malgré eux, under Peter the Great; a humble 
imitation of a French noblesse under Catherine the Second, and in 
a fair way to return to their position of the days of Ivan the Terrible 
under the lunatic Paul. The courtiers of his day, however, if servi, 
were ‘servi ognor frementi ;’ and the result was commemorated by 
one of the most striking sayings of modern times. ‘The young 
Emperor,’ said a gifted woman writing of the coronation of Alexander 
the First, ‘ walked preceded by the assassins of his father, followed by 
the assassins of his grandfather, and surrounded by his own!’ From 
the beginning of this century to our own day the position of the 
Russian nobility has become progressively better, but only because 
the general position of Russians has become better. They are not, 
like the English nobility, a small but powerful political body; they are 
not, like the German nobility, a very large and exclusive social caste ; 
while they have nothing of that historic illustration which sheds a sunset 
light over the long centuries of the aristocracy of France. Those 
who wish to know the more important facts about such of them as 
have ever emerged from the privacy of a very dull or a very frivolous | 
life will find much interesting information in a little book by the late”</» 
Prince Dolgoroukoff;* and as to their future I cannot do better thar 
quote the following passage from Mr. Wallace, which is likely, ‘I 
think, to be verified by events: 


5 A Handbook of the Principal Families in Russia. London, 1858. 
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Perhaps, after having spoken so much about the past history of the noblesse, | 
ought to endeavour to cast its horoscope, or at least to say something of its probable 
future. Though predictions are always hazardous, it is sometimes possible, by 
tracing the great lines of history in the past, to follow them for a little distance 
into the future. If it be allowable to apply this method of prediction in the 
present matter, I should say that the Russian noblesse will assimilate with the 
other classes rather than fornr itself into an exclusive corporation. 

Hereditary aristocracies may be preserved, or at least their decomposition may 
be retarded where they happen to exist, but it seems that they can no longer be 
created. In Western Europe there is a large amount of aristocratic sentiment, 
both in the nobles and in the people, but it exists in spite of rather than in 
consequence of actual social conditions. It is not a product of modern society, 
but an heirloom that has come down to us from feudal times, when power, 
wealth, and culture were in the hands of a privileged few. If there was ever in 

Russia a period corresponding to the feudal times in Western Europe, it has long 
since been forgotten. 

There is very little aristocratic sentiment either in the people or in the nobles, 
and it is difficult to imagine any source from which it could now be derived. More 
than this, the nobles do not desire to make such an acquisition. In so far as they 
have any political aspirations, they aim at securing the political liberty of the 
people as a whole, and not at acquiring exclusive rights and privileges for their 
own class. 

In that section which I have called a social aristocracy, there are a few individuals 
who desire to gain exclusive political influence for the class to which they belong, 
but there is very little chance of their succeeding. If their desires were ever by 
chance realised, we should probably have a repetition of the scene which occurred 
in 1730. When, in that year, some of the great families raised the Duchess of 
Courland to the throne, on condition of her ceding part of her power to a supreme 
council, the lower ranks of the noblesse compelled her to tear up the constitution 
which she had signed. . Those who dislike the autocratic power dislike the idea of 
an aristocratic oligarchy infinitely more. Nobles and people alike seem to hold 
instinctively the ereed of the French philosopher, who thought it better to be 
governed by a lion of good family than by a hundred rats of his own species. 


Is then the wealth of Russia to be looked for in her middle class? 
Far from it; Russia hardly possesses a middle class, and she is cer- 
tainly taking the very worst way to supply herself with one. The 
natural middle class, for such a country, would consist of the traders 
who supplied the Empire with those comforts and luxuries which are 
produced so easily in many portions of the world, and furnished many 
of them so cheaply to the poorest household in this country. Read 
what M. A. Leroy Beaulieu says, in his article already alluded to, 
about sugar. If there were a reasonably organised system of trade, 
sugar would not be as cheap in Russia as it is here, but would 
nevertheless be very cheap, and sugar I take as a type of a whole 
class consisting of hundreds of articles. Then there would be the 
persons employed in collecting for export the products: in which 
Russia can undersell the world in the markets of Europe. Next 
would come those employed in the transit trade with Asia, and 
lastly the whole enormous army of bankers, lawyers, engineers, and 
professional men of every sort and kind, who always spring up ina 
nation engaged in pursuits which accord with its character and 
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circumstances. Let Russia but adopt a reasonable commercial policy, 
and she will soon have plenty of wealth in her middle class, 

The reasonable commercial policy for Russia would be to make 
Europe produce for her use all those things for the production of 
which Europe has greater facilities than she has. 

England, Belgium, and Westphalia should supply every market, 
from Wilna to Kuldja and Kashgar, while on every package of goods 
the Russian merchant should get his profit; nor would any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the West have a right to murmur if on every 
package the Russian government got, through its customs department, 
asmall profit also, although the most advanced school of financiers 
might be able to show it a more excellent way. 

On the other hand, Russia should produce for Europe all those 
things which a country of her magnificent extent and peculiar 
resources is calculated to produce. From the north she should send 
us for generations to come a constant supply of timber, from the 
eastern provinces the best cattle and horses, without the cattle 
plague, in addition to her present exports. From the south she 
should send more and better corn. In fact, the whole of her energy 
should be devoted to fighting where she must be strong instead of 
where she must be weak. 

Again, her railway system should be so arranged as to make her 
in all time to come the great carrier between Europe and Asia north 
of the Himalaya and the other central ranges. 

She should make a trade between England and any part of 
Central Asia through India an impossibility, not by custom-house 
vexations, but by showing the English manufacturer that it is his 
interest. just as much as hers to send his goods by the northern route. 
She ought to be able in time to carry passengers from England to the 
north-western parts of India, as far as the Oxus, saying to them 
there, *‘ Now, ladies and gentlemen, it is for your own government 
to see you safe within the Circular Road at Peshawur.’ This policy 
would be highly consonant with the genius of the most important 
part of her people, for the inhabitants of Great Russia, the nucleus 
of the Empire, are the most naturally pacific of mankind. 

Such being the policy that is prescribed by circumstances and 
common sense, what does Russia do? She organises her whole 
national life as if she were to be habitually not at peace but at war 
with other nations. By an elaborate system of protective duties she 
is attempting to rear up a number of industries for which she is 
wholly unsuited. She is taxing her people heavily to fill the pockets 
ofa few capitalists, many of them not even Russian subjects, but men 
who one after another disappear from those northern lands, and spend 
the money extracted from the pocket of the Russian consumer in 
this or that Scotch or English county. 

Such a system can only have one of two results. Either the free- 

Vou. I.—No. 1. G 
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trade party will sooner or later succeed in showing to their countrymen 
the insanity of the course which their government is pursuing, and 
then, after much individual disaster, the government, sadder and 
wiser, will adopt the only course that can lead to national prosperity— 
the course of finding out and following the natural aptitudes of its | 
people and of the soil on which they live—or it will persevere in its 
present course, and then there will be in the long run no resource 
but the hardly honourable one of a national bankruptcy. Russia 
will in fact have to follow the precedent which Turkey recently set 
at so opportune a moment for her northern neighbour, and in the 
meantime she will see other nations, who have adopted a wiser 
commercial policy, leave her ever further and further behind. 

But if the wealth and power of the nobility and of the middle 
class cannot support the government in any very far-reaching schemes 
of ambition, perhaps the Church can. That may be doubted. Rich 
the Russian Church is assuredly not. If the Church of England 
were disendowed, not after the gentle fashion of 1869, but asa 
church would be disendowed in Russia if the government had a 
mind to disendow it, we might certainly fight a couple of very 
handsome wars with the proceeds; but what was to be done in the 
way of disendowment in Russia was done long ago, and the white or 
secular clergy, at least, live in the most evangelical poverty. As for 
the black or regular clergy, their monasteries might be expropriated 
with little loss to the public, no doubt, for they are not a valuable 
class, but the money profits of the transaction would not be very great, 

Yet, although quite unable to do much in the way of those bene- 
volences which were so pleasant to our medieval kings, the Chureh 
may perhaps be a great help to the government in other ways. Well, 
that it certainly is. 

Firstly, it is very probable that it has had something to do with 
the gentleness and docility which are so characteristic of a large portion 
of the Russian people. 

Secondly, the connection of the Church with the State enormously 
strengthens the latter for internal purposes with all the orthodox, 
and after every deduction has been made for heretics, schismatics, 
and persons of other faiths, the orthodox are in an overwhelming 
majority. 

Thirdly, the ecclesiastical connection of the Church in old days 
with Constantinople, and its instinctive hostility to those who hold 
that city, are a support to the government in any designs which it 
cherishes on the south bank of the Danube. 

But is the Russian Church of any use to the government in working 
for the enlightenment of the people even in the humblest way? No 
one, I fear, dare answer that question in the affirmative. 

Travellers are unanimous in describing the vast majority of the 
Russian clergy as very little above the peasantry amongst which they 
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live. It would be easy to multiply illustrations, but we content our- 
gelves with only one, partly because the scene which we are going to 
relate is amusing in itself, and partly because it gives us an oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to a singularly bright first-hand little book 
called Sketches of Russian Life before and during the Emancipa- 
tion of the Serfs : ® 


All but the tall priest then threw their cards on the table, and rose, saying, ‘A 
fresh deal after service.’ 

‘No, no,’ he said, ‘ keep your hand, partner ; I shall keep mine—it is a good one— 
and we shall play the game after our return. Here, Vassili, give me a towel—wet. 
That will do. Now my robes—there, that comb. And now go every one to your 

sts,’ 

" Thus saying, he proceeded with a firm step to the church by the private entrance 
already mentioned. 

As he left the room I saw him place his good hand of cards within his sacred 
robes, under the inside fastening. He was evidently determined not to lose sight 
of his trumps, and carried them off on his person into the church. I ran round to 
the front entrance, and was just in time to witness the commencement of the 
service. It is a wonder judgment did not fall on the chief priest; and it did in a 
way. At one part of the service, just as he was stepping on the platform, he put 
is hand inside his robe to pull out his handkerchief, and as he drew it out the 
ard3came also unbidden, and fell scattered over the altar floor. This would have 
paralysed any ordinary man, but that priest never moved for a moment. He 
looked coolly at the cards, then steadily at the people, as much as to say, ‘ You all 
we that—take notice of it; I shall tell you about that by-and-by.’ He then 
continued the services. At the close he pointed to the cards, then beckoned a little 
easant boy with a short shirt of coarse linen and trousers to match, not very clean, 
rho had been crossing and bending beside a poor peasant woman, his mother. 

‘Come here.’ The boy went. 

Turning to the congregation, he said, ‘I shall give you a lesson you will not 
orget forsome time. You see these cards lying on the floor? Do you think I put 
hem there for nothing? We shall see. What is your name, my boy?’ 

‘Peter Petrovitch.’ 

‘Well, Peter Petrovitch, go and pick up one of those cards you see on the floor, 

There, that will do. Now tell me, Peter Petrovitch, what 


‘The ace of spades,’ said the boy with ready knowledge. 

‘Very good, Peter Petrovitch; bring me another. What card is that?’ 

‘The queen of spades,’ said Peter. 

‘How well you know them, Peter! Bring me another. And what may that be?’ 

‘The ten of hearts.’ 

‘That will do, Peter, the son of Peter. Now turn round and look at this picture. 
an you tell me what saint it represents ?’ 

The boy scratched his head, then shrugged his little shoulders, lifting the up 
p his ears, then scratched his head again, and said— 

‘I know not.’ 

‘Now look at this one; who is this?’ 

The same answer. 

‘And this ? ’ 

‘I cannot tell.’ 

‘That will do, Peter, the son of Peter ; you may go to your mother.’ Turning 


* Chapman & Hall, 1866. 
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to the people, he continued, ‘Do you know now for what purpose I put these cards outw 
on the floor? Do you not think shame of yourselves? Tell me, say, is it not becat 
disgraceful and scandalous that that nice white-haired little boy can tell me ina religi 
moment the name of every card in the pack, and he does not know the name of J espe: 
one of the blessed saints? O shame, shame on ye, so to bring up the young after pillov 
all the good teaching I have given ye! Go away and learn the lesson I have drage 
given you this blessed day. Don't forget it, and force me to bring cards into this whils 
holy place again. Vassili, put the other cards up, and keep them for me.’ the ¢ 
So with solemn step he left the church, to play out his interrupted game. in the 
abuse 
This story is perhaps not to be taken all too literally, but it is J 2™ 
typical. nic 
We are far indeed from wishing it to be understood that card- ae 
playing to excess is the peculiar weakness of the Russian country J geran 
clergy. Drunkenness has probably a far better claim to that distinc- } truth 
tion, but as a body they may be safely asserted to be far inferior to J ™t by 
anything that has existed for some generations in the British Isles, _ 
France, or Germany. To find a parallel, we must turn to such lie 
books as that in which Mr. Barkley, a very strong friend of the J reyenu 
Bulgarians, lately described the clergy who minister to that people, § phenox 
When we cite such accounts as his, or the very humorous one in the J * #"* 
book of Messrs. St. Clairand Brophy, we are assured by our anti-Turks 
that all the degradation described is due to Turkish barbarity, and TI 
that the drunken priest lying amongst the nettles during what ought f upon | 
to be the time of service is only the natural result of Ottoman con- § Stop t 
quest. Those who think it is, after studying any tolerable account § 0 the 
of Russia, are heartily welcome to their opinion. been i 
Of course it would be grossly unfair to say that all Russian § Ppres 
priests are of this low type. I have myself come into contact with § ‘edit 
Russian priests of a very different kind, but nevertheless the lower J things 
type is disastrously common, so common as to be a distinctly minus § Provin 
quantity in estimating the moral and material resources of the Ev 
Empire. itself i 
Mr. Wallace’s testimony is to the following effect : known 
reader: 
I have frequently spoken on this subject with competent authorities, and § Alexan 
nearly all have admitted that the present condition of the clergy is highly unsati- § absolut 
factory, and that the parish priest rarely enjoys the respect of his parishioners. In i 
a semi-official report, which I once accidentally stumbled upon when searching for : 
material of a different kind, the facts are stated in the following plain language: allowe 
‘The people (I seek to translate as literally as possible) do not respect the clergy, § °apacit 
but persecute them with derision and reproaches, and feel them to be a burden. J cholera 
In nearly all the popular comic stories, the priest, his wife, or his labourer 8§ Orthod 
held up to ridicule, and in all the proverbs and popular sayings, where the clergy eimin: 
are mentioned, it is always with derision. The people shun the clergy, and 
| have recourse to them, not frcm the inner impulse of corscience, but from Mr 
necessity.’ forcibly 
And why do the people not respect the clergy ? Because it forms a class apart; | dents,’ 





ez because, having received a false kind of education, it does not introduce into the 
\ life of the people tke teaching of the Spirit, but remains in the mere dead forms of 
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outward ceremonial, at the same time despising those forms even to blasphemy ; 
because the clergy itself continually presents examples of want of respect to 
religion, and transforms the service of God into a profitable trade. Can the people 
respect the clergy when they hear how one priest stole money from below the 
pillow of adying man at the moment of confession; how another was publicly 
dragged out of a house of ill fame; how a third christened a dog; how a fourth, 
whilst officiating at the Easter service, was dragged by the hair from the altar by 
the deacon? Is it possible for the people to respect priests who spend their time 
in the ginshop, write fraudulent petitions, fight with the cross in their hands, and 
abuse each other in bad language at the altur? One might fill several pages with 
examples of this kind, in each instance naming the time and place, without over- 
stepping the boundaries of the province of Nizhni-Novgorod. Is it possible for the 
people to respect the clergy when they see everywhere amongst them simony, 
carelessness in performing the religious rites, and disorder in administering the 
sacraments ? Is it possible for the people to respect the clergy when they see that 
truth has disappeared from it, and that the consistories, guided in their decisions 
not by rules, but by personal friendship and bribery, destroy in it the last remains 
of truthfulness? If we add to all this the false certificates which the clergy 
give to those who do not wish to partake of the eucharist, the dues illegally 
extracted from the Old Ritualists, the conversion of the altar into a source of 
revenue, the giving of churches to priests’ daughters as a dowry, and similar 
phenomena, the question as to whether the people can respect the clergy requires 
no answer. 


The Eastern division of Christianity may congratulate itself 
upon having persecuted far less than the Western one. We need not 


stop to inquire how far this comparative blamelessness has been due 
to the fact that it has through wide regions and during many ages 
been in the position not of the potential oppressor, but of the actual 
oppressed. The fact, however, remains, and must be counted to its 
credit even after we have made full allowance for the worst of the 
things that have taken place in Poland proper, or in the Western 
provinces of Russia. 

Even in our own times, however, the Russian Church has shown 
itself intolerant, not only in theory but in act. I will not quote well- 
known cases during the reign of Nicholas, but it may surprise some 
readers to learn that in the year 1865, in the beneficent reign of 
Alexander the Second, a Russian lady, who came about as near the 
absolute realisation of the ideal most widely accepted by Christen- 
dom, as it is possible to imagine, asked, and asked in vain, to be 
allowed to return to St. Petersburg for the purpose of assisting, in her 
capacity of sister of charity, to nurse the sick during the outburst of 
cholera which took place in that year. To this hour a Russian of the 
Orthodox Church who quits it to join another communion commits a 
criminal offence. 

Mr. Wallace confirms the impression conveyed to the reader very’. 
forcibly by Schédo-Ferroti’s excellent book upon the Russian Digsi-~ 
dents,’ that the State has nothing serious to fear from the discontent 


' La Tolérance §c. en Russie. 1863. 
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of the nine or ten millions of its subjects who stand in a more or less 
hostile position to the official Church. 

They are not at all likely to excite any internal commotion of 
importance, and no foreign invader could reckon on them for the 
slightest assistance. With the exception of a few who are more or 
less Protestant in their character, all the sects, hierarchical, anti- 
hierarchical,-schismatics, and heretics alike, are the product of even 
grosser ignorance than that which broods deep and dark over the 
orthodox. : 

The existence of dissent in Russia dates, as readers of Dean Stanley 
know, from the days of the Patriarch Nicon. That strong-headed 
and strong-handed personage succeeded in effecting a variety of changes 
in the ceremonial and service books—changes which were to a great 
extent only a return to a text less deformed by copyists’ blunders, and 
to older rites. The changes, however, were extremely disagreeable 
to a number of worthy people, who would rather have died than 
write Jesus instead of Jsus, and the like. 

The bands of unity once loosed, the schismatics gradually divided 
amongst themselves, first into those who insisted on a_ hierarchical 
organisation and on apostolical succession as against those who did 
without these things on the ground, not that they despised them, but 
that the old means of grace were withdrawn by Heaven, and that they 
were no longer to be obtained. These two sections became known as 
the Priestly or Old Ritualists, and the Priestless. The Priestless, as 
might have been expected, have thrown off numerous sects, some of 
the maddest and least moral kind, while a section of the Priestly has 
almost, but not quite, gone back into the orthodox fold. 

How the present state of affairs strikes a religious and highly 
cultivated Russian may be read in the appendix to the translation 
of Philaret’s Sermons, to which I shall presently allude. 

What is chiefly important to political observers is the fact that, 
thanks partly to the less severe policy of the present reign, partly to 
the convenient venality of the orthodox clergy and of the police, the 
lot of the Dissidents is far more tolerable than it used to be. Nominally 
they are beyond the pale of the law in many ways. Really they are 
not very fiercely or actively oppressed, though of course they are ina 
position which to our dissidents would seem unutterably dreadful if it 
had to be exchanged for theirs. 

Writing in 1864,° I regretted that no work had reached the West 
which could give to French or English readers the faintest idea of 
the influence exercised by the Russian Church upon the lives of the 
best of its adherents. Since that time, in the year 1869, a book has 
appeared under the title of the Rites and Customs of the Graco- 
Russian Church, which to some small extent fills the void. If one 


® North British Rerien, reprinted in Studies in European Politics. 
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compares it, however, with the writings of the lady who introduces it 
to the English public, the authoress of the Heir of Redclyffe, one sees 
that the filling up is but very partial. There must, one thinks, be 
something better in the orthodox communion then the rather dreary 
grimy life which this book reflects—illusion without any of the grace 
which from the days of rustica Phidyle to our own has so often re- 
deemed illusion in the lands whose religion came by the way not of 
Byzantium but of Rome. 

For the rest, the book alluded to is a rather interesting one, full 
of curious side-lights and glimpses into Russian ways, and doing 
credit to its author, Madame Romanoff, the English wife of a Russian 
officer. 

The introduction to the Sermons of Philaret, the late Metropolitan 
of Moscow, the work, it is said, of a very accomplished Russian lady, 
tells us a little more, and so do the sermons themselves. Weary 
reading these last are, however, unrelieved, so far as I have examined 
them, by a gleam of genius, a single striking impression, a single 
happy quotation. Youcan hear any amount of the same sort of thing 
from the first ultra-High Church clergyman any Sunday morning. 
Compare them with the best work of the most reactionary of our 
Western reactionaries, and they certainly will make but a poor 
figure. 

Those who have heard a Russian religious service, well per- 
formed, will admit that the Church music (as to which Mr. Suther- 
land Edwards, who on this, as on many other things, is a good 
authority, gives some interesting details) has very great merit, 
and if little is to be said for the higher religious art, which has 
retained much of the stiffness of Byzantine antiquity, a visit to 
the leading jewellers in St. Petersburg would, we are sure, convince 
the most sceptical that Russian articles de dévotion are not to be 
despised. 

For the religious architecture nothing good is to be said. 

For learning, except of its own history, we cannot find that the 
Russian Church has done anything worth mentioning, not even for 
the study of the Greek fathers; nor do we hear that it has either 
effected anything itself towards advancing exegesis, or towards natu- 
ralising what others have done. 

Mr. Wallace’s account of the monasteries is far from cheering, but 
he does not profess to have studied them very minutely. I have my- 
self visited only two, one of them the famous Troitza. There are 
about five hundred in all, and it may, I fear, be safely said that there 
are not a few single monasteries in the West which have done more 
for mankind than the whole of them put together. 

The velleities (for they hardly amount to more) towards the Russian 
Church of some of our clergy have been rather strengthened than 
otherwise by the events of the pontificate of Pius the Ninth, but in 
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the nature of things they can never lead to anything of importance. 
The position taken up by the Russian Church is quite as uncompromis- 
ing as that taken up by the great communion of the West. What 
Sainte-Beuve said about Rome is just as true about Moscow: ‘ Héréti- 
que ou schismatique, on ne se concerte pas, on ne coalise pas avec elle, 


on se soumet.’ 
As between the two, a person who looks at them both from the 


standpoint of a benevolent neutral, disagreeing utterly with the 
one and with the other, is forced to admit that he can discover no 
answer to the words of a Catholic writer who lately said: 


L’Fglise d’Orient, jadis la reine d’éloquence et du savoir, est devenue muette, et 
ses enfants ignorent aujourd'hui si elle sait parler ou méme si elle sait écrire, car il 
ne leur est plus donné de l’entendre ; et s’ils veulent réchauffer leur piété par de 
saintes lectures et donner & leur esprit une piture nécessaire, c’est encore a l'Eglise 
catholique qu’ils sont forcés d’avoir recours, car c’est la seulement qu’ils peuvent 
trouver l’aliment qu’ils cherchent. 


In short, in whatever aspect we regard it, we cannot find that 
Russian patriotism has any right to feel at all satisfied either with 
the past or the present of Russian ecclesiastical institutions. 

What then of the future? Mr. Wallace tells us: 


The antagonism between the white and the black clergy, together with the 
general enthusiasm for every species of reform which has characterised the present 
reign, has produced a certain appearance of ferment in the Russian clerical world, 
and has induced some sanguine persons imbued with Western ideas to believe that 
there is a movement in the deep waters, and that the Church is about to throw off 
her venerable lethargy.. Such expectations cannot, I think, be entertained by any 
one who has studied carefully and dispassionately her past history and present 
condition. Anything at all resembling what we understand by religious revival 
is in flagrant contradiction with all her traditions. Immobility and passive resist- 
ance to external influences have always been, and are still, her fundamental principle 
of conduct. She prides herself on being above terrestrial influences. During the 
last centuries Russia has undergone an uninterrupted series of profound modifications, 
political, intellectual, and moral; but the spirit of the national Church has 
remained unchanged. The modifications that have been made in her administrative 
organisation have not affected her inner nature. . In spirit and character she is now 
what she was under the patriarchs in the time of the Muscovite Czars, holding fast 
to the promise that no jot or tittle shall pass from the law till all be fulfilled. To 
all that is said about the requirements of modern life and modern science she turns 
a deaf ear. Partly from the predominance which she gives to the ceremonial 
element, partly from the fact that her chief aim is to preserve unmodified the 
doctrine and ceremonial as determined by the early cecumenical councils, and 
partly from the low state of general culture among the clergy, she has ever 
remained outside of the intellectual movements. The attempts of the Roman 
Catholic Church to develope the traditional dogmas by definition and deduction, 
and the efforts of the Protestant Church to reconcile their teaching with pro- 
gressive science and the ever-varying intellectual currents of the time, are alike 


foreign to her nature. 


I think that I have shown that the onus probandi lies on those 
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who see in the Russian Church a fitting helpmate for a thoroughly 
civilised and progressive State. 

But if the Church is not likely to fulfil this function, are there 
perhaps great educational corporations with traditions of their own 
which may do so? There is nothing of the kind, and if there were 
the State would take very good care soon to put an end to their inde- 
pendent existence. 

Sefior Figuerola, in his recent address at the opening of that very 

interesting experiment, the new Liberal University in Madrid, seemed 
to find a little crumb of comfort in the reflection that one might still 
think of Russia and Turkey as more or less in the position of Spain 
with reference to education. In 1860 only two in a hundred Russian 
recruits, excluding Finlanders, could read, while in 1870 eleven in a 
hundred possessed that accomplishment. This is a considerable ad- 
vance, but still leaves much to be desired. It would be interesting 
to know whether, in case of a war between Turkey and Russia, the 
advantage of intelligence, as measured by power to use the mind in 
reading, would be with the Christian or the Mohammedan. The 
mosque schools even in very out-of-the-way parts of the Sultan’s 
dominions teach a great many to read. 

But what is the state of the higher education in Russia? There 
are some good professors, as we all know—are there many? What are 
the intellectual attainments of an average Russian graduate ? What are 
the prevailing ideas among the youth? These and a host of other 
questions crowd upon us; but Mr. Wallace has not touched this 
subject, and we may look in vain elsewhere for a reply. 

One thing is clear. The Russians of the better class, both men 
and women, are far superior to ourselves in their acquaintance with 
modern languages. It is said that their education is superficial, that 
they do not go deep enough. That may be true, but if so the evil 
might be easily remedied by giving more time to study. Their young 
men have at least this advantage, that it is not customary with them to 
waste years on years in pretending to learn two languages with which 
not one in ten obtains any acquaintance worth possessing. Neither 
has the craze for athletic sports infected them to any appreciable extent. 

Again, our latest authority has not found space enough to tell 
us much about the present state of Russian literature, but a good 
book or even article on that subject would be very welcome. Not 
that helpsare wanting. In English we have the work of Mr. Grahame, 
in French the more recent one of M. Courriére. Neither of these, 
however, enables the reader who does not know Russian to make up 
his mind as to how much Russia has yet produced that can be con- 
sidered an addition to the existing intellectual stock of Europe. 
Where are we to class Karamsin—amongst the historians, or Puschkin 
amongst the poets? Do they rise above mediocrity when tried not by 
a national but a cosmopolitan standard ? 
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If we are to treat these writers, and others who are well spoken 
of, not as of first-rate importance in themselves, but as indications of 
what we may hope from the Russian mind when education and civili- 
sation have thoroughly got hold of it, what is the quantum of hope 
that we may indulge ? 

I should like to see these questions dispassionately and judicially 
answered, both with reference to Russia and to the Slavs generally. 
We are asked to take an interest in Servian ballads and Bulgarian 
robber songs. I, at least, am very willing todo so. ‘The muse of 
another tongue,’ it has been wisely said, ‘is never wooed in vain.’ 
But may we hope for something a little better? Or is Europe to 
give all and get very little from these countries, except indeed from 
Poland, which, formerly too exclusively remembered, is oddly enough 
forgotten in this day of Panslavic sympathies, when anyone may 
expect the first person he sits next to at dinner to turn upon him as 
poor Lord Strangford once did upon a friend who asked him about 
Tirnova. ‘ Tirnova! why, it’s the very centre of the Bulgarian literary 
movement.’ 

Some good judges are of opinion that the Russian is not likely, 
unless his national character changes, to do very much for us in the 
way of literature properly so called, but think that in the domain of 
sociology we may expect a good deal from him. His contributions, 
practical and theoretic, to that newest of the sciences, if indeed it is 
yet a science, are the residuum which we may expect when the folly of 
those who dream as some of Herzen’s friends used to do about regene- 
rating the West has burnt itself to ashes. 

Leaving, however, behind us the upper and middle classes, educa- 
tion, literature, and all the refinements of life, let us go down amongst 
the peasantry and see what we shall find there. 

Here at last we come upon the real mainstay of the State. It is 
on the millions of the country population that Russia depends. It is 
they who pay far the largest portion of her taxes, imperial, local, and 
communal. It is of them that are composed those patient swarms 
of troops whose thews, sinews, and dogged endurance have made up 
for the want of intelligent direction and adequate preparation on so 
many a bloody field. 

When the old ideas of the Nicholas régime broke up like the ice 
in the Gulf of Finland before a south-west gale, it became the fashion 
in the drawing-rooms of St. Petersburg and Moscow to seein the Russian 
peasant an incarnation of the virtues; and it was partly under the 
influence of dreams of that kind that serf-emancipation took place. 
The Russian peasant is far from being an incarnation of the virtues; 
but serf-emancipation was an absolute necessity for Russia, and did 
not take place an hour too soon. 

I take it for granted that my readers have some notion of what the 
state of things before serf-emancipation was, and what was the general 
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nature of the change effected. This has been told and retold in many 
books and articles. 

I may recall, however, one or two facts. 

There were in Russia on the morning of the 3rd of March, 1861, 
about twenty-two and a half millions of ordinary serfs, scattered for 
the most part over the provinces of European Russia, the serf popula- 
tion being thickest in the provinces round Moscow and thin or non- 
existent in the outlying regions. 

In all the mighty extent of Siberia, for example, there were only 
3,700 serfs, and in the vast province of Archangel and the northern 
part of Vologda only six altogether. 

By the evening of that memorable day the whole of that vast 
population had ceased to be serfs, and had become free. 

A considerable period, however, was allowed for the regulation of 
their relations to their former masters. 

To explain how this was done would carry us far, and would not 
interest many whom I want to address. 

The last and clearest of many descriptions I have read is that of 
Mr. Wallace, but there have been others sufficient for ordinary English 
readers. 

The great importance of the part of his book which deals with 
the peasantry is that he is the only writer in English who, so far 
as I am aware, has: given an authoritative answer to a number of 
questions for which those who are interested in Russia have been 
longing for answers that should seem at once impartial and based on 
full knowledge. 

If, for instance, we had been asked two months ago how far the 
emancipation of the serfs had injured their lords, who among us would 
have ventured to give a positive answer ? 

Many of us had probably heard dismal accounts which they could 
not verify, and encouraging accounts which seemed equally doubtful. 
But these accounts did not come from wholly impartial sources. 
What were we to believe? 

Now things are changed; for if we turn to Mr. Wallace’s second 
volume, we find the whole matter discussed with a fairness and a 
disposition to weigh all evidence that are most satisfactory. 

I will try to present an abstract of his conclusions. 

First, serf-emancipation so far benefited all proprietors that it 
made them realise their position. If they were insolvent, they found 
out the worst. If they were on the way to become so, they were warned 
to pull up in time and so save themselves. ‘ Before the change,’ said 
one of them to Mr. Wallace, ‘we kept no accounts, and drank 
champagne ; now we do keep accounts, and content ourselves with 
beer.’ 

In the northern agricultural zone, say roughly in the country 
around Moscow, serf-emancipation has hit the proprietors very hard. 
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They have for the most part abandoned farming, let what they could 
of their land to the peasantry, and retired into the towns. 

In the southern agricultural zone, the wide district covered with 
the rich black earth, they have fared better, and are, if not in an 
improved, certainly not in a worse position than they were. They 
have larger expenses, no doubt, but they have at least the opportunity 
of obtaining larger returns. The apathetic may be about as they 
were. The energetic are more prosperous than before. 

Still farther south the proprietors suffer under various difficulties, 
from want of labour especially, yet they do not seem to be doing 
so very badly, and things have a tendency to improve rather 
than not. 

If we remember the different results in these three regions, com- 
prising the whole of the country where agricultural serfage prevailed 
to any important extent—if we remember, further, that men of energy 
and capital have found their account in the new state of things far 
better than men who wanted either or both these good things—if we 
remember how many built false hopes upon what was going to be done 
by serf-emancipation, while many had made up their minds from the 
first that it was a blunder—we shall, I think, not find it difficult to 
account for the opposite judgments we may have heard of the effect 
produced on the Russian gentry by the great changes of 1861, 1862, 
and 1863. 

But the peasant, how has he been affected? To him surely the 
abolition of serfdom has brought nothing but good ? 

I am afraid Mr. Wallace will not give to this question an un- 
reserved and hearty ‘Yes.’ He will say ‘ Distinguo,’ as he is indeed 
apt to do; for a balancing of opinions, with a lucid summing up, is a 
short account of his method of writing on all important matters. No 
one trades so little in fine-sounding phrases and hasty generalisations. 

He will explain with much clearness that he has taken a great 
deal of trouble to arrive at a conclusion, and has had many oppor- 
tunities of obtaining information, but that sufficient materials on 
which to found a final opinion do not yet exist. It must be recol- 
lected that, in the days of serfage, bad and unjust proprietors, although 
common enough, were the exception and not the rule. The serf 
generally looked to his lord, and did not look in vain, for a hundred 
little helps which have vanished with his change of condition. A cow 
died—the lord did not replace the cow, but he aided her replacement. 
Firewood was wanted—the serf cut the firewood, and the’ lord asked 
no questions. A house took fire—the lord supplied the wood for 
another, and so on. 

Now all that is gone by. The relation, as the jurist would say, is 
now, where there is any relation at all, one of contract and not 
of status. 

Again, the peasant manages his own affairs very indifferently. I 
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presume my readers to be aware that the Russian peasant manages, 
and has from time immemorial managed, his own affairs to a great 
extent. He forms part of a village community or mi. It is the mir, 
the peasant’s world in more senses than one, which is responsible to 
the State for his taxes. It is the mir which assigns to each peasant 
the amount of land which he is to cultivate and the proportion of 
dues which, as cultivator of that land, he has to pay. The village has 
very considerable power, and exercises its power sometimes with 
extreme severity. I need not say that the mir is a survival of the 
ancient village community which once existed all over Europe, and 
is familiar to everyone who knows anything about India. A certain 
school of Russian writers, not satisfied with its respectable past, see 
in it a provision for all kind of good things to come. More especially 
do they believe that it will save Russia from the evil of a proletariate. 
It will do nothing of the kind. It has been of great use in bad times. 
Like a cavern on a sea-beat coast, it has protected the peasant from 
the sweep of autocratic power. It is a useful institution just now, for 
it trains the peasant to a higher form of self-government, but it will 
in time assuredly give way to the mining influences of individualism. 

There is nothing in the peculiar circumstances of Russia which 
should preserve to all time an institution which Europe has outgrown. 
The notion of its peculiar excellence is only a patriotic illusion. The 
influences coming from the West, which have lifted Russia out of so 
many worse things, will lift her out of this also. If some of her children 
choose to amuse themselves by fancying that Europe is going to learn 
from them instead of their learning from Europe, no great harm is 
likely to arise. Both Europe and they may have various phases to 
traverse before Science has said her last word about the best form of 
human society. We are not going back to the mir, however, under any 
circumstances. 

But I am digressing. Here is what Mr. Wallace tells us of the 
way that the peasantry have been managing their affairs since the 
emancipation : 


That the peasant self-government is very far from being in a satisfactory 
condition must be admitted by any impartial observer. The more laborious and 
well-to-do peasants do all in their power to escape election as office-bearers, and 
leave the administration in the hands of the less respectable members. In the 
ordinary course of affairs there is little evidence of administration of any kind, and 
in cases of public disaster, such as a fire or a visitation of the cattle plague, the 
authorities seem to be apathetic and powerless. Not unfrequently a Volost elder 
trades with the money he collects as dues or taxes; and sometimes, when he 
becomes insolvent, the peasants have to pay their taxes and dues a second time. 
The Volost court is very accessible to the influence of vodka and other kinds of 
bribery, so that in many districts it has fallen into utter discredit, and the peasants 
say that anyone who becomes a judge ‘takes a sin on his soul.’ The village 
assemblies, too, have become worse than they were in the days of serfage. At that 
time the heads of households, who, it must be remembered, have alone a voice in 
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the decisions, were few in number, laborious, and well-to-do, and they kept the 
lazy, unruly members under strict control; now that the large families have been 
broken up, and almost every adult peasant is head of a household, the communal 
decision may be obtained by ‘treating the mir’—that is to say, by supplying a 
certain amount of vodka, Often I have heard old peasants speak of these things, 
and finish their recital by some such remark as this: ‘ There is no order now; the 
people have been spoiled ; it was better in the time of the masters.’ 

These evils are very real, and I have no desire to extenuate them, but I believe 
they are by no means so great as commonly supposed. Public opinion is greatly 
influenced by the philippics of proprietors who are smarting under some personal 
annoyance which cannot now be removed by the former summary procedure. I 
have frequently heard proprietors affirm that it is no longer possible to live in the 
country, that it will soon be necessary to build fortified castles, and much more of 
the same kind; but I have never, though I have lived a good deal in the country, 
seen anything which could afford the slightest foundation for such exaggerated 
statements. Many demand from the peasant administration a great deal that no 
administration could possibly effect, and consequently not a few of the most 
common complaints have no real foundation. To effect what these proprietors 
desire, it would be necessary to confer on the Volost elders, or on some other office- 
bearer, the patriarchal authority formerly wielded by the proprietor, which would 
be tantamount to reintroducing the worst element of the old order of things. 

The complaints, it is true, do not come from the proprietors alone. Old 
peasants may be heard to say that there is less order now than formerly. Such 
statements must not, however, be taken too literally. All old men are apt to 
regret the good old times, especially if recent changes have deprived them in part 
of their authority ; and to this rule the Russian peasantry are no exception. In the 


struggle with the difficulties of the present, they are apt to forget, or involuntarily 


to tone down, the hardships and evils of the past. That the occasional complaints 
of old men against the present village assemblies are exaggerated, I am convinced, 
not only by general considerations, but by a very significant fact. If the lazy, 
worthless members of the commune had really the direction of communal affairs, 
we should find that in the northern agricultural zone, where it is necessary to 
manure the soil, the periodical redistributions of the communal land would be 
very frequent; for in a new distribution the lazy peasant has a good chance of 
getting a well-manured lot in exchange for the lot which he has exhausted. Now, 
so far as my observations extend, I have found—much, I confess, to my astonishment 
—nothing of the kind. In all or nearly all of the communes which I have visited 
throughout this part of the country, I have found that no general redistribution 
has taken place since the emancipation. It would be very interesting to know 
how far my observations on this point represent truly the actual state of things, 
but unfortunately no statistical data bearing on the subject have as yet been 


collected. 


On the whole it would seem that a conscientious and cool-headed 
observer cannot report that the balance of advantage to either lord :or 
peasant from the abolition has been hitherto very great. Some 
things are better, says the latter, some things are worse; and the 
other party to the arrangement might give much the same account of 
it. After all, however, only half a generation has passed. It is still 
far too early to pronounce any very decided opinion. The thing had 
to be done. The idea that Russia could any longer claim to be a 
civilised state, with more than twenty millions of her population in a 
state of serfage, was out of the question. This last reform was a 
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condition precedent of other not less necessary reforms. It should 
not be forgotten, for example, that, over and above the serfs properly 
so called, there were a great many other peasants whose Ict had to be 
amended—above all, the huge mass of the Crown peasants—that is, the 
peasants living on the lands belonging to the State. These were 
almost as numerous as the serfs proper. In fact, a dead lift required 
to be made to raise the whole of the lower classes in Russia, and the 
abolition of serfage was an all-important part of it. 

We must look to two influences for an improvement in the 
present state of affairs—time and education—for we suppose any 
hope of the Church bringingits influence to bear on preventing the 
people drinking too much brandy is only a ‘pious wish.’ It will, 
we presume, keep on tithing the mint and cumin and everything 
else it can tithe, letting the weightier matters of the law look after 





themselves. 

Thus far I have considered chiefly the various classes into which 
Russian society is divided. It remains to examine the government 
which is supported by and directs this society. That I propose to 
attempt in the second half of this paper, and when I have done so, 
and have passed in review our relations to that society and that 
government, I trust to be able to show that the opinions of our 
countrymen should, while they avoid the disturbing dreams of Russo- 
phobia, not be conformed to those of the persons who hold that we 
alone should join with Russia alone in coercing the Turks to do 
something as to which the coercers themselves would be only half- 
agreed, 

By all means let us join with Russia, but if we join with her let 
it be for a well-defined object, and let us not join with her alone. 
Let us join with Russia and all the great Powers to settle the 
Eastern Question, so far as European Turkey is concerned, in the 
general interest, WHEN ALL THE GREAT POWERS HAVE COME TO THE CON- 
CLUSION THAT THE STATE OF THINGS IN THAT COUNTRY IS OTHERWISE 
UTTERLY HOPELESS. Events are moving so quickly that it may not 
be long before that point is reached; and I for one see no prospect of 
any settlement that promises sufficient advantage to the people of 
the Eastern peninsula, or sufficient security to Europe, to justify 
anything that can properly be called coercion, except from the intro- 
duction into the Eastern peninsula of fresh life by the well-considered 
cooperation of England, Russia, and the other great Powers in creat- 
ing a new power on the Bosphorus. 

We all know the gigantic difficulties which stand in the way of 
such a settlement, but it is better, after all, willingly to face difi- 
culties, however great, than to have to face impossibilities. A little 
foresight ten or even five years ago might have thrown over the 
decision of the questions of the Eastern peninsula, in so far as they 
affect Europe at large, to another generation. 
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Will anyone say the same now ? 
Does it not look as if we were coming near one of those moments— 


When the dread Present, as on an abyss, 

Splits, in two paths, the frowning precipice— 
That to lost towers which tides already whelm ; 
This through dark gorges to an unknown realm. 
Hard to decide! Here, how control the time? 
There how rekindle dyst? Between the two, 
At least choose quick. Life is the verb ‘To do!’ 


M. E. Grant Durr 





IS THE PULPIT LOSING ‘ITS POWER? 


‘Quam pulchri super montes pedes annuntiantis et pradicantis pacem !’ 


Sr. Pavt must at least be credited with a far-reaching glance over 
the future of the kingdom of which he was the foremost minister, 
when he wrote in the beginning of the Gospel, ‘ When, in the wisdom 
of God, the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe. And the com- 
mission, ‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,’ reveals at any rate a marvellous foresight of the work which 
the preacher of that Gospel was destined to accomplish for mankind. 
It was by a sermon from bold, firm, but quite unlearned lips, that 
the movement was inaugurated which has since grown into Christen- 
dom, and is now, by more silent though not less potent agencies, 
visibly overspreading the earth. Men went forth preaching ‘Jesus 
and the resurrection,’ and from their generation we date, not our 
years only, but a new movement of human society which is filling 
the world with its pressures and progresses still. 

We are assured authoritatively by serene censors that all the 
force which was once in that movement has quite spent itself, and 
that this Gospel of ‘Jesus and the resurrection’ must be struck out 
of any reliable estimate of the forces which are working for progress 
in the deeper springs of society. And yet somehow it refuses to be 
struck out. Quietly, but mightily, in the midst of the bright 
Saturnian realm which pure intellect seeks to restore, theology with 
all that springs from it is holding its place in the front rank, and 
is mixing itself, with an energy which shows no sign of decay or 
weariness, with all the practical interests and activities of mankind. 
It concerns itself, apparently in increasing instead of decreasing 
measure, with the foremost questions which occupy the attention of 
the statesman, and it enters, to an extent unparalleled probably since 
the great Puritan age, into the familiar household intercourse of our 
times. Those who advise us quietly to ignore it, and to lay it up 
with the lumber of dead superstitions, little dream how they are 
strengthening the hands of the party which they chiefly dread, and 
whose stronghold is the Vatican; perhaps they may be startled some 
day by the outburst of fanaticism which they are preparing, and 
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which will be formidable precisely in the measure of their success, 
There is no rest possible for man in nescience, or in any negation, 
He needs a rock and not the pivot of a balance to sustain him; and 
the end of a long course of painful balancings has always been a swift 
rush downwards towards an abyss. 

But, whatever may be the destiny of Christianity in the future, 
no student of history can ignore the power of the preacher in relation 
to its first establishment and its earliest triumphs. It is the preacher 
rather than ‘the pulpit —which represents the preacher expanded 
into an institution, with more or less detriment to his vital power— 
with whom we have to do in the early days of the Gospel. They had 
no pulpit, those men who shook the world—happily for them and 
happily for mankind. But it did please God, ‘by the foolishness of 
preaching,’ to make what must be confessed on all hands to bea 
mighty impression on human society—the foolishness in this con- 
nection really meaning the purest wisdom, that wisdom which looks 
like foolishness only to fools. The work of the kingdom of heaven 
was done mainly by the preacher, because it was a history, the tale 
of what had actually been said and done by a living man upon this 
earth, and not a discipline or a philosophy, which had to be planted 
in the belief of mankind. 

They were simple preachers, sent, as St. Paul declares, ‘ not to 
baptise, but to preach the Gospel,’ who, by the confession of their 
opponents, before many years had passed away, had ‘turned the 
world upside down ’—that is, right side up, with its face towards 
deaven and God. That Godward aspect and attitude it has since 
maintained, though in a very confused and blundering way; and it 
has been greatly helped by its preachers in its aspiring effort, and, alas! 
in its blundering too. I am not inquiring here what reason we have 
_ for believing that there is a living reality above this Godward attitude 
and aspiration of Christendom. But, as matter of fact, it cannot be 
questioned that those ideas about God and divine things, and about 
man’s relations to God and to divine things, which these men pro- 
claimed, have been before the face of Christendom and in some 
measure in its heart through all these Christian ages; and as little 
can it be questioned that through all these ages Christendom has 
been the focus of a vital activity and progress which bear indisputable 
marks of superiority to every other form of the activity of mankind. 

The preacher continued to be the main power of the new move- 
ment, while the ideas and the forces which Christianity brought to 
bear on men were at work within the bosom of the Empire. The 
new spirit strained the old bottles of the Roman Imperial civilisation 
to bursting ; while it wrought at the foundations of a new Empire 
in the West, mainly over peoples of Teutonic blood, wherein that 
policy of large comprehension which was the principle of the Marian 
party, and was adopted by Cesar and the Czsarean house, was carried 
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up by the Roman See into a higher region, and became charged with 
more pregnant results. The Empire meanwhile, having been mastered 
by the spirit of that East which it had conquered, as Diocletian’s 
keen insight discerned, withdrew itself to the south-eastern corner of 
the continent. There,in its fair marble palaces by the Bosphorus, it 
guarded its priceless literary and administrative heirlooms during the 
stormy age in which the West was growing to its manhood; it 
shielded them from wreck with a steadfast courage and a successful 
tenacity which are among the wonders of history; and it yielded them 
up at last in its heroic death, only when the West was ready to receive 
them, and to scatter them by its discoveries and settlements through 
the habitable world. It would not be difficult to show that the spirit 
of the new faith was the most formidable of the invaders of the 
Empire, and the most fatal solvent of its system. It was manifest 
from the first that a new theatre, in which that spirit should be able 
to work on the very foundations, would be needed for the structure 
of Christian society. 

The power of the preacher was a main factor in the early stages 
of the culture of Christendom; for it had to do with the moral 
ideas, the aims, and the hopes of men—by which things societies 
grow. And it continued to be a chief factor through all the 
formative ages of its growth, until that decay of old institutions 
began which was the first warning of the Reformation. Many, no 
doubt, will be disposed to question this estimate of the value of the 
preacher’s influence, and would attach a very much larger importance 
to the manifold secular influences which were at work. Influences 
of various orders work together happily in society, as in nature. 
Rain, dew, frost, storm, the juices of the earth and the air, combine 
benignly for the nourishment of the plant; but the sunlight is su- 
preme, and, where fruitage is in question, rules over them all. After 
the same fashion the sacred and the secular seem to some of us to be 
related harmoniously in the order of the great human world. 

At the Reformation this power of the preacher, which had been 
prostituted in the Roman Church to the very basest uses, broke out 
with overmastering energy, and assumed the leading place in the 
conduct of the new movement when it first arose. The preacher 
became organised as the pulpit; he became, as was inevitable, a 
Church institution of permanent form and power, coordinate with 
the written word, which was exalted to the chief place of’ authority 
in the ordering of human affairs. The idol of Church authority was 
dethroned; but there was no little danger lest the letter of the 
word should be set up as an idol in its room. How nearly that came 
to pass even in Luther’s days, that lamentable conference with 
Zuingle, in which the great Reformer chalked ‘ Hoc est corpus 
meum’ in large letters on the table between them, as though that 
settled the controversy, and insisted that ‘God was above mathe- 
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matics,’ too sadly reveals. But we shall never understand the 
spiritual movements of our own or of any other generation, unless 
we see that God’s controversy with idols and idolatries is the main 
controversy of the world, as in Bacon’s and still older days. In all 
communities, in States and in Churches, whether Established or 
Nonconformist, Papal or Protestant, Eastern or Western, idolatry is 
the besetting sin; and God is striking at it here and now as hardly, 
as sternly, as in the darkest days of Jewish history. Till we all, 
preachers, priests, and philosophers, understand this, and stir our- 
selves to destroy the idols of the flesh and of the mind which stand 
between us and the light of truth, we are walking in a vain show, 
and ‘ Babel’ is written over our life. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the written word, which is 
the mere flesh of the living word, took the place of the word of the 
Church, which is its counterfeit, and which had come to be a 
doctrine of lies no longer endurable by honest hearts. The ancient 
inspiration preserved in sacred records took the place of that present 
inspiration of which the Church professed to be the mouthpiece, but 
which had been found tu be a lying oracle. We may look upon it as 
inevitable that the letter of the word should be exalted to be the 
supreme arbiter and guide of men, while that enlightened conscience 
of Christian society is being educated by Scripture and experience, 
which, higher than Church authority or written document, is the true 
organ of the Holy Ghost. The vision of this lay behind Hooker's 
great argument; the truth of it was at the root of George Fox’s 
doctrine ; and its development is the one progress for which it is 
worth while greatly to strive and to hope. Men were in a way 
bound in the order of their culture to try what power there might be 
in a written word to rule the disorder and to guide the movements of 
society. And the very experiment was a wonderful emancipation, 
inasmuch as it set men to search the Scriptures, and to judge for 
themselves with a new sense of responsibility to God and to man for 
the conduct of life. It fell in too with the working of the newborn 
art of printing, and with the new learning, which was rapidly 
making all things new in the intellectual sphere. But none the less 
does the rebuke of Christ lie as sternly against the Protestant as 
against the Jewish literalist: ‘Ye search the Scriptures, for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify of me.’ 

Then arose in Protestant Europe two great schools of thought or 
streams of tendency—which took up the inheritance of older schools— 
as men pored over the Bible to discover there the guidance which, 
through the overthrow of the authority of Rome, they had lost. The one, 
of which the Covenant was the moderate and the Fifth Monarchy the 
fanatical form, would subject the whole order of things in a Christian 
State to the express legislation of the word of God as expounded by 
the competent interpreters. By this scheme the Bible would become 
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what Mahomet made his Koran, simply a book of directions, bearing 
similar Dead Sea fruit. The other looked towards absolutism, the 
supreme authority of the head of the State in all ecclesiastical and 
eivil affairs. The English Reformation, not being primarily the 
fruit of a popular movement, tended from the first in this direction, 
but it developed in strong force the antagonist party who held to the 
absolute right of the word of God. The two ideas of the Christian 
government of men alike arose out of the need of filling up the 
enormous gap in the system of belief and the daily conduct of life 
which had been left by the overthrow of Rome. The one lay behind 
English Puritanism ; it worked itself out into nobler and freer form, 
and came to the front in English Independency. It passed over the 
ocean with the ‘Mayflower’ pilgrims, and had free course in New 
England, wLere it attempted the complete organisation and conduct 
of a political society, with very remarkable and interesting results. 
In England, though the Independents, whosefanatics were wild for 
the kingdom of the saints, won the victory, the experiment of a State 
set trimly square with man’s interpretation of the statutes of the 
written word happily failed of a complete trial, because at the head 
of the Independents and of England was neither a pedant nor a fanatic, 
but a far-sighted and strong-handed ruler of men. 

The theory of the divine right of kings which was put into clear 
form by James I.—who, fool as he was ina moral sense, had a keen eye 
in his head, and a clever knack of putting things into form—was 
really the child of the Reformation, though it might appear to 
descend from the Empire. And let it be said for James that the 
overthrow of the authority of the Church as the supreme regulator, 
though at last much in the background, of the public life of Christen- 
dom, left a gap which the written word as expounded by the divine— 
and James had known fully what that meant—did not seem to sup- 
ply. Society craved, as it always craves, a firm authority whereby 
to guide its steps. Public opinion in these days, when it has room 
and time to take its complete form—-and we have recently watched the 
process of crystallisation—expresses the judgment of the enlightened 
Christian conscience. It brings its materials from far, and it digests 
and elaborates them with sore travail and pain; but out of the 
crucible comes forth at length the judgment of the ‘ermine-robed 
great world,’ that ‘everybody’ who is wiser than the seers, stronger 
than the kings, holier than the priests. 

But in those days the very crucible was wanting, and it is not to 
be wondered at that thoughtful men, seeing the need of a firm 
authority to which some sacredness should attach, should find it at 
first in the head of the State. I confess to a tender feeling towards 
that divine right of kings when it was young, because it is the direct 
parent of the divine right of peoples, and was the only possible form 
in that age of the challenge of secular society to the alternative 
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doctrine of the divine right of priests. The true divine right lies 
neither with the one nor with the other, but with the truth how 
and where soever it can get itself established. Each school had its 
measure of truth to contribute; but secular society would in those 
days have lost the power to contribute anything if it had not been 
for the strong-handed authority of kings. And so that ‘new monarchy’ 
with its clearly despotic tendencies, of which Mr. Green writes so 
ably, may have had an important function to discharge with regard 
to the orderly development of popular liberty. It was the form in 
which the State was rising to the consciousness of its unity, was 
feeling its strength, feeding its intelligence, and preparing itself, 
when it should find out in time that kings could do little more to 
help it than popes, to take into its own hands the management of 
its affairs. J 

‘ Pétat, vest moi!’ said a king once with sublime complacence. 
That is precisely what a pope has just said of the Church, ‘ ’église, 
cest moi!’ and what the Syllabus shows that he would say of every 
State in Christendom if he dared. The monarch’s affirmation was, 
at any rate, good against the priest’s. It was the sign that secular 
society ‘had attained to its majority, and it is the line through which 
we inherit our popular liberties. No sooner was the doctrine formu- 
lated than the people began to bring their strength to bear on its 
limitation and regulation. When it was pilloried as ‘the right 
divine of kings to govern wrong,’ the movement was far advanced 
which would dethrone the sovereign ruler and enthrone the sovereign 
people in his room. That process we have now completed ; we shall 
begin to see with what results. It may be that we shall find that 
the doctrine of the sovereign people, in whose inspiration Mazzini 
believed as passionately as the Curia believes in the Pope’s, has not 
fathomed the matter to its depths. Neither king, nor priest, nor 
people, will be sovereign in the final order, the order of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

By the same age and the same influences, working in another 
direction, the power of the preacher was developed. The pulpit 
became a recognised and powerful institution in Protestant com- 
munities, and made a vigorous effort to take into its own hands the 
conduct of all mundane affairs. Behind Puritanism, which leaned 
strongly to Presbytery, there lurked the notion that a State governed 
by magistrates under the direction of an assembly of divines would 
present the fairest image of the kingdom of heaven. That notion 
the Independents shattered, and it is one of their noblest services to 
English society. And there was sore peril of its being tried at one 
time. Baillie, who saw plainly enough how the matter stood in the 
Westminster Assembly, wrote to Scotland, with amusing frankness, 
that they did not propose to meddle in haste with Independency, 
‘till it please God to advance our army, which we expect will much 
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assist our arguments.’ But there was hidden from his unprophetic 
eye the ‘crowning mercy of Worcester,’ and that flash of the sun out 
of the rain-clouds, as the Psalm, ‘ Let God arise, and let his enemies 
be scattered,’ rolled down the ranks of the Ironsides on the morning 
of Dunbar. 

The preacher rose as the expositor of the new law which was in 
every man’s hand, and which was recognised as supreme. We can 
hardly realise in these days the intense interest with which the men 
were observed and followed, who were able to bring forth the riches of 
this new treasure to the world. The desire for knowledge is the most 
sacred and consuming appetite of our nature. The troops of poor, 
ragged, starving scholars, who followed a man like Abelard to gather 
even crumbs of the bread of thought, were the heralds of the throngs 
who in the next great age of revival hung upon the preacher’s lips, 
hungering for a yet more precious bread. And the preacher’s realm 
was a wide one. Our modern sharp division of secular and sacred 
had hardly in those days dawned upon the minds of men. And, let 
me add, it would never have dawned on ours if those men had not so 
persistently amalgamated them in the crucible of their words and 
deeds. We talk loftily of the confusion of things secular and sacred 
in the life of those struggling generations. But it is just that con- 
fusion which has evolved our modern order. We can keep the two 
spheres fairly disentangled, simply because what we call secular was 
thoroughly leavened in the kneading-trough of those centuries with 
the ideas and influences of spiritual truth. So the skilled expositors 
of the Bible attained at once and most naturally to a position of 
recognised dignity and influence, which, through many shocks and 
changes, they have retained to the present time. The question arises, 
Is it now passing away ? 

The medieval Church knew how to make a mighty use of the 
preacher, and some of the greatest movements which have shaken 
society have owed their birth to the power of the word on a preacher’s 
lips. But the pulpit as an institution can never occupy the most 
prominent place in the system which attaches such supreme impor- 
tance to the discipline administered by the priest. And the Protes- 
tant Churches which adopt a formal order of service and rite can 
hardly place the pulpit on the level which it occupies in Churches 
adopting a freer order, and holding the Pauline view of the power of 
a preached gospel. Some of the very noblest works of English litera- 
ture are by divines of the Anglican Church; but the preacher is, on 
the whole, mainly to be looked for in the free and unestablished schools. 
We must not follow him to New England, where he held a position of 
exceptional advantage while the ‘ gristle’ was growing to ‘ bone’ in the 
infant State. There the State grew out of and round the Church, 
as in Israel of old, with very curious results on which we have not 
space to dwell. But the preachers were great powers in the State 
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until they lost their heads and their Christian hearts in the witchcraft 
panic.’ After that storm had passed, their influence was never fully 
restored. 

In the old country, too, they played a notable part in the great 
drama of our history. Preaching ran mainly in the Puritan blood. 
The lectureships in the City churches were filled chiefly by men of 
the Puritan school, and they became a great power, and did much 
to nourish that spirit of civil and religious independence which 
made London the backbone of the Parliamentary party in its 
struggle with the Crown. Laud saw how they were working, and 
conceived from them ‘a distaste of sermons.’ Again, after the 
Restoration, the preachers on both sides of the pale told powerfully 
on their times. But the men who could stir and shake the souls of 
the masses must be looked for, on the whole, in the ranks of the 
Nonconformists. And naturally enough, for the pulpit was the 
citadel of their strength. They too were ‘in opposition.’ They 
had to do with that class of the people which is the core of strength 
in every State; and they stirred their hearers to an energy and 
interest in public questions which made them a kind of vanguard in 
the army of progress. The battle of our liberties has been largely 
fought by the religious element in the community, greatly helped, 
no doubt, by the thinkers. ‘Neither the polish of Erasmus nor 
the benignity of Melancthon,’ Heine says, could have carried the 
Reformation, but it needed ‘die géttliche Brutalitdt of brother 
Martin.’ So, in our history, the hand that has struck and conquered 
has been mostly strung by religious enthusiasm, though the nervous 
currents have no doubt been reinforced from serener springs. 

Nobly on the whole, during those generations, the preachers 
wielded their power, and strenuously they wrought by it on and for 
their fellowmen. That great outburst of evangelical zeal which 
marked the last half of the eighteenth century in England was truly 
a form, and a very blessed angelic form, of that movement towards the 
poor and wretched, the tormented and oppressed, which in France 
took the form of the Fury of Revolution. We have yet to measure 
the magnitude of the work of those indomitable preachers in saving 
England from a dread baptism of blood in that fierce revolutionary 
time, by kindling some belief in a God who cared for men, and 
some loving trust in men who cared for men, in the heart of those 
vast classes who are verily the dangerous classes in such crises as 
these. The danger lies in their misery and despair. Those who 
can bring solace to their misery and preach hope to their despair 
save them and save society. It was thus that Christianity saved a 
world which was literally perishing of despair and wretchedness, 
and it was thus that the evangelical revival in the age of revolution 
helped greatly to save our State. The hope which its preachers 
kindled, the charity which they quickened, the brotherly relations 
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which they established with the poorest of the poor, the schools and 
the ministries of all sorts which grew out of their labours, have 
sweetened unspeakably the bitter waters of our social and political 
life, and have left room and time for those large measures of wise 
and righteous legislation which have marked this century, and have 
made us on-the whole the healthiest, the wealthiest, and the 
happiest of peoples. 

Whatever the Evangelical School may have come to—and it is 
benignly appointed to all schools in time to decay—it will be written 
of it in history that in two great ages of revolution it brought an 
influence of incalculable magnitude to bear on the moral ideas, the 
social relations, and the spiritual hopes of the poorest of the people ; 
and it helped thereby, beyond all other agencies, to render possible 
that orderly, peaceful, but large and rapid development of our nation 
which finds no parallel in the political history of mankind. 

The dark side of the sphere of the preacher’s influence is found in 
the narrowness of the pale within which he is prone to enclose both 
himself and the Church. It is truly ‘a pale’ which the Evangelical 
Churches have managed to establish ; and, like a celebrated political 
pale, it has borne sorrowful fruit. Preachers and people within the | 
pale make for themselves but a small and dreary kingdom of heaven. 
At least, it looks dreary enough to ‘those who are without.’ And yet 
we little dream what Christendom owes to the large free world 
which is opened in the Bible. Its manifold richness and variety, 
the succession of history, law, essay, drama, prophecy, and psalm, © 
each of them masterpieces of art, opens a grand intellectual and 
imaginative expanse to its disciples. If we contrast the narrowness, 
the dryness, the dullness of the Koran with the play of glorious 
living light over the broad fields of Scripture, we shall better under- 
stand both the monotony and the sterility of Moslem civilisation, 
and the rich free life of Christian society. The men who were shut 
up to the Bible—and at a most critical era it was the one reading- 
book of the masses—were at any rate shut up in a large and fruitful 
world. And in these last generations, in multitudes of English 
families, the Bible and its literature has been the one intellectual 
interest heartily allowed. It is in Evangelical circles that the 
preacher has chiefly reigned. The Roman Church has employed him 
constantly as a kind of galvanic shock to a stagnant generation, as 
the missioner is employed now within the Anglican pale; but he has 
not been looked to for the supply of the daily bread. But a sermon 
is regarded as de rigueur in all Evangelical services—even a prayer- 
meeting being considered a somewhat flat affair ‘without an address ; 
and it is distinctly by the power of the preacher that in this circle 
congregations are gathered and sustained. 

And it is here that the poverty and narrowness of the intellectual 
realm have been most conspicuous. Preachers, having to do with the 
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largest themes, easily fancy that they and their people are brought 
out into a large world, forgetting that, though the world may be a 
large one, they may be content-to tramp in a very dull and narrow 
round. The religious household, shut off from the world—we must 
remember what kind of world it was—occupied itself to a large 
extent with religious exercises and activities, while its intellectual 
pabulum was furnished, in a measure which would be little suspected, 
by the religious magazines. I remember a thriving tradesman assur- 
ing me, about thirty years ago, that his magazine was as much reading 
as he found that he could get through in a month. I remember, 
too, that about the same period I was reading the Atheneum in 
a railway carriage, when a perfect stranger asked me, with a tinge 
of that pious bitterness which, alas! is about the most acrid of all 
things, whether ‘ Henry’ and ‘Scott’ would not profit me much more. 
It is easy to be contemptuous over such narrowness. But my 
tradesman friend was the representative of a considerable class. He 
was a shrewd successful man, he was of weight in his circle, and he 
brought a good deal of influence to bear on municipal and political 
affairs. It is safer to try to comprehend such men than to despise 
them. 

It is easy to understand how, in certain conditions, the pulpit 
might wield an influence not altogether commensurate with the 
ability of the man who might fill it. The institution would have a 
solid weight of its own, greatly magnified by the absence of any- 
thing which could compete with it in its sphere. The preacher 
would easily rule and be made much of in his little world. Again 
it is very easy to be contemptuous, and to say that in so blind a 
kingdom a very one-eyed man might easily be king. But this 
would overlook some of the essential conditions of the matter. 
Stern critics of the splendid ceremonial of the medizval Church are 
apt to forget that a cathedral during a grand function was an un- 
bought vision of a very bright world to multitudes of the poor. It 
was the one thing, and a very grand and imposing thing, which took 
them out of the squalid region of their dreary and monotonous lives. 
And if it took them up even a little above the excitement of wine, 
gambling, or lust, by so much it wasaclear gain to them and to 
the community. There is much to be said for the lives of the saints 
from the same point of view, had we space to deal with it, and to show 
how their incredible marvels, and their easy playing with the fixtures 
of physical law, were balanced by elements of influence which it is 
safest not to despise. 

In Evangelical “churches the splendours and the marvels alike 
vanished ; but the preacher stood up, a not ignoble substitute, in their 
room. The services of the sanctuary were a bright break in the order 
of a somewhat monotonous life. With little to compete with him, 
the preacher had an eager audience around him, and in the general 
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dearth of culture he was tolerably sure to be superior to his audi- 
ence, and to have some real light on various themes to afford. This 
is not the place. to estimate the deeper interests and results of his 
ministry. But the most indifferent to these might find some satis- 
faction in reflecting that, if he helped to make his flock self-satisfied 
in a narrow world, at least it was a world in which purity, modesty, 
domesticity, frank intercourse of classes, and ministry to ignorance 
and need were sacred traditions, whose fruits help: much to sweeten 
the atmosphere of that larger world in which we are living now. 

But the power of the pulpit as an institution is manifestly on 
the wane. The next idol of the religious world will not be the 
preacher, but the priest. About a generation ago, influences began 
very visibly to work, which have told powerfully on the position 
which the pulpit formerly enjoyed. A flood of cheap and, on the 
whole, valuable literature has overspread the country, and has 
entered homes hitherto most jealously guarded from intellectual 
raids. The freest discussion of the most sacred truths is carried on 
in periodicals of the highest character and the widest circulation. 
Fiction of the best type appears in magazines for Sunday reading. 
Games and amusements which our fathers would have regarded 
with horror are made free to the children of pious households ; 
while a comparison, for instance, of Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on 
English History with Mrs. Armitage’s Childhood of the English 
Nation, will reveal the enormous advance in knowledge of the most 
complete and valuable kind which the work of one short generation 
has brought within the reach of all. The circle of interest, too, in 
homes has widened immensely, and as it has widened the one main 
interest of the old time has in some measure suffered eclipse. In the 
Wales of fifty years ago, the ministry of a man like Christmas Evans 
filled a great space in the way of interest and excitement; now re- 
vivals have to be managed on a great scale, with all the art and effort 
which make success in business, if they are to lay hold on men. 
These new conditions demand, not a pulpit only, but a man in it of 
no ordinary power. If he holds his own against the pressure, it must 
be by force of superior nature and culture. The institution is com- 
paratively nothing; the man, as Heaven has endowed him, is all. 

Dogmatism, using the word in no ignoble sense, is a great ele- 
ment of strength in the pulpit, and it has been sadly shattered by 
the breaking up of the systems of theological thought which has 
marked our times. The dogmatists are now perhaps to be found in 
the philosophical school. There has been, too, a great drawing away 
of the abler men of the young generation from the work of the 
ministry, from various causes, not the least of which is the uncer- 
tainty which has reigned in the theological sphere. It has touched 
the strength of all Churches; though I am disposed to believe that 
now that we have got out into a freer world the worst is past, at any 
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rate among the Nonconformists. But the new conditions at which 
we have glanced present the gravest difficulties, graver perhaps than 
any which preachers have had to face in any period of Christian his- 
tory. And yet, in a sense, the times are with them. Their platform 
is knocked from under them; the institution feebly upbears them ; 
the class as a class, the profession as a profession, is of far slighter 
account than of old. But if a man can preach, if his word is with 
power, never perhaps was there a time when he had a more open 
field for his activity, or a fairer hope of influence on a large class of 
his fellowmen. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s truly remarkable ministry can by no means be 
overlooked in any thoughtful estimate of the work of the preacher in 
our times. We may have our thoughts as to his theology, and yet 
hold him in hearty honour for the firmness with which he has 
stood so long in. slippery places, growing wiser and stronger under 
influences which would have been fatal to most men, and for the 
hold which he has maintained on multitudes who, but for his ministry, 
would have been morally and socially wrecks. And quite recently 
London and all our great towns have been stirred to an extent hardly 
paralleled in history by the American revivalists. Whatever we may 
think of their methods, it cannot be denied that for a time the 
interest was profound and universal. It was altogether the dominant 
topic while it lasted. Their preaching was a matter of such large 
public interest that, Nonconformists as they were, it drew forth a 
thoughtful and kindly letter from the Primate; while all classes, 
from the highest tv the lowest, swelled the throngs which hung upon 
their lips. The influences which are sapping the order of things 
which made the pulpit a great power in its time, favour the preacher 
if he knows how to handle them. As far as this aspect of things is 
concerned, there is little sign that the foolishness of preaching is 
about to perish out of the world. 

But, after all, does this touch the real heart of the subject ? 
Granted that the solid middle class has been touched or even moulded 
by the pulpit, there is the great working class at one end of the scale, 
and the great cultivated class at the other. Does not the one regard 
it with rough indifference, and the other with polished scorn ? 

The relation of the working classes to the pulpit is part of a far 

larger question—How are they likely to stand affected to such a 
Christianity as Christendom has to present to them, which one some- 
times thinks has little but names in common with that Gospel which 
the poor ‘heard gladly’ of old? Then the truth came to them from 
outside the sphere of their wrong and suffering. The preacher came 
as a reformer, and held out to them a large hope. The restless long- 
ing of the poor was on his side. Now he is part of the system—a 
system which somehow suffers the city slums and the village lairs of 
the poor to grow up in the heart of a Christian civilisation. Their 
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slums and hovels are the fruit of their own improvidence, say the 
censors. There is justice in the answer—‘ Had you been nursed 
under such conditions, perhaps it might have been thus with you.’ 
Be that as it may, the preacher has now at his back the whole system 
of things of which, rightly or wrongly, the poor complain. There 
are the pomp, the wealth, and the respectability of Churches, esta- 
blished and free ; the former connected in their minds with exactions 
and tyranny, the latter with interested professional zeal. There 
must be a great breaking up of things before the working classes 
can be brought into any fair relation with the preacher and his 
Gospel. But when the shock is over—and there are signs that it is at 
hand—it is in the Bible that the preacher to the poor will find ‘ the 
word in season’ to proclaim their needs, to assert their rights, to 
expound their duties, and to rule and hallow their lives; nor know 
I anywhere a vision so charged with a blessed and beautiful hope 
for the poor as the Scripture vision of the kingdom of heaven. 

I confess to being very sceptical as to this alienation of the 
masses from the truth as it isin Jesus. I fear that it is the Chris- 
tianity which is wanting, and not their interest and hope. We know 
what a pastor of a right noble Christian type could accomplish at 
Eversley ; and wherever a man or a woman clothed with meekness, 
or the power which is fed from the higher springs, goes forth 
on a Christlike errand of mercy, where are they so sure of loving 
reverence and loyal honour as among the poorest of the poor ? 


Were the Master with us, ‘ Blessed be ye poor!’ would be his sen- 


tence still. 

But at the other end of the scale there is the rapidly growing 
intellectual class, which we are told is coming to regard the preacher 
and his unverifiable assertions with quiet indifference or scorn; and 
it is confidently predicted that, as culture advances, the pulpit, and 
the whole system of things in which it is a power, will be left behind 
among ‘the worn-out superstitions of mankind. There can be no 
doubt that there is a peculiar virulence in the tone of some of the 
doctors of the school which has now justly the ear of the public 
towards the preacher and his thoughts and ways. And hence arises 
a truly formidable danger. But I hold that for this antagonism the 
pulpit is mainly responsible. It is reaping as it has sown, and it 
has to pass through its time of humiliation. The preacher readily 
entertains the notion that the whole scheme of things is laid out to 
his small understanding in the word of God. He seems as if he came 
down on the vast range of subjects which he is tempted to handle as 
from a superior height; and this is what the scientific mind can 
never endure. The place of theology in the sphere of man’s know- 
ledge tempts its doctors to believe that it confers the right of speak- 
ing with a certain decision on all kinds of topics; and there has 
always been a sort of omniscient tone in the pulpit method of handling 
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intellectual questions which stirs fierce rebellion in cultivated minds 
and hearts. 

And the kingdom of heaven which we have preached is but a 
narrow and poverty-stricken realm. There is something which un- 
prejudiced minds, minds not formed in a groove of belief, find it 
impossible to receive, in the idea of God, his methods, and his pur- 
poses, which our popular theology has presented to mankind. How 
much of this unbelief of our times is of the texture of the unbelief 
of Iucretius, a revolt against incredible conceptions of nature, of 
man, and of God? Revolt is mostly blind at first, and there is great 
blindness now to the inner light, the hidden life, and the higher 
world. But it is blankly incredible that men can long rest con- 
tent in their blindness, and that the great questions of being which 
have perplexed and tormented all the human generations since man 
emerged on the platform of this earth to sin, to suffer, and to be 
redeemed, can jong be laid to rest by the nescience of a knot of 
professors, who shut out from their field of thought all that man 
has cherished as his dearest possession, and, while professing to confine 
themselves to positive knowledge, confuse themselves with hopelessly 
untenable metaphysics. In truth, signs are not wanting that it will 
not be long before the question of the ‘above’ and the ‘ beyond’ again 
forces itself even on agnostic sight. The pulpit has had a grand 
opportunity, and has wasted it. In all ages there have been preachers 
who have borne on the torch in the van of progress, and, like their 
Master, have paid by suffering for their power to lead mankind. Such 
lofty spirits have not been wanting to our own. But the pulpit, on 
the whole, has cast in its lot with the narrower view and the poorer 
realm. It has treated its Bible as a book of directions, rather than 
as a light by which to see the way. Perhaps there is a season of 
great darkness before us, or a great fanaticism, or a dreary ‘centre 
of indifference’ to pass through on our way to the ‘everlasting Yea’ 
of the future. There is truth in the idea that this is the positive 
stage of our development. Nothing can be juster than the law 
which Comte has formulated. First the theological stage, then the 
metaphysical, then the positive. But the development has yet to 
complete itself in the circle, and, gathering up the fruits of these 
successive efforts to penetrate the mystery of truth, satisfy with a 
larger, diviner theology, man’s aching, longing heart. 

The preacher will best help that consummation by letting the 
light of his Gospel shine clearly, and troubling himself for the present 
little with theodicies. We are not God’s advocates, we are his 
witnesses. We have no case to establish for Him or for his truth. 
We have simply to bear witness to the truth wherever or however 
we discern it, and leave God to be his own advocate, and truth to win 
its own victory. What is now chiefly needed is a new conviction of 
the reality and the power of the Life which we believe was manifested 
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in the Redeemer, and is the true light of men. For teachers who 
know that eternal Life, who can utter its word by their lips, and 
show its light in their lives, there will be need and work, not through 
this generation only, but through all generations, till the final fire. 

We may venture to speak of * the final fire,’ for here science is at 
one with revelation. ‘The sun’s furnace seems to be fed by the 
cosmical matter which is constantly being drawn in. Slow changes 
in the orbit of our earth surely prophesy for it a similar doom. ‘The 
elements shall melt with fervent heat.’ And then is it all ended, 
and for ever? Is the man of this vanishing world a part of the system 
of things which is doomed to perish, the highest outcome of all the 
toil and struggle of Creation? With infinite pain ‘ the creature ’ has 
brought him forth, and has made the highest form of him the man 
of sorrows ; for philosophy now pleads passionately that as man rises in 
the scale of culture he must arm himself for suffering and sacrifice. 
Her chosen symbol also is the cross. And are all the toils, the tears, 
the aspirations, the heroisms of the human generations to be swept 
into the Gehenna, mere fuel for the cruel wasting flame? If this be 
truly the human outlook, there remains but to retrace an ancient lesson, 
and to study again the art of suicide as they studied it in imperial 
Rome. The elder Mill is right; if death is to break the bench of 
life for ever, life is a business that does not pay. The belief that 
this is but the threshold of existence—that man is the meeting point 
of two worlds—that the creature who is the head and crown of the 
natural is born a child into the spiritual and eternal sphere—and 
that the issues of life’s toils, tears, and martyrdoms lie beyond the 
gate of death—has furnished to man the inspiration to endure. But 
this, we learn from those who would bury life in profound and hope- 
less sadness, is illusion, benign illusion; when it has strung man’s 
energy to toil and suffer, its work is done, there is nothing beyond ! 
One thing only is wanting further—some knowledge of the demon 
who has made, and who rules, the universe on this scheme of illusion, 
and has been able to persuade the human generations to toil, to suffer, 
to agonise, upon a lie. 

No! while the bird still ‘flies into the lighted hall out of the 
night, enjoys the brightness and warmth for the moment, and then 
flies out again into the night,’ the ‘whence’ and the ‘ whither’ will 
be the absorbing questions of interest to mankind. And it is in ‘the 
great congregation, where heart beats with heart in concord, and 
breaths conspire, where common beliefs and common experiences draw 
the children of toil and pain into close dear fellowships of sympathy 
and hope, that the answer will best be given, and the man who can 
utter it will be most lovingly heard. There is a power in public 
worship, in the utterance of common sorrows, needs, and hopes, in 
the prayer that is breathed and the praise that is sung in concert, 
not with the crowd that fills the sanctuary, but with the innumerable 
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company of all lands and ages wko have drunk of the same spring 
and gone strengthened on their way, which they strangely miss: who 
teach that worship is a worn-out superstition, and that only in the 
clear light of law can men walk and be blest.. While man sins and 
suffers, while there is blood-tinged sweat upon his brow, while there 
is weeping in his home and anguish in his heart, that voice can 
never lose its music which brings forth the comfort and inspiration 
of the Gospel—which tells the sin-tormented spirit the tale of the 
Infinite Pity, and bids it lay its sobbing wretchedness to rest on the 


bosom of the Infinite Love. 


J. BaLpwin Brown. 





HOW WE COME BY OUR KNOWLED 


Tue old question of the relation of Knowledge and Experience is 
generally thought to have passed into a new phase in recent years. 
Nobody nowadays seriously maintains the sensationalist position of 
the eighteenth century. Even those who attach most value to 
Locke’s way of thinking are ready to scout the notion of tabula rasa, 
and to allow that the old supporters of innate ideas, native intui- 
tions or whatever else they were called, had a real insight into the 
nature of knowledge as manifested by every human mind. There is 
an element or factor in the individual’s knowledge that is there 
before or, at all events, apart from that which happens to come to 
him by way of ordinary experience. 

This other element or factor is now most commonly represented 
as an inheritance that each human being brings into life with him. 
The inheritance can perhaps be most definitely conceived in terms of 
the nervous organisation which, it is practically certain, is involved 
in all mental goings-on, but it must admit of expression in terms of 
consciousness also. We are to understand that a human child being 
what he is—the offspring of particular parents, of a particular nation, 
of a particular race, born at a particular stage in the race’s develop- 
ment—does know and feel and will otherwise than he would if all or 
any of these circumstances were different. Nor does this apply only 
to the general laws and limits of his knowing, feeling and willing : 
it must apply also to his simplest conscious experience of any sort. 
An artist’s sense of colour or sound will be something different from 
a costermonger’s, and not merely because of a difference in the 
experience they have had and stored up. Their sensible experience 
will have been of intrinsically different quality from the beginning ; 
and the principle of heredity must contain the explanation of such 
differences, if it does explain the general uniformities to which intelli- 
gence appears to be subject in all minds alike. 

Confining attention, however, on the present occasion, with philo- 
sophers in general, to the uniformities of knowledge—such, for 
example, as the reference we all make of sensible qualities to a sub- 
stance or underlying: thing in which they inhere, or the conviction 
we have that every event has been caused—I cannot for my own 
part doubt that human beings are determined by inherited constitu- 
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tions (mental or nervous, or mental and nervous) to interpret and 
order their incidental experience in a certain common fashion. In 
the absence of a definite mental constitution, which must be inherited 
because the corresponding nervous organism is inherited, there is, I 
think, no way of conceiving how human beings come by the know- 
ledge that we seem all to have in normal circumstances; as, accor- 
dingly, when the inheritance is plainly abnormal,—for instance, in 
idiots—the mode or amount of knowledge is clearly different from 
what it is inother men. At the same time it does not seem possible 
upon this line to get beyond a general conviction that the way of 
men’s knowing is prescribed for them by ancestral conditions. Or, 
if the attempt is made to determine the details of our intellectual 
heritage, it seems impossible to stop and not fall into the. notion that 
original endowment is everything, and a man’s life-experience little 
or nothing, towards the sum of his knowledge. The latest phase of 
modern philosophic thought, then, becomes hardly distinguishable 
from the high speculative doctrine of Leibniz—that in knowledge 
there is, properly speaking, no acquisition at all, but every mind (or 
monad) simply developes into activity all the potency within it, not 
really affected by or affecting any other mind or thing. The notion 
is of course suicidal ; for how can there be, on the whole, a progressive 
evolution of all, except there be action and reaction among indi- 
viduals, as the condition of working up to higher and higher stages 
of being ? . Nevertheless, it is no exaggeration to say that the ten- 
dency of recent evolutionism in psychology is to reduce to a mini- 
mum, or even crush out, the influence of incidental experience as a 
factor in the development of the individual’s knowledge. What can 
happen to the individual in his little life seems to be so mere a trifle by 
the side of all that has before happened for him through the ages! 
Once recognise a more or less constant @ priori element in know- 
ledge as coming by way of inheritance, and what is then wanted for 
-the explanation in detail of the uniformity that appears in the 
knowledge of different men is an adequate conception of the actual 
life-experience of individuals. It is truly surprising how meagre and 
artificial—artificial in the sense of coming short of the fulness of 
natural fact—the conception current among philosophers has been. 
Sensationalists in particular were concerned to take no narrow view 
of the case. In point of fact, they so read their famous formula 
about Sense and Intellect as to throw away a cause that in itself was 
far from weak. The notion was that children coming into the world 
had everything to do and find out for themselves. The world was 
there, and the little creatures, all naked without and their minds 
like a sheet of white paper within, were thrown down before it, at 
once to struggle for bodily existence and to take on mentally what 
impress they might from surrounding things. If they managed to 
survive, as somehow they generally did, they were found after a time 
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in possession of a certain amount of knowledge about the world and 
themselves; and (most remarkable!) this knowledge, though jt 
might be limited, as of course children’s knowledge must be expected 
to be, was yet so definite in each and uniform in all, that it had only 
to be expressed by a system of signs (which, after long doing without 
them, men had somehow agreed to use), and the children were turned 
into sociable creatures with whom it was possible to hold rational 
converse. Now it is not to be denied that, in working out their 
theory, the Sensationalists were the first to determine with some 
exactness the elements of sensible experience involved in many of 
our most important cognitions, and also those intellectual laws of 
association under which these elements are ordered or fused (as the 
case may be). But it cannot be allowed that they gave anything 
like an adequate analysis of knowledge generally, or, in particular, 
rendered a likely account of the way in which the swarm of jostling 
sensations and other strictly subjective experiences settled down and 
were transformed into the coherent and orderly mental representa- 
tion of boys and girls beginning to communicate with one another 
and with their parents and friends. The least consideration, indeed, 
might have revealed the error of the point of view. Children are as 
little left to work out their knowledge for themselves as to nurture 
their bodies. If they were left to struggle alone against the world 
for bodily life, they would assuredly perish. If they were left to 
find out everything in the way of knowledge by themselves, they 
might (always supposing their bodily life sustained for the first year 
or two) come to combine sensible impressions for the guidance of 
muscular acts; but they would not be the rational educable creatures 
that even mudlarks, living the social life, are at the age of three. 
‘The social life ’—in these words is indicated the grand condition 
of intellectual development which tle older psychologists are far 
more to be condemned for overlooking, than they can be blamed for 
not anticipating the notion of heredity that has grown out of the 
biology of the present century. In the last century, other sciences 
had not advanced far enough to make scientific biology possible; and 
psychology, in as far as it depends on true biological notions, could 
not but. suffer accordingly. But in the last century, as at other 
times, it was sufficiently plain that children, in being born into the 
world, are born into society, and are under overpowering social in- 
fluences, before (if one may so speak) they have any chance of being 
their proper selves. To say nothing of the bodily tendance they 
receive—though this is really a fundamental condition of their ever 
having an intellectual development—~let it be considered how deter- 
minate their experience is rendered by circumstances or the will of 
those about them. For long months—such are the conditions of 
human life—children are confined to the experience of but a few 
objects ; and even these they become familiar with more through the 
12 
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direct action of others, carrying them about, than through initiative 
of their own. Apparently a restriction, this first effect of the social Ss 
relation is, in truth, a potent factor in the development of knowledge. th 
It supplies the best conditions for that association and fusion of im- 
pressions on the different senses which in some form must unques- . 
tionably be got through at the earliest stage of intellectual growth. : 
Being destined to enter into a fabric of general knowledge, the i ’ 
discrete sense-impressions received by children must be elaborated in : 
quite another way, and to quite another extent, than if, as in animals, 
they were merely to be used for the guidance of immediate action. ad 
It is no small thing for children, that the range of their early experi- a 
ence is so narrowed as to give them a chance of becoming perfectly “im 
familiar with all the details of it. 
It is not, however, till a stage after the earliest—though still a mn 
very early one—that the effect of social conditions upon the intellec- oo 
tual development of children becomes most marked. Before they are Sas 
themselves able to speak and become full social factors, they begin tha 
to have the benefit of the spoken language that holds a society : 
together. What can better help a child to identify as one object a ot 
complex of impressions appearing amid ever-varying circumstances, - 
than hearing it always indicated by the sound of the same name? a 
The first business of children, before they rise to comprehensive ce 
knowledge, is to have a definite apprehension of objects in space; and ” 
to this they are helped not least effectively by the fact that there is . “ 
a current medium of social communication about things, the advan- > 
tage of which is, strictly speaking, forced upon them. Constraint athe 
there is, when one thinks how people are for ever obtruding names "4 ot 
upon the child’s ear, both when they have occasion to speak among «a 
themselves, and when they take occasion (as some are always found “i ; 
ready) to lavish attention upon babies. And though it may well be 
doubted whether children always relish the outpourings of social a 
tenderness to which they must submit, there can be no question as . - 
to the intellectual advantages that, even through suffering, they th — 
receive. Their chief end, on emerging from infancy with their little ti _ 
stock of knowledge, is to understand and be understood by others; a | 
and, meanwhile, they have entered, without effort of their own, into J. " 
‘possession of a store of names adapted to all the exigencies of indee 
intelligent intercourse. — 
But this is only the first, and not the chief, intellectual gain that = a 
accrues to children from the existence of ready-made language. and ii 
Whatever the occasion may have been that first called into play the corda 
expressive faculty between man and man, it is beyond dispute that under 
‘language is required mainly for purposes of general knowledge. The gee 
language spoken by a race of men is an accurate index to the grade co _ 
of intellectual comprehension attained by that race, and the intellec- — 






‘tual progress of the race may be traced in the gradual development 
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of its speech. See, then, what comes to the opening mind of the 
child with the use of his mother-tongue. The words and sentences 
that fall upon his ear and are soon upon his lips, express not so 
much his subjective experience, as the common experience of his 
kind which becomes, as it were, an objective rule or measure to 
which his shall conform. Why, for example, does a child have no 
difficulty about the relation of substance and qualities that has given 
philosophers so much trouble? and why do all children understand 
or seem to understand it alike, whatever their experience may have 
been? Why? but because the language put into their mouths, and 
which they must e’en use, settles the point for them, one and all; 
involving, as it does, a metaphysical theory which, whether in itself 
unexceptionable or not, has been found serviceable through all the 
generations of men. Or, to take that other great uniformity or law 
of knowledge which has become so prominent in philosophical specu- 
lation since the time of Leibniz and Kant,—why do'we all assume 
that every event must have a cause? Let it be granted—though this 
is, perhaps, doubtful—that all men do and must always make the as- 
sumption. The philosophical difficulty is how any human mind can 
so far transcend its own limited experience as to make an assertion 
about all possible experience in all times and places, and it is well 
known how it has been met by the opposite schools: those at one 
extreme declaring in various phrase that it is the mind’s nature, 
before all experience, so to interpret any experience; and those at the 
other extreme making what shift tiey cai to show how the conviction 
springs up with, or is developed from, the imdividual’s experience. 
For my part, I can agree with neither. I cannot go with those who 
declare that no amount of experience, in any shape or form, can be 
the ground of such conviction as we do, in fact, have of universal 
causation. But I can as little go with the other class of thinkers, 
when they suppose that a conviction like that is left to the individual 
to acquire by private experience or effort. Long before children have 
the least occasion to try what they can do in the way of generalisa- 
tion upon their incidental experiences, it is sounded in their ears 
that things in the world are thus and thus; and that child were 
indeed a prodigy of pure reason who should pause and gravely deter- 
mine not to take on the yoke of social opinion till he could prove it, 
of himself, well founded. He does—he must—accept what he is told ; 
and in general he is only too glad to find his own experience in ac- 
cordance with it. And if to this it be objected that children cannot 
understand the generalities they hear unless by reason of native 
principles in their intellectual consciousness, the answer is, that they 
do not by any means begin by understanding them. This comes only 
very gradually to the best of us, and to some comes hardly at all. 
On the whole, then, the description I would give of our early pro- 
gress in knowledge—and the early progress is decisive of our whole 
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manner of knowing till the end—is something like this : that we use 
our. incidental, by which I mean our natural subjective, experience 
mainly to decipher and verify the ready-made scheme of. knowledge 
that is given to us en bloc with the words of our mother-tongue. 
This scheme is the result of the thinking, less or more conscious, and 
mainly practical, of all the generations of. articulately speaking men, 
passed ‘on with gradual increase from each to each. For the rest, 
should be the last to deny, having before asserted, that the. part we 
are intellectually called to play is predetermined for each of us bya 
native constitution of mind, which, on one side, assimilates us in way 
of thinking to all other men of our race and time, if also, on another 
side, it marks us off from all. other men- and: contains the deepest 
ground of what is for each of us our proper self. But I desire to ex 
press‘the opinion that.there is. no explanation of any mind’s know: 
ledge from-this. position, even when account is taken also of. all.the 
modes: of natural experience noted by psychologists, unless there is 
added, over and above, the stupendous influence of. social conditions, 
exercised mainly through language. How far would his native mental 
constitution {whether regarded as an inheritance or not.) with all his 
senses and all his natural-activities carry a child in the direction of 
knowledge, supposing him to grow up face to face with: nature in 
utter loneliness ?.. I believe it would need an effort which none of us 
can so-‘far abstract from the conditions of ows knowledge.as to be able 
fully to make—to conceive how insignificant such a creature’s know- 
ledge would be. 


It should be understood that the question raised in this short 
paper (written originally as a mere thesis for discussion) is a strictly 
psychological one. The psychologist’s concern in knowledge is to 
show how it is generated in the mind. For. this, he must carefully 
analyse knowledge, as it appears in himself and others, so as to have 
insight into the matter he would explain, and his work is done when 
he then shows how knowledge arises in each of us naturally. It is 
another and very different question—what knowledge is to be held 
as objectively true or valid for all minds alike. _When is my know- 
ledge such that I may claim your assent to it? To answer this 
question, or, in other words, to determine the conditions of scientific 
‘knowledge, belongs to philosophy in general or logic in particular, 
and remains an imperative task after any amount of psychological 
inquiry. . But the psychological question, within its own limits, is.a 
‘very real one, and it is indeed the natural, if not the necessary, pre- 
liminary to the other. 

Even as. psychological, however, the question is. here in various 
ways narrowed. It is a question referring only to knowledge, to the 
“exclusion of feeling and willing, and to knowledge only as it appears 
(naturally) with .a character of uniformity among different men. 
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The social irfluence insisted upon does nothing to explain the intel- 
lectual idiosynerasies of each individual: these, if explicable at all 
in their variety, must be traced to special inheritance (as suggested 
above) or incidental experience. On the other hand, it is plair that 
the influence extends beyond intelligence proper to the other great 
mental phases of feeling and willing. The tendency of men to feel 
and act alike is indeed even more apparent than to thinkalike, and 
assuredly has its explanation not least from the social tie’ which, 
from the first, is as a spell upon the individual ; though here again, 
it may be remarked, there is an ulterior question—whether the 
feelings and acts naturally excited in men, from association with their 
fellows, are justifiable in the sight of philosophic reason. The effect 
of the-social relation on the mental development of the individual is, 
I repeat, a purely natural factor for the psychologist to reckon with ; 
or, at least, it is so in the first instance, however it may afterwards 
seem, on evolutionist principles, to carry its justification with it. 
Yet.it has by psychologists generally been quite ignored. 

The same century that has seen the development of the ‘ historical 
sense’ has first begun to comprehend the relation of perfect solidarity 
subsisting between the individual and society, and for a very good 
reason. It is, in fact, but one conception differently applied—when 
the varied life or history of a nation is viewed as growing out of its 
past, and when the mental life-history of individuals is seen to be 
determined by the social conditions and traditions into the midst of 
which they are born. Nor is the doctrine of general organic evolu- 
tion itself, the latest outcome of thought in the century, aught but a 
more extended and intenser reading of the same conception. So far 
as concerns the social.relation in particular, it may truly be said that 
to no one thinker or school of thinkers belongs the exclusive credit 
of having grasped its import for psychological theory. The notion 
of man as never separable (except by abstraction) from the social 
organism has emerged at the most different planes of thought, and 
been suggested by various lines of scientific inquiry. Yet it were 
almost an injustice not to recognise the peculiar impressiveness with 
which it was proclaimed by Comte, considering where he stands be- 
tween those who went before him and those who have come after. 
If he had much to learn in the matter of psychological analysis from 
the ‘ ideologists’ whom his soul abhorred, the lesson contained in his 
protest against their individualism has in turn been too little or too 
slowly regarded. It is remarkable how much of the celebrated 
English work of the present century in philosophy or psychology 
has continued to be done from the individualistic point of view. 
Mill’s theory of knowledge, for example, greatly as it is in advance 
of Hume’s as a serious constructive effort, is yet only such a doctrine 
(whether of everyday experience or of organised science) as Hume 
himself might have set forth a hundred years ago, had he been really 
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minded, as he at first professed, to work towards a positive theory, 
instead of spending his strength in pricking the bubbles blown by 
dogmatic metaphysicians. Professor Bain’s psychological researches 
have been almost wholly analytic, in the manner of Hartley's: of 
extreme importance as such—witness, in regard to the very question 
of the sources of knowledge, his discovery (for it was hardly less) of 
the element of muscular activity in objective perception—yet merely 
adding to the list of formal factors involved in a complete psycho- 
logical construction.! Mr. Spencer, it is true, has always looked 
beyond the individual for an explanation of the facts of mental life, 
intellectual or other, but he has concentrated his energy as a psycho- 
logist on the elucidation of the principle of heredity. It is only in 
more recent psychological works, like Mr. Lewes’s, or as yet in less 
systematic essays and general literature, that the social influence of 
man on man is forcing its way to recognition as a condition second 
to none in the actual process of mental development. 

A few words may be added, before closing, on one question that 
suggests itself. How does the recognition of social influence in the 
development of the individual’s knowledge affect the position now 
commonly called Experientialism? It is here conceded, as a matter 
of fact, that no one’s knowledge is explicable from his individual ex- 
perience. Although, of course, there is a sense in which all that a 
man knows must have been experienced by himself, it is nevermore 
true that it depends upon the individual as such, either actively or 
passively, what his knowledge shall be. Doubly, as we have seen, is 
he beholden to his fellows. He comes into the world what he is, 
even on the most strictly personal side, through his ancestors having 
been what they were and done and borne what they did in their 
time. And no sooner is he in the world but he enters upon the 
heritage of social traditions in the speech and ways of his kind. 
Not his to wrestle by himself with a confused and perplexing ex- 
perience, if haply he may attain to some rude construction of a world 
not too unlike that of other struggling human atoms. His task at 
the first is but to accommodate his experience to well-approved 
working rules supplied from without, which more than anticipate his 
wants; nor is it other to the last, unless he be one of the few in 
each generation who, having assimilated existing knowledge, are 
moved to enlarge the intellectual horizon—to pluck up the stakes 
where they found them and plant. them farther out for others slowly 
to work up to. The experientialist doctrine thus appears wholly at 
fault if it means (as it has often been taken by supporters and oppo- 


1 It should be noted, however, that in one of his most characteristic researches 
—his doctrine of the growth of Volition—Professor Bain has by no means con- 
fined himself to the analytic attitude ; and here it is interesting to observe that he 
distinctly posits the social influence as a factor in the development, when showing 
how volition is ‘extended’ by imitation. 
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nents alike to mean) that all intellection was first sensation in the in- 
dividual, or even (in a more refined form) that general knowledge is 
elaborated afresh by each of us from our own experience. Neither 
position can be maintained in psychology. And yet it is notorious 
that exactly those who now urge the presence of such & prior and ab 
exteriori factors in the individual's knowledge as are here contended 
for, and are not the least forward to make light of incidental experi- 
ence, set most store by the teaching of the older experientialists, and 
would affiliate their doctrine upon the work, such as it was, of Locke 
and Hume. For this there is a deeper reason than is commonly as- 
signed. It is common to say that inherited aptitudes are, after all, 
only a slower result of experience, developed in the race instead of 
the individual ; and the like may be said still more evidently of the 
social tradition deposited in the growing languages of mankind. 
The real bond, however, between experientialists at the present day 
and those of an earlier time is that both declare experience to be 
the test or criterion of general knowledge, let its origin for the 
individual be what it may. Experientialism is, in short, a philo- 
sophical or logical theory, not a psychological one. The fact that 
the pioneers of scientific psychology in the last century were ex- 
perientialists in their philosophy is not without significance, but the 
two spheres of inquiry should not therefore be confounded. One 
may be Lockian in the spirit of one’s general thinking, without 
allowing that Locke or his immediate successors read aright the facts 
of mental development. It is as a philosophical theory that Ex- 
perientialism goes on steadily gaining ground. 


G. Croom RoseErtson. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF THE VATICAN 
COUNCIL. 
No. I. 


Few centuries since the Christian era have seen events of greater 
magnitude or more far-reaching in consequence than the age in which 
we live. It has seen the extinction in 1806 of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the heir and representative of the Czsars ; the rise and fall 
of two French Empires; the setting up of two French Republics; the 
overthrow of more dynasties, and the abdication of more kings, than 
any former age. It ‘is, characteristically, the century of revolution. 
It has:seen great wars which shook the whole of Europe from Madrid 
to Moscow; and lately two great empires overthrown in a few weeks 
or in fewer months. It sees now a German Emperor and a King of 
Italy. . Once it has seen the head of the Christian Church carried away 
prisoner into France, once driven by bloodshed out of Rome, and now 
we see him stripped of all the world can clutch; twice it has seen 
‘Rome seized and held. These are not common events. Finally, after 
a lapse of three hundred years, it has seen an (Ecumenical Council, 
and it has occupied itself profusely and perpetually about its acts, 
its liberty, and its decrees. Few events of the nineteenth century 
stand out in bolder relief, and many will be forgotten when the 
Vatican Council will be remembered. It will mark this age as the 
Council of Nicza and the Council of Trent now mark in history the 
fourth and the sixteenth centuries. Therefore it will not perhaps be 
without use, nor, it may be, without interest, if we review its history. 

The title prefixed to this article implies that many stories of the 
Vatican Council have been published which are not true. It is not 
my intention to enumerate them. As far as I am able I shall avoid 
reference tothem. My purpose is to narrate the history of the Council, 
simply and without controversy, from authentic sources. In the 
present article I shall narrate only the origin of the intention to 
convoke the Council. Hereafter I hope to show what were the 
antecedents of the Council and their effect upon it; then I will 
endeavour to explain its acts, and lastly to trace out the effects 
which have followed from it. 

I. In the year 1873 Pius the Ninth gave commission to Eugenio 
Cecconi, then canon of the Metropolitan Church of Florence, and 
now archbishop of the same see, to write the history of the Vatican 
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Gouncil. All authentic documents relating to it were put into his 
hands. The first volume, entitled Storia del Concilio Heumenico 
Vaticano seritta sui Documenti Originali, has been. published. - It 
extends over the period from the first eonception of conveking an 
(Ecumenical Synod to the close of tie preparations for its work,’ I 
propose to give a. condensed aceount of: this first period, following 
glosely the text of the Archbishop of Florence, and of the documents 
printed in the appendix to his work. I cannot omit to commend 
this volume to all who appreciate the purity of the lingua Toscana, 
of which itis a rare example. Its simplicity and transparent purity 
belong to the classical period of the Italian language. 

» It. was on the 6th of .December,.1864, that ‘Pius the Ninth. for 
the first. time manifested his thought on the convoking of an GEeu- 
menical,Council.. He was presiding inthe Vatican Palace over a 
session, of the Congregation ‘of .Rites, consisting of cardinals. and 
officials. . After the usual prayer by. which all such sessions. are 
opened,,the officials were bid to go out.. For some time the Pope 
and the cardinals remained alone. The officials: were then res 
admitted, and the, business of the congregation was: despatched. 
This unusual event caused both surprise and curiosity. 

\,Pius the Ninth, in that short interval, had:made known to the 
eardinals that for a long time the thought of convoking an; (CEcu+ 
menical Council as an extraordinary remedy to. the extraordinary 
needs. af the Christian world had been before his mind. - He bade the 
cardinals to weigh the matter each one by himself, and to. com- 
municate to bim in writing, and separately, what before God they 
judged to, be right... But he imposed rigorous silence upon them. all 

This was the first conception of the Vatican Council. 

The duty of, weighing and delivering a written and separate 
¢pinion on the subject of convoking an (Ecumenical Council) was 
thus imposed on all cardinals then in Rome. 

In the course of two months fifteen written opinions were. deli- 
ered in. Others soon followed, until the number reached twenty-one. 

The Archbishop of Florence, after a careful study of all these 
documents, has analysed and distributed the matter of them into 
the following heads. They treat of— 

1, The present. state of the world. 

2. The question whether the state of the world requires the 
—_— remedy of an (Ecumenical Council. 

. The. difficulties of holding an CEcumenical. Council, and hew 

to. overcome them. 

4, The subjects which ought to be treated by such a Council. 

(1,) In deseribing the present state of the world no reference 
twas made to its material progress in science, arts, or wealth, but to 
subjects strictly in relation to the eternal end of our existence. 
‘Under this aspect it: is; affirmed in these answers: that. the special 
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character of this age is the tendency of a dominant party of men to 
destroy all the ancient Christian institutions, the life of which con- 
sists in a supernatural principle, and to erect upon their ruins and 
with their remains a new order, founded on natural reason alone. 
This tendency springs from two errors—the one that society, as such, 
has no duties towards God, religion being an affair of the individual 
conscience only; the other that the human reason is sufficient to 
itself, and that a supernatural order, by which man is elevated to a 
higher knowledge and destiny, either does not exist, or is at least 
beyond the cognisance and care of civil society. From these prin- 
ciples follows, by direct consequence, the exclusion of the Church and 
of revelation from the sphere of civil society and of science; and, 
further, from this withdrawal of civil society and of science from 
the authority of revelation spring the Naturalism, Rationalism, 
Pantheism, Socialism, Communism of these times. From these 
speculative errors flows in practice the modern revolutionary Liberal- 
ism, which consists in the assertion of the supremacy of the State 
over the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church, over education, marriage, 
consecrated property, and the temporal power of the head of the 
Church. This Liberalism, again, results in the indifferentism which 
equalises all religions, and gives equal rights to truth and error. The 
Consultors also treat of freemasonry, which substitutes for the Church 
of God a Universal Church of Humanity. 

They then go on to speak of the infiltration of rationalistic 
principles into the philosophy of certain Catholic schools, and of their 
attitude of opposition to the divine authority of the Church. From 
this they pass to the internal state of the Church; to its discipline, 
which, since the Council of Trent, has become in many things in- 
applicable to the changed conditions of the world. Finally, they 
treat of the education of the clergy, the discipline of the monastic 
orders, and the disregard of the ecclesiastical laws by the laity in 
many countries. 

(2.) For these and the like reasons almost all the cardinals 
were of opinion that the remedy of an Ecumenical Council was neces- 
sary—that is, to use the language of the schools, by a relative, not 
an absolute necessity. They say that though Luther was condemned 
by the pontiffs, the Council of Trent was thought to be necessary to 
give greater weight and solemnity to the condemnation. So also, 
though Pius the Ninth had condemned a long series of errors, it was 
expedient that the condemnation should be reported and published 
with the united voice of the whole episcopate joined to its head. 
They expressed the hope that if the whole Catholic episcopate in 
Council assembled should point out to the peoples and sove- 
reigns of the Christian world the true relations of the natural and 
supernatural orders, the rights and the duties of the governors and 
the governed, it might serve to guide them in the confusion and 
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obscurity which reign over the political order in this age of revo- 





lutions. 

Only two cardinals out of twenty-one thought an (Ecumenical 
Council not to be required—the one being of opinion that Councils 
are to be called only when some grave peril to the faith exists; the 
other that the subjects to be treated were of too delicate a nature, 
and that the external helps needed for the celebration of a Council 
did not now exist. 

One also declined to give an opinion, referring himself to the 
judgment of the Supreme Pontiff. 

Four, who thought a Council to be the remedy required by the 
evils of these times, nevertheless doubted if the moment were oppor- 
tune, but still they admitted that, at least, all necessary preparations 
should be made for its convocation. 

(3.) The Consultors then enumerated the obstacles in the way of 
holding a Council :—the confusions and disorders of the times ; the 
animosity of the unbelieving and the profane, who would neither 
respect the authority of the Council nor fail to make pretexts out of 
its acts for attacking it more bitterly; the attitude of all civil 
governments, which are either hostile or indifferent ; the probability 
of European wars which would disperse or endanger the Council. 
Then again they suggest the difficulties internal to the Church; the 
absence of bishops from their dioceses; the danger that dissensions 
and parties might arise in the Council itself, and thereby divide the 
unity of the Catholic episcopate—a danger common to all times, but 
especially to these in which the subjects of possible divergence are 
so delicate and so wide-spread in their consequences. These reasons 
made some hesitate, and some pronounce against the holding of the 
Council. And even the majority who advised its convocation were 
fully aware of these opposing reasons, and did not deny their great 
weight. 

Nevertheless they were of opinion that the need that a Council 
should be held was greater than the dangers of holding it. They 
believed that, grave as are the political and religious confusions, 
higher and nobler aspirations are not extinct; that a tendency to 
return towards the order of divine and supernatural truth is to be 
seen not only in ‘individuals, but in the masses; that among the 
Catholic peoples a new life has sprung up, a great return of fervour, 
and an outspoken resistance to erroneous doctrines. They thought, 
therefore, that a Council would encourage and consolidate the faith- 
ful and fervent members of the Church, and, by its witness for truth, 
weaken the pretensions of those who oppose it; that the world could 
not do more against the Church after the Council than before it; 
that the Council of Nicza was held in the face of the Arian conten- 
tions, and the Council of Trent when the north of Europe was on the 
verge of schism ; that difficulties and dangers and the opposition of 
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civil powers since the fourth century have threatened all Councils, 
but that Councils have always done their work which remains to this 
day. They said, too, that the great and lasting good gained by the 
Council for the whole Church would more than outweigh any harm 
from the temporary absence of bishops from their dioceses; and, 
finally, that if there should be dissensions and parties, so there were 
at Trent, but that when the Council had made its final decisions all 
returned to submission and concord. So it would be in the future 


Council. 
One of the cardinals wrote as follows: 


In these great affairs of the Church, they who have to treat them ought to rise 
high above those who are busied in politics. Men of the world trust in subtle- 
ties, astuteness, duplicities, and in means and views purely human. They who 
rule the Church trust in the prudence of the Gospel, in the truth, in the discharge 
of their own duties, and in the special assistance promised to the Church by its 
Divine Founder. Therefore it is that oftentimes what appears to be imprudent in 
the eye of those who go by human prudence alone is an act of evangelical prudence, 
and is both good and a duty, as well as an act of Divine Providence. 


Another writes: 


I see that whensoever the Church has deliberated about holding an Gicumenical 
Council, there were difficulties to surmount not less than those of to-day, and that 
if Divine Providence not only overcame them, but made them to turn to the greater 
good of the Church, so assuredly this assistance of the Holy Spirit, who sweetly and 
mightily orders all things, will not be wanting in a time when so many reasons 
concur to show the opportuneness of the same remedy, which, in all times when- 
soever it has been applied, has always produced the happiest and most.imposing 


effects. 


A third said: 


God, who has suggested to your Holiness the thought of an GEcumenical Council 
to raise a strong defence against the vast evils of our time, will make the way 
plain, overcome all the difficulties, and give to your Holiness and to the bishops 
a moment of truce ; peace, and time enough to fulfil so great a work. 


(4.) The last point of consultation was of the matters to be 
treated. The Consultors first suggest the condemnation of modern 
errors, the exposition of Catholic doctrine, the observance of disci- 
pline, its adaptation to the needs of the present time, and the 
raising of the state of the clergy and of the religious orders. Some 
of the cardinals touched upon special points, such as the license of 
the press, the secret societies, civil marriage, the impediments to 
marriage, mixed marriages, ecclesiastical possessions, the observance 
of the feasts, abstinence, fasting, and the like. Two only spoke of 
the infallibility of the Pontiff: one of these spoke in general of 
Gallicanism. A third spoke also of Gallicanism, and of the present 
necessity of the temporal power of the Roman Pontiff in order to a 
free exercise of his ecclesiastical office. But this Consultor was one 
who opposed the holding of the Council. A fourth mentioned the 
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temporal power. One only spoke of the syllabus, and he also was 
opposed to the holding of the Council. The Archbishop of Florence 
then goes on as follows: 


Certainly we must say that if the course of history does not prove that a 
pretended Jesuitical conspiracy controlled the programme of the Council, the cause 
of those who tell us, wsgue ad nauseam, that ‘Rome, by hidden schemes of that 
celebrated society, conceived the design of concentrating all power, ecclesiastical and 
civil, in the hands of the Supreme Pontiff, and setting up in the Church a new and 
exorbitant authority by the servility of the bishops,’ will be irreparably lost.? 


Other points were touched upon by the cardinals. Many ex- 
pressed their ardent desire that our brethren separated from the 
Catholic Church might through the work of the Council find a way of 
return to the true mother of all the children of God. 

II. After such full and careful deliberation, many might expect 
that Pius the Ninth would have proceeded to decide upon the convo- 
cation of the Council of the Vatican. Indeed, many have said 
that he was so strongly bent upon it, for the special purpose of his 
own ‘ apotheosis,’ that he waited for no consultation, and endured no 
advice. History tells another tale. All that had hitherto been done 
was no more than a preliminary deliberation; and that only as to 
whether the subject of holding an GEcumenical Council should be so 
much as proposed for further deliberation. 

In the first days of March, 1865, Pius the Ninth directed certain 
of the cardinals to meet and confer together, by way of a preliminary 
discussion, on the very question whether an CE&cumenical Council 
should be convoked or not. He ordered, likewise, that the writ- 
ten voti, or judgments of the Consultors, of which account has been 
already given, should be reduced to a compendium for the use of the 
new commission. This was done by the Procurator-General of the 
Dominican Order, in a brief form, under the title ‘Sketch of the 
Opinions expressed by the Cardinals invited by Pius the Ninth to 
advise on the Convocation of an GEcumenical Council.’ The compen- 
dium begins as follows: ‘ The cardinals, to the number of thirteen, 
advised affirmatively for the convoking of a Council; one answered 
negatively, submitting his judgment to that of the Holy Father; one 
other concluded that a Council ought not to be convoked.* The new 
commission then, was composed of the Cardinals Patrizi, Reisach, 
Panebianco, Bizzarri, and Caterini. 

The secretary of the commission was the Archbishop of Sardis, now 
Cardinal Giannelli, then Secretary of the Congregation of the Coun- 
cil, that is, for the interpretation of the Council of Trent and of all 
similar questions. 

The first session was held on the 9th of March, 1865, and the 
Consultors proceeded to re-examine the four heads of which a hasty 
sketch has been already given. 


? Cecconi, lib. i. c. i. p. 17. 
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The compendium was then subjected to a new and rigorous ex- 
amination ; and under the first head came the question of the neces- 
sity of Councils. It has been already said that the holding of 
Councils is not of absolute but only of relative necessity for the 
government of the Church. The meaning of this judgment is as 
follows. There is no divine commandment, no divine obligation, 
requiring that the bishops of the Universal Church should meet in 
one place. The government of the Church is adequately provided 
for in the divine institution of the Primacy and of the Episcopate. 
Nevertheless, for a multitude of reasons, both of natural and super- 
natural prudence, the Church, following the example of the Apostles, 
has always held not only diocesan and provincial synods, but also 
(Ecumenical Councils. 

For the first three hundred years no General Council was convened ; 
for the last three hundred years no General Council has been sum- 
moned. For eighteen centuries, before 1869, only eighteen Councils 
had been held. General Councils, therefore, though useful and 
sometimes necessary, relatively to particular errors or particular 
times, are not absolutely necessary to the office of the Church. The 
Church is not infallible by reason of General Councils, but General 
Councils are infallible by reason of the Church. The Church does not 
depend on General Councils for the knowledge of the truth. Councils 
meet to give to truth, already known by divine tradition, a more 
precise expression for common and universal use. The whole Church, 
both the Ecclesia docens and the Ecclesia discens—that is, pastors 
in teaching, and the flock in believing—diffused throughout the 
world, is guided and kept in the way of truth at all times. The 
Church discharges its office as witness, judge, and teacher, always 
and in all places. The Primacy in Rome and the Episcopate 
throughout the world, by the assistance of the Spirit of Truth abiding 
with it for ever, can never err in guarding and declaring the divine 
tradition of revelation. In the three hundred years before the Coun- 
cil of Nicza, the living voice of the Church sufficed for the promul- 
gation and diffusion of the faith; in the intervals between Council and 
Council the voice of the Church was sufficient in its declarations of 
truth and its condemnation of error. In the three hundred years since - 
the Council of Trent, the Church has taught with the same divine and 
unerrjng authority. If it be asked, then, what need there can be for 
an (Ecumenical Council, the answer is, that in applying remedies to 
the evils of the whole world, a knowledge of these wide-spread evils 
is necessary. More is seen by a multitude of eyes, and heard by a 
multitude of ears. The collective intelligence, culture, experience, 
instincts, and discernment, natural and supernatural, of the episco- 
pate, is the highest light of counsel upon earth. Such is the meaning 
of the words that the holding of Councils is not absolutely but rela- 
tively necessary.? 


? Petri Privilegium, part i. pp. 76-81. Longmans. 
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As to the obstacles in the way of holding the Council, the first 
was a doubt as to the disposition of the civil powers to permit the 
bishops of their respective jurisdictions to attend. Fear was espe- 
cially entertained on this point in respect to the governments of 
France, Italy, and Portugal. It was remembered that in 1862 the 
government of Italy hindered the Italian bishops from coming to 
Rome for the canonisation of the martyrs of Japan. But if the 
governments of Germany, Spain, Belgium, Holland, England, and 
America should put no hindrance, it was certain that a sufficient 
number of bishops would obey the call of the Supreme Pontiff. 

As to the course to be pursued towards the sovereigns and civil 
powers, it was known that in all times, in convening C£cumenical 
Councils, the Church has endeavoured to act in accordance with 
Catholic sovereigns. This procedure was always held to be both 
fitting and useful, though not of necessity. Paul the Third, in con- 
voking the Council of Trent, sought to obtain not only the assent of 
sovereigns, but their presence. In the bull of convocation he says: 
‘We asked the opinion of the princes, as it seemed to us that their 
assent to such an undertaking was above all expedient and opportune.’ 
And afterwards he adds: ‘ We urgently invited the Catholic sove- 
reigns to come to the Council, and to bring with them the prelates 
of their respective countries.’ But he found the sovereigns undecided ; 
and therefore, after many ineffectual attempts, he resolved to convoke 
the Council. 


We desired (he said) to effect this object in accordance with and by the good- 
will of the princes of Christendom. But while we were waiting on their will, and 
looking for the time appointed by Thy will, O God, we felt ourselves at last im- 
pelled to declare that all times are surely acceptable to God in which deliberation 
is taken in respect to things that are sacred and pertaining to Christian piety. 
Wherefore, seeing, to our immeasurable sorrow, the Christian world daily growing 
worse, Hungary trodden down by the Turks, the Germans in peril, all other 
peoples afflicted with fear and grief, we have decided to wait no longer for the 
assent of any prince, nor to look to anything but to the will of Almighty God, 
and to the welfare of the Christian commonwealth.® 


It was therefore thought fit that the Catholic sovereigns should be 
invited to appear by their legates at the Council of the Vatican, ‘ ac- 
cording to the usage of the Church and the precedent of the Council 
of Trent.’ 

Next it was proposed to call certain ecclesiastical persons from all 
parts of the world for previous consultation, inasmuch as ‘ the benefit 
of the Council consists for the most part in knowing the state of the 
various regions and the remedies which there exist.’ 

Finally, the secretary recommended that all matters to be treated 
should be fully prepared and set in order before the assembling of 
the bishops, not only to avoid loss of time, but above all to preclude 


$ Bulla Pauli III. Jnitio nostri. 
Vou. I.—No. 1. K 
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wandering discussions, and uncertainties of procedure, and the multi- 
plication of innumerable questions. 

When the commission came to deliberate upon the likelihood of 
the Council being interrupted, dispersed, or suspended by reason of 
the state of Europe, they carefully reviewed the history of the Council 
of Trent, which was convoked in 1536 to meet at Mantua in May 
of the following year. It was then, by reason of opposition, pro- 
rogued till November 1537. Then it was deferred till May 1538, to 
meet at Vicenza. So few bishops came, by reason of war and of the 
disturbed state of Europe and of Italy, that the Pope, weary of pro- 
roguing, suspended the Council indefinitely. The Turks were still 
victorious, and Germany was every day losing its faith. Paul the 
Third, therefore, without asking the assent of princes, convoked the 
Council to meet in November 1542 in the city of Trent. Three 
legates went to Trent, and waited many months for the bishops, who 
were still unable to assemble by reason of war and the dangers of 
travel. The Council was again suspended till a more favourable time. 
After three years it was again fixed for March 1545. After this came 
another delay ; and the Council opened in April following. After 
fifteen months it was transferred to Bologna, where the bishops were 
so few that no decree was made; and after five months it was again 
indefinitely prorogued. 

It then remained suspended for four years. Under Julius the Third 
it began once more in Trent in May 1551. It sat for a year; then 
in April 1552 it was suspended for two years, but the tumults of the 
world were such that it remained suspended for ten. In January 
1562 it was opened again. In December 1563 the First Legate 
dismissed the bishops to their homes; and in January 1564 Pius the 
Fourth, by the bull Benedictus Deus, confirmed the work of the 
Council of Trent. 

Such were the fortunes of the Council of Trent, without doubt the 
most momentous and fruitful Council of the Church in modern 
history. For three hundred years it has governed the Church 
throughout the world. And yet it could not meet till ten years after 
its convocation; twice it was suspended for two and for ten years; 
in eighteen years it was at work only five, in the midst of universal 
conflict. Its enemies might well deride its delays, prorogations, sus- 
pensions, and wanderings from city to city. But it did its work. 
All these facts were weighed in the first deliberation whether, in the 
uncertainties of our times, an G£cumenical Council could be held. 

The commission then took, in order, the following questions :— 

1. Whether the convoking of an C£cumenical Council was rela- 
tively necessary and opportune. 

2. Whether a previous communication should be made to the 
Catholic princes. 

3. Whether, before publishing the bull for convoking the Council, 
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the Sacred College ought to be consulted, and how it should be 
done. 

4. Whether it was opportune to form an extraordinary congre- 
gation, which should occupy itself with the direction of matters con- 
cerning the Council. 

5. Whether the aforenamed congregation, which should take the 
name of Congregation of Direction, ought, after the publication of 
the bull, at once to consult certain bishops of various nations, that 
they might point out in a summary way the matters, whether of 
doctrine or of discipline, which they might think it opportune for the 
Council to treat, regard being had to the needs of their respective 
countries. 

To these questions the five cardinals answered in the following 
way :— 

To the first, the fourth, and the fifth affirmatively. 

To the second negatively. But they added that it was neverthe- 
less good and convenient that, at the time of publishing the bull, 
such steps as were opportune should be taken by the Holy See in 
respect to the Catholic princes. 

To the third they answered affirmatively, but they added that it 
belonged to the Pope to decide in what way the Sacred College should 
be consulted. 

As to the reference to the Catholic sovereigns, it is to be remem- 
bered that if certain sovereigns at this day continue to be Catholic, 
it is as individuals, not as sovereigns. The governments are not 
Catholic. The concordats which bound them to the Holy See have 
been abolished, not by the Holy See, but by their own revolutions, 
or by their legislatures, or by their liberal parties. Catholic sove- 
reigns, therefore, no longer represent Catholic kingdoms; they have 
declared their states as such to have no religion, and have with- 
drawn their public laws from the unity of the Church and faith, and 
from obedience to the Holy See. To invite them to sit in an 
(Ecumenical Council would be like inviting the public authorities 
of the United States to sit in the British Parliament. 

The Consultors then requested one of their number to draw up an 
outline of the organisation whereby the matters to be treated would 
be subdivided and prepared with the greatest precision. These re- 
solutions of the commission were reported by the secretary to Pius 
the Ninth, who approved them with one modification in the fifth 
question, He ordered that the reference to the bishops should be 
made before the publication of the bull of indiction. 

The Commission of Direction was then formally instituted, com- 
prising the five cardinals already named and certain others. After- 
wards were added theologians and canonists selected in Rome and 
from all other nations. 

The following distribution was made of the subjects to be pre- 
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pared :—1. Doctrine; 2. Politico-Ecclesiastical or Mixed Questions; 
3. Missions and the Oriental Churches; 4. Discipline. 

The affairs of the Holy See are committed to various ‘ Congrega- 
tions,’ or, as we should say, departments of government, namely: The 
Holy Office, which deals with matters of faith; the Congregation of 
Propaganda, which directs the Church in all countries of which the 
sovereigns or governments are not Catholic; the Congregation of 
Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, which deals with all mixed ques- 
tions in the relations of the spiritual and civil powers; the Congre- 
gation of Bishops and Regulars, which treats all questions of external 
jurisdiction ; the Congregation of the Council, instituted by Pius the 
Fourth at the instance of St. Charles Borromeo for the interpretation of 
the decrees of the Council of Trent. 

Now it was wisely determined, in accordance with the judgment of 
the commission, that the sections of the Congregation of Direction 
should each be, as it were, engrafted on the departments with which 
they had affinity. 

The Congregation of Direction was therefore divided into four 
sections. The section of Doctrine had for its centre the Holy Office ; 
that of the Mixed Questions, political and ecclesiastical, the Congre- 
gation of Ecclesiastical Affairs ; that of Missions, the Congregation of 
Propaganda ; and that of Discipline was attached to the Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars, with the Congregation of the Council 
described before. 

The object of this was to engraft these new consultative sections 
upon the departments in which the traditions of the Holy See and 
the maturest learning and experience in each separate matter are 
incorporated by immemorial usage. The special labours of these 
sections were to be afterwards laid before the entire Congregation of 
Direction. These minute details are given in order to show with 
what extreme and vigilant caré the work of the Council was, provided 
for. Nothing that human diligence could devise was omitted. 

III. Thus far we have seen with what deliberation Pius the 
Ninth called to his Council the cardinals, theologians, and canonists 
of the Church in Rome. To these he proceeded also to add theo- 
logians and canonists from other nations to elaborate with prolonged 
examination, as we shall hereafter see, every part of the subject- 
matter to be proposed in the Council of the Vatican. 

But even this was not deemed to be sufficient. The Pope then 
gave a further order that a circular letter should be sent to a number 
of the bishops of all nations, selected for their knowledge in theology 
and canon law and for their experience in the government of the 
Church. In this Pius the Ninth called to his aid those who were 
set as doctors by Christ Himself to teach the Church of God. Every 
bishop is, in virtue of his office, a doctor or teacher of the faith. 
It matters not how large or how smali his diocese may be, whether 
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it be in the Catholic unity or in partibus infideliwm, whether he have 
a flock under his jurisdiction or not. The bishop of the least see 
in this is equal to the bishop of the greatest. He has been con- 
stituted a guardian of the faith by a divine commission, and his 
testimony as a witness is not greater or less in weight because the 
city over which he rules is greater or less in magnitude. It is the 
same in all. St. Jerome says that in this all bishops are equal, and 
that the episcopate of the Bishop of Rome is no greater than that 
of the Bishop of Eugubium. We shall hereafter see the value and 
application of this principle. 

This order was made in the audience given by Pius the Ninth 
to the secretary of the Congregation of Direction on the 27th of 
March, 1865. Letters, under strict secret, were at once written to 
bishops selected from various parts of Europe, enjoining them to 
send in writing an enumeration of the subjects which they thought 
the Council ought to treat. These letters were addressed on the 
10th of April to thirty-six bishops. Letters of like tenor were then 
despatched to certain bishops of the Oriental Churches. The answers 
were all returned to Rome by the month of August. 

Although the injunction contained in the letters regarded only 
the matters to be treated, yet the bishops, in their replies, could not 
refrain from expressing their joy that the Pope had decided to hold 
an (Ecumenical Council. The letters exhibit a wonderful harmony 
of judgment. They differ, indeed, in the degree of conciseness or 
diffuseness with which the several subjects are treated; but in the 
matters suggested for treatment they manifest the unanimity which 
springs from the unity of the Catholic episcopate. 

The bishops note that in our time there exists no new or 
special heresy in matters of faith, but rather a universal perversion 
and confusion of first truths and principles which assail the founda- 
tions of truth and the preambles of all belief. That is to say, as 
doubt attacked faith, unbelief has avenged faith by destroying doubt. 
Men cease to doubt when they disbelieve outright. They have 
come to deny that the light of nature and the evidences of creation 
prove the existence of God. They deny, therefore, the existence of 
God, the existence of the soul, the dictates of conscience, of right 
and wrong, and of the moral law. If there be no God, there is no 
legislator, and their morality is independent of any lawgiver, and 
exists in and by itself, or rather has no existence except subjectively 
in individuals by customs inherited from the conventional use and 
the mental habits of society. They note the wide-spread denial of 
any supernatural order, and therefore of the existence of faith. 
They refer to the assertion that science is the only truth which 
is positive, and to the alleged sufficiency of the human reason for 
the life and destinies of man, or, in other words, deism, independent 
morality, secularism, and rationalism, which have invaded every 
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country of the west of Europe. The bishops suggest that the 
Council should declare that the existence of God may be certainly 
known by the light of nature, and define the natural and supernatural 
condition of man, redemption, grace, and the Church. They 
specially desired the treatment of the nature and personality of God 
distinct from the world, creation, and providence, the possibility and 
the fact of a divine revelation. These points may seem strange to 
many readers, but those who know the philosophies current in 
Germany and France will at once perceive the wisdom of these 
suggestions. 

They then more explicitly suggest for treatment the elevation 
of man by grace at creation to a superior natural order, the fall 
of man, his restoration in Christ, the divine institution of the 
Church, the mission entrusted to it by its Divine Founder, its 
organization, its endowments and rights, the primacy, and the 
jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff; its independence of civil powers, 
and its relation to them; its authority over education, and the 
present necessity of the temporal power of the Holy See. These 
points have been here recited in full in order to show that the one 
subject for which, we are told, the Council was assembled, was hardly 
so much as mentioned. Out of thirty-six bishopsa few only suggested 
the infallibility of the head of the Church, though his primacy 
could not be treated without it. 


They are very few (writes one of the bishops) who at this day impugn this 
prerogative of the Roman Pontiff; and this they do, not in virtue of theological 
reasons, but with the intention of affirming the liberty of science with greater 
safety. It seems that with this view a school of theologians has sprung up in 
Bayaria, at Munich, who in all their writings have principally before them, by the 
help of historical dissertations, to lower the Apostolic See, its authority, and its 
mode of government, by throwing contempt upon it, and by attacking, above all, the 
infallibility of Peter teaching ex cathedrd. 


With these few exceptions the bishops occupied themselves with 
Pantheism, Rationalism, Naturalism, Socialism, Communism, indiffer- 
ence in matters of religion, Regalism, the license of conscience and of 
the press, civil marriage, spiritism, magnetism, the false theories on 
inspiration, on the authority of Scripture, and on interpretation. 
Many of them refer to the syllabus as giving the best outline of 
matters to be treated, and express the desire that the errors therein 
condemned should be condemned in the Council, ‘non ut majori 
firmitate, sed ut majori solemnitate proscribantur.’ These points 
have been here recounted in order to show that what some persons 
would expect alone to find was hardly so much as named in the 
midst of an interminable list of subjects. It is needless to say that 
the doctrine of infallibility is not to be found in the syllabus, which 
consists of the condemnation of eighty errors classed under ten 
heads, namely: 1. Those that relate to the existence of God; 2. To 
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revelation ; 3. To indifferentism; 4. To Socialism; 5. To errors as 
to the Church and its rights; 6. To errors in respect to politics and 
the State; 7. To errors as to natural and Christian morality; 8. To 
errors respecting Christian marriage; 9. To errors respecting 
the temporal power of the Roman Pontiff; 10. To the errors of 
modern liberalism. Once more, this outline of the syllabus is given 
because it may well be believed that of the thousands who denounce 
it few have read it. If they would read it, they would be not a little 
astonished to find that, with few exceptions, any sincere believer in 
Christian revelation would condemn as erroneous what is condemned 
in the syllabus. 

‘The theories of Naturalism,’ said one of the bishops, ‘have 
introduced into modern society habits altogether sensual and 
material, far removed from the Christian life. He hoped that the 
Council would go into details of practice, and condemn the excess: 
of luxury, the indecent amusements, the haste to get rich by specu-- 
lations of questionable honesty, the abandonment of domestic life,. 
the profanation of marriage, the disregard of the days consecrated to. 
God’s service, the neglect of divine worship, the practices of usury. 
They further asked for a catechismus ad populum, as the Council of 
Trent ordered a catechismus ad parochos. They desired, further, 
a new code or digest of the canon law, from which should be ex- 
cluded all that is obsolete and, by reason of the transformation of 
modern society, no longer expedient or of possible observance. 

They desired also that the relations between the Church and 
State or the spiritual and civil powers might be clearly defined. 
They asked that broad and intelligible principles might be laid down 
from which they could never depart in judging of these mixed 
questions ; that the Council would define in what way they ought to 
comport themselves in the presence of such facts as the civil liberty 
of the press and of worship, and of the protection which govern- 
ments afford to error. They desired especially that the Council 
should make some declaration on the imminent danger of Christian 
governments lapsing into the tyranny of a pagan Cesarism, by 
which the State is deified, and all that is called God or worshipped is 
included in the sphere of its arbitrary power. 

Lastly, they desired that the Council should declare that the 
temporal power of the Pontiff is no obstacle to any progress founded 
upon the iaws of the Christian world; that the unhappy conflict 
between the spiritual and civil powers which now convulses the 
world arose not from any aggression on the part of the Church, but 
from the departure of modern civilisation from the basis of Christian 
society. The last error condemned in the syllabus is that ‘the 
Roman Pontiff can and ought to reconcile himself and come to 
terms with progress, liberalism, and modern civilisation. The 
Christian civilisation represented by the Roman Pontiff consists in 
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the unity of faith, the unity of worship, of Christian marriage and 
Christian education. No reasonable man can wonder, therefore, if 
Pius the Ninth declines to reconcile himself with indifferentism in 
faith and worship, divorce courts, and secular schools. 

We may now sum up this part of our subject, which carries us 
down to the first public announcement of the intention to convoke 
the Council of the Vatican. 

It will be seen that the initiative was altogether by the act of 
Pius the Ninth. He was the first to conceive and to lay open this 
thought to his legitimate counsellors. Moreover, we have the 
declared motive of his thought. It was ‘to find an extraordinary 
remedy for the extraordinary evils of the Christian world.’ We have 
seen also that in the deliberate answers of the cardinals and of the 
bishops the same is the governing thought. The evils of the modern 
world, its theological, philosophical, religious, social, domestic, and 
moral confusions, these so filled the mind of the Pontiff and his 
counsellors that what the world has been taught to believe was the 
chief if not the only motive for holding the Council hardly ap- 
pears; and when it appears it is either enumerated in a series of 
doctrines of which each demands the other, or it is suggested by one 
of the cardinals who opposed the holding of a Council altogether. 

The true motive of the Vatican Council is transparent to all calm 
and just minds. For three hundred years no General Council had 
been held, for three hundred years the greatest change that has ever 
come upon the world since its conversion to Christianity had steadily 
passed upon it. The first period of the Church gradually brought 
about the union of the spiritual and civil powers of the world in 
amity and co-operation. The last three hundred years have parted 
and opposed them to each other. The mission of the Apostles in the 
beginning united men of all nations, and therefore, in prelude, all 
nations, in one spiritual society. The events of these last times 
have withdrawn the nations as political bodies from the unity of the 
faith. In the second period, or the middle age of the Christian 
world, how frequent and great soever the conflicts between the spiritual 
and civil powers might be, nevertheless the public life, and laws, and 
living organisation of Christendom were Christian. Princes and 
legislatures and society professed the Catholic faith, and were subject 
to the head of the Catholic Church. Christendom was one in faith, 
one in worship, under one supreme pastor; its marriage law and its 
education were alike Christian. 

A writer of great authority in English literature has said that the 
first French Revolution was the last act of the Lutheran reformation. 
What his own interpretation of these words may be it is not for 
others to say. Perhaps it may be that the individuality of private 
judgment in religion passed in 1789 into the domain of politics, 
and that the critical spirit which has dissolved positive faith has 
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disintegrated also the authority of governments. Political writers 
have been telling us that the governments of the west of Europe are 
visibly weak—indeed, that they seem to have lost the skill or the 
power of government—and that they have become simply the index of 
the changes of the popular will, which veers and travels throughout 
the whole cycle of the compass with the rapidity of wind. Another 
obvious interpretation of this dictum is that the first national separa- 
tion from the unity of Christendom was effected by Luther. The 
conflicts of nations during what was called the Great Western Schism, 
the separate and antagonistic obediences which for a time divided 
the nations, all based and defended themselves on the principle of 
unity which they claimed each one for their own section. But all 
these separations were once more reunited in the Council of Con- 
stance. The separations of the sixteenth century were not of this 
sort. They were the formal going out of nations from the world- 
wide family of Christendom, based and defended upon the principle 
that participation in the unity of the Catholic Church was not 
necessary, and that every nation contained within itself the fountain 
of faith and of jurisdiction, and was independent of all authority 
exterual to itself, and was therefore self-sufficing. From this followed 
legitimately the attempt to transfer to the crown the jurisdiction of 
the spiritual head of the Christian Church. It has been truly said 
that the royal supremacy is pregnant with negation. It denies and 
excludes the action of the Catholic Church throughout the world 
from any nation in which the sovereign is over all causes, ecclesi- 
astical and civil, supreme. In Germany, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
the Lutheran supremacy of the crown was fully established, with 
what results the state of those countries at this day attests. But it 
was not on them that Pius the Ninth primarily and chiefly fixed his 
eyes. His chief care was for the Catholic kingdoms of Europe, in 
which the Lutheran Reformation has never established itself. Never- 
theless, in them regalism, which is a royal supremacy pushed to the 
very verge of schism, has universally prevailed. In France from 
Louis the Fourteenth to the other day, in Austria from Joseph the 
Second, in Tuscany from Leopold the First, in Spain from Charles 
the Third, in Naples from the beginning of the Sicilian monarchy, 
the royal power has oppressed and enslaved the Church with its fatal 
fostering protection. Constantine called himself only éarioxo7os tay 
#&#. But the Catholic sovereigns of the last three centuries have 
meddled internally in everything, from the nomination of bishops to 
the number of candles to be lighted upon the altar. Frederick of 
Prussia used to call Joseph of Austria ‘ mon frére le sacristain.’ The 
consequences of this disastrous patronage were manifold, and ramified 
throughout the whole organisation of the Church. It will be enough 
to name three: first, the lowering and secularising of the episcopate 
and priesthood by contact with courts and their ambitions; secondly, 
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the suspension of the spiritual liberty of the Church in its discipline, 
synods, and tribunals; and, thirdly, the protection given by kings 
to unsound teachers, as Van Espen, de Hontheim in canon law, and 
in theology to the authors of the Four Articles by Louis the 
Fourteenth. In this sense it is most true that the Lutheran move- 
ment has steadily penetrated into Catholic countries. This excessive 
regalism produced its inevitable reaction, and the revolutions of this 
century have paralysed all royal supremacies by establishing the 
doctrine that the State, as such, has no religion. 

It may therefore be said that the second period of the Christian 
world has closed. Of thirty-six crowned heads ten are still Catholic, 
two are of the Greek separation, twenty-four are nominally Protestant. 
The people of many and great nations are faithful and fervent 
children of the Catholic Church, but the Revolution either openly or 
secretly, in its substance or in its spirit, is behind every throne and in 
almost every government and legislature of the Christian world. The 
public laws even of the nations in which the people are Catholic are 
Catholic no longer. The unity of the nations in faith and worship, as 
the Apostles founded it, seems now to be dissolved. The unity of 
the Church is more compact and solid than ever, but the Christendom 
of Christian kingdoms is of the past. We have entered into a third 
period. The Church began not with kings, but with the peoples of 
the world, and to the peoples it may be, the Church will once more 
return. The princes and governments and legislatures of the world 
were everywhere against it at its outset: they are so again. But the 
hostility of the nineteenth century is keener than the hostility of the 
first. Then the world had never believed in Christianity; now it is 
falling from it. But the Church is the same, and can renew its rela- 

-tions with whatsoever forms of civil life the world is pleased to fashion 
for itself. If, as political foresight has predicted, all nations are on 
their way to democracy, the Church will know how to meet this new 
and strange aspect of the world. The high policy of wisdom by which 
the Pontiffs held together the dynasties of the Middle Age will 
know how to hold together the peoples who still believe. Such was 
the world on which Pius the Ninth was looking out when he con- 
ceived the thought of an (Ecumenical Council. He saw the world 
which was once all Catholic tossed and harassed by the revolt of its 
intellect against the revelation of God, and of its will against his 
law; by the revolt of civil society against the sovereignty of God; 
and by the anti-christian spirit which is driving on princes and 
governments towards anti-christian revolutions. He to whom, in 
the words of St. John Chrysostom, the whole world was committed, 
saw, in the Council of the Vatican the only adequate remedy for 
the world-wide evils of the nineteenth century. 

It will be remembered that the Consultors, in giving their opinion 
that the holding of a Council was expedient, gave no opinion as to 
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the time when it could safely be convoked. The threatening aspect of 
the times was enough to make them hesitate. 

On the 17th of November, 1865, letters were written to the 
nuncios at Paris, Vienna, Madrid, Munich, and Brussels, announ- 
cing the intention of Pius the Ninth to hold an CEcumenical Council, 
and desiring them to give their opinion whether the circumstances of 


the times were such as to make its convocation prudent. They were 
also directed to send the names of two theologians or canonists of 
special reputation in the respective countries to which they were 
accredited. Their answers came at the close of the year 1865. 

The Commission of Direction held its third session on the 24th 
of May, 1866, but from that date till the middle of 1867 it did not 
meet again. ‘Thissuspension in its preparations was caused by events 
which it may be well toenumerate. All Europe was anxiously await- 
ing the conflict between Prussia and Austria which soon broke out and 
soon ended on the field of Sadowa. On the 17th of June, the King 
of Prussia declared war against the Emperor; and three days after 
Baron Ricasoli announced to the Chambers and the Senate that King 
Victor Emanuel had also declared war against Austria. Lombardy 
and Venice were ceded to Italy; and on the 4th of November Victor 
Emanuel, at Turin, announced that ‘Italy was made but not com- 
pleted.’ On the 15th of September, 1864, the Emperor of the 
French and the King of Italy had entered into a convention by 
which Italy bound itself not to attack the Pontifical States, and to 
defend them by force against any assailant, and France bound itself 
gradually to withdraw its troops within two years from Rome and 
the States of the Church. On the llth of December, 1866, the 
French flag was lowered on the Castle of St. Angelo. Three days 
before, the French general in command had taken his leave of Pius 
the Ninth. In reply to his words of farewell the Pope answered: 
‘We must not deceive ourselves; the revolution will come here. It 
has proclaimed its intention, and you have heard it.’ On the fol- 
lowing Christmas Day, in reply to the congratulations of the Sacred 
College, the Pope said: ‘ Difficult and sorrowful are the days in 
which we live, but we ought, therefore, all the more to strengthen 
ourselves in the hope of greater help from the Almighty; and, what- 
soever happens, we ought not to be afraid.’ The condition of 
Europe at that time was thus described, on the 12th of November, 


1866, by an English hand: 


The immediate consequence of the last war (between Prussia and Austria) and 
of the peace which followed it was to break the old alliances, and to trouble every 
European State. The invasion of Denmark gave the first shock to public morality, 
and the subsequent quarrel between Prussia and Austria annihilated the barriers of 
international law. From henceforth there no longer exists a principle of genetal 
policy in Europe, and ambition has no limit to the extension of its own power. Every 


4 Cecconi, lib. i, c. iv. note. 
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man’s hand is against his brother, and only the necessity of defence hinders the 
desire of attack. All nations are on the watch, and order is maintained because 
everybody is afraid of his neighbour. The Continental press shows us one half of 
Europe in array against the other. . . . The whole of Europe is arming. France 
does not disarm, but, on the contrary, increases its armies; Russia is raising three 
hundred thousand recruits; Prussia is reorganising four new army corps; Austria 
is remodelling and reforming its army; everywhere the armaments are in training, 
and new systems of warfare are being elaborated. The art of slaying threatens to 
become the sole industry of Europe.® 


It is, therefore, no wonder that Pius the Ninth and his counsellors 
hesitated to fix the day for the opening of the Council. The Pope 
had at one time thought of fixing the 29th of June in 1867, on which 
the eighteenth centenary of St. Peter’s martyrdom would fall ; but 
the aspect of Europe and the clouds which were visibly rolling towards 
the walls of Rome caused him to pause. Therefore, on the 8th of 
December, 1866, a circular letter was written to all the bishops of the 
Catholic Church, inviting them to Rome in the following year for the 
solemnities of the centenary alone, the importance of which no one 
at that time foresaw. But this must be narrated hereafter. 


Henry Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop. 


5 Times, Nov. 12, 1866. 
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FALKLAND. 


‘Tue English are just, but not amiable.’ A well-bred Frenchman, 
who has recently travelled in India, and who has published in the 
Revue des deux Mondes an interesting account of what he saw and 
heard there, ends with this criticism. It conveys, he says, as to the 
English and their rule, the real mind of the best informed and 
most intelligent of the natives of India with whom he conversed. 
They admitted the great superiority of the English rule in India 
to every other which had preceded it. They admitted the good 
intentions of the English rule—they admitted its activity, energy, 
incorruptibility, justice. Still, the final impression was this: some- 
thing wanting in the English, something which they were not. Les 
Anglais sont justes, mais pas bons. ‘The English are just, but not 
kind and good.’ 

It is proposed to raise, on the field of Newbury, a monument to a 
famous Englishman who was amiable. A meeting has been held at 
Newbury to launch the project, and Lord Carnarvon made there an 
excellent speech. I believe the subscription to the monument does 
not grow very rapidly. The unamiable ones amongst us, the vast 
majority, naturally perhaps keep their hands in their pockets. But 
let us take the opportunity, as others, too, have taken it, for at least 
recalling Falkland to our memory. Let us give our attention for a 
moment to this phenomenon of an amiable Englishman. 


At the battle of Newbury (says Clarendon) was slain the Lord Viscount Falk- 
land; a person of such prodigious parts of learning and knowledge, of that inimitable 
sweetness and delight in conversation, of so glowing and obliging a humanity and 
goodness to mankind, and of that primitive simplicity and integrity of life, that if 
there were no other brand upon this odious and accursed Civil War than that 
single loss, it must be most infamous and execrable to all posterity. Turpe mort, 
post te, solo non posse dolore. 


Clarendon’s style is here a little Asiatic. And perhaps a some- 
thing Asiatic is not wholly absent, either, from that famous 
passage—the best known, probably, in all the History of the 
Rebellion—that famous passage which describes Lord Falkland’s long- 


ing for peace :— 
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Sitting among his friends, often, after a deep silence and frequent sighs, he 
would with a shrill and sad accent ingeminate the word Peace, Peace; and would 
passionately profess, that the very agony of the war, and the view of the calamities 
and desolation the kingdom did and must endure, took his sleep from him, and 
would shortly break his heart. 


Clarendon’s touch in the Life is simpler than in the History. 
But we will not carp at this great writer and faithful friend. Falk- 
land’s life was an uneventful one, and but a few points in it are 
known to us. To Clarendon he owes it that each of those points is a 
picture. 

In his speech at Newbury Lord Carnarvon said: *‘ When we look 
back to the history of the Civil War, I can think of no character 
that stands out in higher, purer relief, than Falkland.’ ‘Of all the 
names,’ said Lord Carnarvon again, ‘ which have come down to us from 
the Great Rebellion, none have come invested with higher respect 
and greater honour than the name of Lord Falkland.’ One asks 
oneself how this comes to be so. Falkland wrote both in verse and 
in prose. Both his verse and his prose have their interest, yet as a 
writer he hardly counts. He was a gallant soldier, but gallant 
soldiers were in his day not uncommon. He was an unsuccessful 
politician, and was reproached with deserting his party. He was 
Secretary of State for but two years, and in that office he accom- 
plished, and could then accomplish, nothing remarkable. He was 
killed in the four-and-thirtieth year of his age. Horace Walpole 
pronounces him a much overrated man. But let us go through the 
scanty records of his life a little more deliberately. 

Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, was born in 1610. His father, Sir 
Henry Cary, the first Lord Falkland, went to Ireland as Lord Deputy 
in 1622, and remained there until 1629. ‘The son was bred,’ says 
Clarendon, ‘in the court and in the university, but under the care, 
vigilance, and direction of such governors and tutors, that he learned 
all his exercises and languages better than most men do in more 
celebrated places.’ In 1629 the father, who appears to have been an 
able man, but violent and unfortunate, returned with broken fortunes 
to England. Shortly afterwards the son inherited from his maternal 
grandfather, the Lord Chief Baron Tanfield, who passed over his 
daughter and her husband the ex-Lord Deputy, a good estate at 
Burford and Great Tew, in Oxfordshire. At nineteen, then, the 
young Lucius Cary came into possession of ‘all his grandfather’s 
land, with two very good houses very well furnished (worth about 
2,000/. per annum), in a most pleasant country, and the two most 
pleasant places in that country, with a very plentiful personal estate.’ 
But, adds Clarendon— 


With these advantages he had one great disadvantage (which in the first 
entrance into the world is attended with too much prejudice) in his person and 
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resence, which was in no degree attractive or promising. His stature was low, 


and smaller than most men; his motion not graceful, and his aspect so far from 
inviting, that it had somewhat in it of simplicity ; and his voice the worst of the 
three, and so untuned that instead of reconciling, it offended the ear, so that 
nobody would have expected music from that tongue ; and sure no man was ever 
less beholden to nature for its recommendation into the world. But then no man 
sooner or more disappointed this general and customary prejudice. That little 
person and small stature was quickly found to contain a great heart, a courage so 
keen, and a nature so fearless, that no composition of the strongest limbs and most 
harmonious and proportioned presence and strength ever more disposed any man to 
the greatest enterprise ; it being his greatest weakness to be too solicitous for such 
adventures. And that untuned tongue and voice easily discovered itself to be 
supplied and governed by a mind and understanding so excellent, that the wit and 
weight of all he said carried another kind of admiration in it, and even another 
kind of acceptation from the persons present, than any ornament of delivery could 
reasonably promise itself, or is usually attended with. And his disposition and 
nature was so gentle and obliging, so much delighted in courtesy, kindness, and 
generosity, that all mankind could not but admire and love him. 


For a year or two he mixed in the gay life of London, rich, 
accomplished, popular, with a passion for soldiering, with a passion 
for letters. He was of Ben Jonson’s society at the ‘ Apollo’; he 
mixed with Suckling, Carew, Davenant, Waller, Sandys, Sir Kenelm 
Digby ; with Selden and Hobbes; with Hales of Eton and Chilling- 
worth—great spirits in little bodies, these two last, like Falkland 
himself. He contracted a passionate friendship with a young man as 


promising and as universally beloved as himself, Sir Henry Morison. 
Ben Jonson has celebrated it ; and it was on Morison’s early death 
that Jonson wrote the beautiful lines which every one knows, 


beginning— 
It is not growing like a tree, 
In bulk, doth make men better be. 


Falkland married, before he was of age, Morison’s sister. The 
marriage gave mcrtal offence to his father. His father had projected 
for the young Lucius, says Clarendon, a marriage which might mend 
his own broken fortunes and ruined credit at court. The son behaved 
admirably. He offered to resign his whole estate to his father, 
and to rely wholly upon his father’s pleasure for his own main- 
tenance. He had deeds of conveyance prepared to that effect, and 
brought them to his father for signature :— 


But his father’s passion and indignation so far transported him (though he was 
a gentleman of excellent parts), that he refused any reconciliation and rejected all 
the offers that were made him of the estate, so that his son remained still in the pos- 
session of his estate against his will, for which he found great reason afterwards to 
rejoice. But he was for the present so much afflicted with his father’s displeasure 
that he transported himself and his wife into Holland, resolving to buy some mili- 
tary command, and to spend the remainder of his life in that profession. But being 
disappointed in the treaty he expected, and finding no opportunity to accommodate 
himself with such a command, he returned again into England; resolving to retire 
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to a country life and to his books, that since he was not like to improve himself in 
arms he might advance in letters. 


So began the convivium philosophicum, or convivium theologi- 
cum, of his life at Great Tew. With a great thoroughness of nature, 
with the high resolve to make up his mind about the matters of most 
vital concernment to man, and to make it up on good grounds, he 
plunged into study. The controversy with Rome was then keen, 
Agents of conversion to the Romish Church, corner-creepers as they 
were called, penetrated everywhere. Two young brothers of Falkland 
himself were won over by them. More and more, therefore, his 
thoughts and his studies took a theological turn. On his first retire- 
ment to the country he had declared, says Clarendon, that ‘he would 
not see London in many years, which was the place he loved of all the 
world.’ But his father’s death soon after, from an accident, forced 
him back for a time to London. Then, on his return to Oxford- 
shire he surrounded himself with friends from the university, who 
led with him the life which Clarendon’s description has made 
memorable :— 


His house where he usually resided (Tew or Burford, in Oxfordshire), being 
within ten or twelve miles of the university, looked like the university itself by the 
company that was always found there. There were Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Morley, Dr. 
Hammond, Dr. Earles, Mr. Chillingworth, and indeed all men of eminent parts and 
faculties in Oxford, besides those who resorted thither from London ; who all found 
their lodgings there as ready as in the colleges; nor did the lord of the house know 
of their coming or going, nor who were in his house, till he came to dinner or 
supper where all still met. Otherwise there was no troublesome ceremony or 
constraint, to forbid men to come to the house or to make them weary of staying 
there. So that many came thither to study in a better air, finding all the books 
they could desire in his library, and all the persons together whose company they 
could wish, and not find in any other society. Here Mr. Chillingworth wrote and 
formed and modelled his excellent book against the learned Jesuit Mr. Nott (The 
Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation), after frequent debates upon the 
most important particulars; in many of which he suffered himself to be overruled 
by the judgment of his friends, though in others he still adhered to his own fancy, 
which was sceptical enough even in the highest points. 


From ‘this happy and delightful conversation and restraint’ 
Falkland was in 1639 called away by * the first alarnm frorn the north, 
Charles the First’s expedition to suppress the disturbances in Scotland. 
After the return of that expedition Falkland sate in the short Parlia- 
ment of 1640, which preceded the Long Parliament. The ‘Short 
Parliament’ sate but a few weeks. Falkland was born a constitutional- 
ist, a hater of all that was violent and arbitrary. What he saw 
in the ‘Short Parliament’ made a favourable and deep impression 
upon him. ‘From the debates which were there managed with all 
imaginable gravity and solemnity, he contracted (says Clarendon) 
such a reverence to Parliaments that he thought it really impossible 
they could ever produce mischief or inconvenience to the kingdom, 
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or that the kingdom could be tolerably happy in the intermission of 
them.’ 

In the next Parliament this faith in Parliaments was destined to 
be roughly shaken. The Long Parliament met at the end of 1640. 
Falkland had a warm admiration for Hampden, and a strong disappro- 
bation of the violent proceedings of the court. He acted with the popu- 
lar party. He made a powerful speech against ship-money. He was 
convinced of Strafford’s guilt, and joined in his prosecution. He spoke 
vigorously for the bill to remove the bishops from the House of Lords. 
But the reason and moderation of the man showed itself from the first. 
Alone among his party he raised his voice against pressing forward 
Strafford’s impeachment with unfair and vindictive haste. He refused 
to consider, like the Puritans, the order of bishops as a thing by 
God’s law either appointed or forbidden. He treated it as a thing 
expedient or inexpedient. And so foolish had been the conduct of 
the High Church bishops and clergy, so much and so mischievously 
had they departed from their true province, that it was expedient at 
that moment, Falkland thought, to remove the bishops from the 
House of Lords. ‘We shall find them,’ he said of the High Church 
clergy, ‘to have tithed mint and anise, and have left undone the 
weightier works of the law. The most frequent subjects, even in the 
most sacred auditories, have been the jus divinum of bishops and 
tithes, the sacredness of the clergy, the sacrilege of impropriations, 
the demolishing of Puritanism.’ But he was careful to add: * We 
shall make no little compliment to those to whom this charge belongs, 
if we shall lay the faults of these men upon the order of the bishops.’ 
And even against these misdoing men he would join in no injustice. 
To his clear reason sacerdotalism was repulsive. He disliked Laud, 
moreover; he had a natural antipathy to his heat, fussiness, and 
arbitrary temper. But he refused to concur in Laud’s impeach- 
ment. 

The Lords threw out the bill for the expulsion of the bishops. 
In the same session, a few months later, the bill was reintroduced 
in the House of Commons. But during this time the attitude of 
the popular party had been more and more declaring itself. The 
party had professed at first that the removal of bishops from Parlia- 
ment was all that they wanted; that they had no designs against 
episcopacy and the Church of England. The strife deepened, and 
new and revolutionary designs emerged. When, therefore, the bill 
against the bishops was reintroduced, Falkland voted against it. 
Hampden reproached him with inconsistency. Hampden said, that 
‘he was sorry to find a noble lord had changed his opinion since 
the time the last bill to this purpose had passed the House; for 
he then thought it a good bill, but now he thought this an ill one.’ 
But Falkland answered, that ‘he had been persuaded at that time 
by that worthy gentleman to believe many things which he had since 

Vox. I.—No. 1. 
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found to be untrue, and therefore he had changed his opinion in 
many particulars.as well as to things as persons.’ 

The king’s party availed themselves eagerly of this changed 
disposition in a man so much admired and respected. They pressed 
Falkland to come to the aid of the Crown, and to take office. He 
was extremely loth to comply. He disapproved of the policy of 
the court party. He-was for great reforms. He disliked Charles’s 
obstinacy and insincerity. So distasteful, indeed, were they to him, 
that even after he had taken office it was difficult to him—to him, the 
sweetest-mannered of men—to maintain towards Charles the same 
amenity which he showed towards everybody else. Compliant as he 
was to others, yet towards the king, says Clarendon, ‘he did not 
practise that condescension, but contradicted him with more blunt- 
ness and by sharp sentences; and in some particulars (as of the 
Church) to which the king was in conscience most devoted; and of this 
his majesty often complained.’ Falkland feared that, if he took office, 
the king would require a submission which he could not give. He 
feared, too, and to a man of his high spirit this thought was most 
galling, that his previous opposition to the court might be sup- 
posed to have had for its aim to heighten his value and to insure his 
promotion. He had no fancy, moreover, for official business, and 
believed himself unfit for it. Hyde at last, by earnestly pleading 
the considerations which, he thought, made his friend’s acceptance 
of office a duty, overcame his reluctance. At the beginning of 1642 
Falkland became a member of the King’s Council, and Secretary of 
State. 

We approach the end. Falkland ‘ filled his place,’ says Clarendon, 
‘with great sufficiency, being well versed in languages, to understand 
any that are used in business and to make himself understood.’ But 
in August, 1642, the Civil War broke out. With that departure of 
the public peace fled for ever Falkland’s own. He exposed himself 
at Edge-hill with even more than his ordinary carelessness of danger. 
As the war continued, his unhappiness grew upon him more and 
more. But let us quote Clarendon, who is here admirable :— 


From his entrance into this unnatural war, his natural cheerfulness and vivacity 
grew clouded, and a kind of sadness and dejection of spirit stole upon him which 
he had never been used to. Yet being one of those who believed that one battle 
would end all differences, and that there would be so great a victory on one side 
that the other would be compelled to submit to any conditions from the victor 
(which supposition and conclusion generally sank into the minds of most men, and 
prevented the looking after many advantages that might then have been laid hold 
of), he resisted those indispositions, et in luctu, bellum inter remedia erat. But 
after the king’s return from Brentford, and the furious resolution of the two Houses 
not to admit any treaty for peace, those indispositions, which had before touched 
him, grew into a perfect habit of uncheerfulness, And he who had been so exactly 
easy and affable to all men that his face and countenance was always present and 
vacant to his company, and held any cloudiness and less pleasantness of the visage 
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a kind of rudeness or incivility, became on a sudden: less communicable, and thence 
yery sad, pale, and exceedingly affected with the spleen. In his clothes and habits, 
which he had minded before always with more industry and neatness and expense 
than is usual to so great a soul, he was now not only incurious, but too negligent. 








In this mood he came to Newbury. Before the battle he told one 
of his friends that ‘he was weary of the times and foresaw much 
misery to his country, and did believe he should be out of it ere 
night.’ But now, as always, the close contact with danger reanimated 
him :— 












In the morning, before the battle, as always upon action, he was very cheerful, 
and put himself into the first rank of the Lord Byron’s regiment, then advancing 
upon the enemy, who had lined the hedges on both sides with musketeers ; from 
whence he was shot with a musket in the lower part of the belly, and in the instant 
falling from his horse, his body was not found till the next morning; till when 
there was some hope he might have been a prisoner, though his nearest friends, 
who knew his temper, received small comfort from that imagination. Thus fell 
that incomparable young man in the four-and-tkirtieth year of his age, having so 
much despatched the true business of life that the eldest rarely attain to that 
immense knowledge, and the youngest enter not into the world with more 
innocency. Whosoever leads such a life, needs be the less anxious upon how short 
warning it is taken from him. 























He fell on the 20th of September, 1643. His body was carried 
to Great Tew and buried in the churchyard there. But his grave is 
unmarked and unknown. The house, too, in which he lived, is gone 
and replaced by a new one. The stables and dovecote, it is thought, 
existed in his time; and in the park are oaks and limes on which 
his eyes may have rested. Falkland left his estates, and the control 
of his three children, all of them sons, to his wife, with whom he had 
lived happily and in great affection. But the lands of Tew and Bur- 
ford have long passed away from his family. 















And now, after this review of Falkland’s life, let us ask whence 
arose that exalted esteem of him whereof Lord Carnarvon speaks, and 
whether it was deserved. In the first place, then, he had certainly, 
except personal beauty, everything to qualify him for a hero to the 
imagination of mankind in general. He had, rank, accomplishment, 
sweet temper, exquisite courtesy, liberality, magnanimity, superb 
courage, melancholy, misfortune, early death. Of his accomplishment 
we have spoken. And he was accomplished, nay learned, ‘ with the 
most dexterity and address,’ says Clarendon, ‘ and the least pedantry 
and affectation, that ever man who knew so much was possessed with, 
of what quality soever.’ Of his amenity we have spoken also ; of ¢ his 
disposition so gentle and obliging, so much delighting in courtesy, 
that all mankind could not but admire and love him ;’ of ‘ his gentle- 
ness and affability so transcendent and obliging, that it drew reverence, 
and some kind of compliance, from the roughest and most unpolished 
and stubborn constitutions, and made them of another temper of 
L2 
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debate, in his presence, than they were in other places.’ Equally 
charming was his generosity and delicacy to all who stood in need of 
help, but especially to those ‘whose fortunes required, and whose 
spirits made them superior to, ordinary obligations.’ Such is Claren- 
don’s euphemistical phrase for poor and proud men of letters. His 
high-mindedness is well shown in his offer, which we have already 
mentioned, to resign his fortune to his father. Let me quote another 
fine instance of it. He never would consent, while he was Secretary of 
State, to two practices which he found established in his office: the 
employment of spies and the opening of letters. 


For the first, he would say, such instruments must be void of all ingenuousness 
and common honesty before they could be of use, and afterwards they could never 
be fit to be credited ; and no single preservation could be worth so general a wound 
and corruption of human society, as the cherishing such persons would carry with 
it. The last he thought such a violation of the law of nature that no qualification 
by office could justify him in the trespass. 


His courage, again, had just the characters which charm the 
imagination :— 


Upon any occasion of action, he always engaged his person in those troops 
which he thought, by the forwardness of the commanders, to be most like to be 
farthest engaged. And in all such encounters he had about him an extraordinary 
cheerfulness, without at all affecting the execution that usually attended them, in 
which he took no delight, but took pains to prevent it where it was not by resistance 
made necessary. Insomuch that at Edge-hill, when the enemy was routed, he was 
like to have incurred great peril by interposing to save those who had thrown away 
their arms, and against whom, it may be, others were more fierce for their having 
thrown them away. So that a man might think, he came into the field chiefly out 
of curiosity to see the face of danger, and charity to prevent the shedding of blood. 


At the siege of Gloucester, when Hyde 


passionately reprehended him for exposing his person unnecessarily to danger, as 
being so much beside the duty of his place (of Secretary of State) that it might be 
understood rather to be against it, he would say merely that his office could not take 
away the privilege of his age, and that a secretary in war might be present at the 
greatest secret of danger; but withal alleged seriously, that it concerned him to be 
more active in enterprises of hazard than other men, that all might see that his 
impatiency for peace proceeded not from pusillanimity or fear to adventure his own 
person. 


To crown all, Falkiand has for the imagination the indefinable, the 
irresistible charm of one who is and must be, in spite of the choicest 
gifts and graces, unfortunate—of a man in the grasp of fatality. Like 
the Master of Ravenswood, that most interesting by far of all Scott’s 
heroes, he is surely and visibly touched by the finger of doom. And 
he knows it himself; yet he knits his forehead, and holds on his way. 
His course must be what it must, and he cannot flinch from it; yet 
he loves it not, hopes nothing from it, foresees how it will end :— 


He had not the court in great reverence, and had a presaging spirit that the 
king would fall into great misfortune ; and often said to his friend that he chose to 
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serve the king because honesty obliged him to it, but that he foresaw his own ruin 
by doing it. 


Yes, for the imagination Falkland cannot but be a figure of ideal, 
pathetic beauty. But for the judgment, for sober reason? Lord 
Carnarvon insisted on the salutary example of Falkland’s ‘ moderation.’ 
The Dean of Westminster, who could not go to the Newbury meeting, 
wrote to say that in his opinion Falkland ‘is one of the few examples 
of political eminence unconnected with party, or rather equally con- 
nected with both parties; and he is the founder, or nearly the 
founder, of the best and most enlightening tendencies of the Church 
of England.’ And Principal Tulloch, whose chapter on Falkland is 
perhaps the most delightful chapter of his delightful book,' calls him 
‘the inspiring chief of a circle of rational and moderate thinkers 
amidst the excesses of a violent and dogmatic age.’ 

On the other hand, the Spectator pronounces Falkland to have 
been capricious and unstable, rather than truly moderate. It thinks. 
that ‘he was vacillating, and did not count the cost of what he under- 
took.’ It judges his life to have been wasted. It says that ‘the 
heart of moderation is strength, and that ‘it seems to us easier to 
maintain that either Cromwell, or Pym, or Hampden, or Fairfax, 
presented the truer type of moderation than Falkland.’ Falkland 
recoiled, and changed sides; the others recognised the duty for a man 
‘to take strong measures, if none less strong will secure an end which 
he deems of supreme importance.’ 

Severe, too, upon Falkland, as might be expected, is the Noncon-- 
formist. It talks of his ‘amiable and hesitating inconsistency.’ It. 
says that he was moved by ‘intellectual perception and spiritual 
sentiment’ rather than by ‘moral impulse,’ while the Puritan leaders: 
were ‘moved mainly by moral impulse.’ It adds that ‘the greatest 
reformers have always been those who have been swayed by moral 
feeling rather than by intellectual conceptions, and the greatest 
reforming movements have been those accomplished not by the 
enlightened knowledge of a few, but by the moral enthusiasm of the 
many. The Puritan leaders had faith. ‘They drew no complete 
picture of the ideal to be arrived at. But they were firmly and fixedly 
resolved, that, come what might, the wrongs of which they were con- 
scious should not be endured.’ They followed, then, the voice of 
conscience and of duty ; ‘ and, broadly speaking, the voice of conscience 
is the voice of God.’ And therefore, while Falkland’s death ‘has a 
special sadness as the end of an inconsistent, and in a certain sense 
of a wasted life, on the other hand the death of Hampden was a 
martyr’s seal to truths assured of ultimate triumph.’ 

Truths assured of ultimate triumph! Let us pause upon those 
words. The Puritans were victors in the Civil War, and fashioned 


1 Rational Theology in England in the Seventeenth Century. 
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things to their own liking. How far was their system at home an em- 
bodiment of ‘truth’? Let us consult a great writer, too little read. 
Who now reads Bolingbroke? asked Burke scornfully. And the 
right answer is, so far as regards, at any rate, the historical writings 
of Bolingbroke : ‘ Far too few of us; the more’s the pity!’ But let 
us hear Bolingbroke on the success of Puritanism at home : 

Cavaliers and Roundheads had divided the nation, like Yorkists and Lancastrians, 
To reconcile these disputes by treaty became impracticable, when neither side 
would trust the other. To terminate them by the sword was to fight, not for 
preserving the constitution, but for the manner of destroying it. The constitution 


might have been destroyed under pretence of prerogative. It was destroyed under 
pretence of liberty. We might have fallen under absolutemonarchy. We fell into 


absolute anarchy. 


And to escape from that anarchy, the nation, as everyone knows, 
swung back into the very hands from which Puritanism had wrested 
it, to the bad and false system of government of the Stuarts. 

But the Puritan government, though it broke down at home, was 
-a wise and grand government abroad. No praise is more commonly 
heard than this. But it will not stand. The Puritan government, 
Cromwell’s government, was a strong government abroad; a wise 
and true-sighted government abroad it was not. Again let us hear 
Bolingbroke :— 

Our Charles the First was ro great politician, and yet he seemed to discern that 
the balance of power was turning in favour of France, some years before the treaties 
of Westphalia. He refused to be neuter, and threatened to take part with Spain. 
Cromwell either did not discern this turn of the balance of power, long afterward 
when it was much more visible; or, discerning it, he was induced by reasons of 
private interest to act against the general interest of Europe. Cromwell joined 
with France against Spain; and though he got Jamaica and Dunkirk, he drove the 
Spaniards into a necessity of making a peace with France, that has disturbed the 
peace of the world almost fourscore years, and the consequences of which have well 
nigh beggared in our times the nation he enslaved in his. 


Bolingbroke deals in strong language, but there can be no doubt 
that the real imminent danger for Europe, in Cromwell’s time, was 
French ambition and French aggrandisement. There can be no 
doubt that Cromwell either did not discern this, or acted as if he did 
net discern it; and that Europe had to bear, in consequence, the 
infiiction of the Grand Monarch and of all he brought with him. 

But is it meant that the Puritan triumph was the triumph of 
religion—of conduct and righteousness? Alas! it was its defeat. So 
grossly imperfect, so false, was the Puritan conception and presenta- 
tion of righteousness, so at war with the ancient and inbred integrity, 
piety, good nature, and good humour of the English people, that it 
led straight to moral anarchy, the profligacy of the Restoration. It 
led to the court, the manners, the stage, the literature, which we know. 
It led-to the long discredit of serious things, to the dryness of the 
eighteenth century, to the ‘irreligion’ which vexed Butler’s righteous 
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soul, to the aversion and incapacity for all deep inquiries concerning 
religion and its sanctions, to the belief so frequently found now among 
the followers of natural science that such inquiries are unprofitable. 
It led, amongst that middle class where religion still lived on, to a 
narrowness, an intellectual poverty almost incredible. They ‘entered 
the prison of Puritanism, and had the key turned upon their spirit 
there for two hundred years.’ It led to that character of their steady 
and respectable life which makes one shiver: its hideousness, its 
immense ennui. 

But is it meant, finally, that, after all, political liberty re-emerged 
in England, seriousness re-emerged; that they re-emerged and prevail, 
and that herein, and in the England of to-day, is the triumph of 
Puritanism? Yes, this is what is really meant. Itis very commonly 
believed and asserted. But let us imitate the society of Great Tew, 
and make it our business ‘ to examine and refine those grosser propo- 
sitions which laziness and consent make current in vulgar conversa- 
tion.” Undoubtedly there has been a result from the long travail 
which England has passed through between the times of the Renas- 
cence and our own. Something has come of it all; and that some- 
thing is the England of to-day, with its seriousness, such as it is, 
with its undeniable political liberty. Let us be thankful for what 
we have, and to the Puritans for their share in producing it. But, 
in the first place, is it certain that the England of to-day is the best ima- 
ginable and possible result from the elements with which we started at 
the Renascence? Because, if not, then by some other shaping of events, 
and without the Puritan triumph, we might conceivably have stood 
even yet better than we stand now. In the second place, is it cer- 
tain that of the good which we admittedly have in the England of 
to-day—the seriousness and the political liberty—the Puritans and 
the Puritan triumph are the authors? The assumption that they are 
so is plausible—it is current ; it pervades, let me observe in passing, 
Mr. Green’s fascinating history. But is the assumption sound? When 
one considers the strength, the boldness, the self-assertion, the in- 
stincts of resistance and independence in the English nature, it is 
surely hazardous to affirm that only by the particular means of the 
Puritan struggle and the Puritan triumph could we have become free 
in our persons and property. When we consider the character shown, 
the signal given, in the thinking of Thomas More and Shakspeare, of 
Bacon and Harvey, how shall we say that only at the price of Puri- 
tanism could England have had free thought? When we consider the 
seriousness of Spenser, that ideal Puritan before the fanatical Puritans 
and without their faults; when we consider Spenser’s seriousness and 
pureness, in their revolt against the moral disorder of the Renascence, 
and remember the allies which they had in the native integrity and 
piety of the English race, shall we even venture to say that only at 
the price of Puritanism could we have had seriousness? Puritanism 
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has been one element in our seriousness; but it is not the whole of our 
seriousness, nor the best in it. 

Falkland was profoundly serious. He was ‘ in his nature so severe 
a lover of justice and so precise a lover of truth, that he was superior 
to all possible temptations for the violation of either.” Far from being 
a man flighty and unstable, he was a man, says Clarendon, constant 
and pertinacious ; ‘constant and pertinacious,and not to be wearied 
with any pains.’ And he was, as I have said, a born constitutionalist, 
a hater of ‘exorbitances’ of all kinds, governmental or popular. He 
‘thought no mischief so intolerable as the presumption of ministers of 
state to break positive rules for reasons of state, or judges to transgress 
known laws upon the title of conveniency or necessity ; which made 
him so severe against the Earl of Strafford and the Lord Finch, con- 
trary to his natural gentleness and temper.’ He had the historic sense 
in politics; an aversion to root-and-branch work, to what he called 
‘great mutations.’ He was for using compromise and adjustment, for 
keeping what had long served and what was ready to hand, but 
amending it and turning it to better account. ‘I do not believe 
bishops to be jure divino, he said; ‘nay, I believe them not to be 
jure divino. Still, he was not disposed to ‘ root up this ancient tree.’ 
He had no superstition about it. ‘ He had in his own judgment,’ says 
Clarendon, ‘such a latitude in opinion, that he did not believe any 
part of the order or government of it to be so essentially necessary to 
religion, but that it might be parted with and altered for a notable 
public benefit or convenience.’ On the other hand: ‘ He was never in 
the least degree swayed or moved by the objections which were made 
against that government (episcopacy) in the Church, holding them most 
ridiculous ; or affected to the other which those men (the Puritans) 
fancied to themselves.’ And there Episcopacy and the Church of 
England had been for ages, and it was the part of a statesman, Falk- 
land thought, rather to use them than to destroythem. All this is in 
the very spirit of English political liberty, as we now conceive it, and 
as, by the Revolution of 1688, it triumphed. But it is not in the 
spirit of the Puritans. The truths assured of ultimate triumph were, 
then, so far as political liberty is concerned, rather with Falkland than 
with the Puritans. 

It was his historic sense, again, which made him, when compromise 
was plainly impossible, side with the king. Things had come, and by 
no fault of Falkland, to that pass, when the contention, as Boling- 
broke truly says, was ‘not for preserving the constitution but for the 
manner of destroying it.’ In such a juncture Falkland looked for the 
best power or purchase, to use Burke’s excellent expression, that he 
could find. He thought he found it in the Crown. He thought the 
Parliament a less available power or purchase than the Crown. He 
thought renovation more possible by means of the triumph of the 
Crown than by means of the triumph of the Parliament. He thought 
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the triumph of the Parliament the greater leap into chaos. He may 
have been wrong. Whether a better result might have been got out 
of the Parliament’s defeat than was got out of its triumph, we can 
never know. What is certain is that the Parliament’s triumph did 
bring things to a dead-lock, that the nation reverted to the monarchy, 
and that the final victory was neither for Stuarts nor Puritans. And 
it could not be for either of them, for the cause of neither was sound. 
Falkland had lucidity enough tosee it. He gave himself to the cause 
which seemed to him least unsound, and to which ‘honesty,’ he 
thought, bound him; but he felt that the truth was not there, any 
more than with the Puritans—neither the truth nor the future. 
This is what makes his figure and situation truly tragic. For a 
sound cause he could not fight; he could only fight for the least 
bad of two unsound ones. ‘ Publicans and sinners on the one side,’ 
as Chillingworth said; ‘Scribes and Pharisees on the other.’ And 
Falkland had, I say, the lucidity of mind and the largeness of temper 
to see it. 

Shall we blame him for his lucidity of mind and largeness of 
temper? Shall we even pity him? By no means. They are his 
great title to our veneration. They are what make him ours; what 
link him with the nineteenth century. He and his friends, by their 
heroic and hopeless stand against the inadequate ideals dominant in 
their time, kept open their communications with the future, lived 
with the future. Their battle is ours too, and that we pursue it with 
fairer hopes of success than they did, we owe to their having waged it 
and fallen. To our English race, with its insularity, its profound 
faith in action, its contempt for dreamers and failers, inadequate ideals 
in life, manners, government, thought, religion, will always be a 
source of danger. Energetic action makes up, we think, for imperfect 
knowledge. We think that all is well, that a man is following ‘a 
moral impulse, if he pursues an end which he deems of supreme im- 
portance. We impose neither on him nor on ourselves the duty of 
discerning whether he is vight in deeming it so. Hence our causes 
are often as small as our noise about them is great. To see people 
busy themselves about Ritualism, that question of not the most 
strong-minded portion of the clergy and laity, or to see them busy 
themselves about that ‘ burning question’ of the fierce and acrimonious 
political Dissenters, the burials, leading up to the ‘ burning question ’ 
of disestablishment—one might sometimes fancy that the whole English 
nation, as in Chillingworth’s time it was divided into two great hosts 
of * Publicans and Sinners on the one side, Scribes and Pharisees 
on the other,’ so in ours it was going to divide itself into two vast 
camps of Simpletons here, under the command, suppose, of Mr. 
Beresford Hope, and of Savages there, under the command of Mr. 
Henry Richard. And it is so notorious that great movements are 
always led by aliens to the sort of people who make the mass of the 
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movement—by gifted outsiders—that I shall not be suspected of 
implying that Mr. Beresford Hope is a simpleton or Mr. Henry 
Richard a savage. But what we have to do is to raise and multiply 
in this country a third host, with the conviction that the ideals both 
of Simpletons and Savages are profoundly inadequate and profoundly 
unedifying, and with the resolve to win victory for a better ideal 
than that of either of them. 

Falkland and his friends had in their day a like task. On the 
one hand was the Royalist party, with its vices, its incurable delusions; 
on the other, the Puritans, with their temper, their false, old-Jewish 
mixture of politics with an ill-understood religion. I should have 
been glad to say not a word against Hampden in his honourable 
grave. But the lovers of Hampden cannot forbear to extol him at 
Falkland’s expense. Alas! yet with what benign disdain might not 
Jesus have whispered to that exemplary but somewhat Philistine 
Buckinghamshire squire, seeking the Lord about militia or ship- 
money: *‘ Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you ?’ 

No; if we are to find a martyr in the history of the Great Civil 
War, let it be Falkland. He was the martyr of lucidity of mind and 
largeness of temper, in a strife of imperfect intelligences and tempers 
illiberal. Like his friend Hales of Eton, who in our century will 
again, he too, emerge, after having been long obscured by the Lauds 
and the Sheldons, by Owen the dreariest of theologians and Baxter 
the king of bores—like Hales, Falkland in that age of harsh and 
rancorous tempers was ‘of a nature so kind, so sweet, that it was 
near as easy a task for anyone to become so knowing as so obliging.’ 
Like Hales, too, Falkland could say: ‘The pursuit of truth hath 
been my only care ever since I fully understood the meaning of the 
word. For this I have forsaken all hopes, all friends, all desires which 
might bias me, and hinder me from driving right at what I aimed.’ 
Like Hales, and unlike our nation in general, Falkland concerned 
himself with the why of things as well as the what. ‘I comprise it 
all in two words: what and wherefore. That part of your burden 
which contains what, you willingly take up. But that other, which 
comprehends why, that is either too hot or too heavy; you dare not 
meddle with it. But I must add that also to your burden, or else I 
must leave you for idle persons; for without the knowledge of why, 
of the grounds or reasons of things, there is no possibility of not being 
deceived.’ How countless are the deceived and deceiving from this 
cause! Nay, and the fanatics of the what, the neglecters of the why, 
are not unfrequently men of genius; they have the temperament 
which influences, which prevails, which acts magnetically upon men. 
So we have the Philistine of genius in religion—Luther ; the Philis- 
tine of genius in politics—Cromwell; the Philistine of genius in 
literature—Bunyan. All three of them, let us remark, are Germanic, 
and two of them are English. Mr. Freeman must be enchanted. 
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Let us return to Falkland—to our martyr of sweetness and light, 
of lucidity of mind and largeness of temper. Let us bid him fare- 
well, not with compassion for him and not with excuses, but in confi- 
dence and pride. Slowly, very slowly, his ideal of lucidity of mind 
and largeness of temper conquers; but it conquers. In the end it 
will prevail, only we must have patience. The day will come when 
this nation shall be renewed by it. But O lime-trees of Tew, and 
quiet Oxfordshire field-banks where the first violets are even now 
raising their heads—how often, ere that day arrive for Englishmen, 


shall your renewal be seen ! 
MartrHew ARNOLD. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


(Proressor Huxtey has kindly read, and aided the Editor with his advice upon, the 
following article.) 


THERE has been of late much lament in this country over the dearth 
of original research in chemistry, and German chemists have been 
often pointed to as model investigators. From Professor Kolbe’s 
article, however, entitled ‘ Zeichen der Zeit,’ published in a recent 
number of the Journal fiir praktische Chemie, we find that Germany 
is not without the warnings of a chemical Cassandra. If the younger 
men continue to indulge in philosophical speculation instead of ap- 
plying themselves to solid work, the Leipzig Professor foresees the 
decadence of German chemistry. Professor Kolbe points to France 
as the country where real chemical research is at present being 
actively carried on, and this leads us to inquire what substantial 
additions to our knowledge have recently been made by French che- 
mists. Among these additions we may perhaps single out the dis- 
covery of a new metal as sufficiently interesting to form the subject 
of our first note. It is true the existence of this metal was first 
made known many months ago, but it is only recently that we have 
been put in possession of full details respecting the preparation 
and properties of the element and the characters of several of its 
compounds.! 

It was on the 27th of August, 1875, that M. Lecoq de Boisbaudron 
obtained the first indication of the existence of a new element in a 
substance on which he was then experimenting. The discovery can 
hardly be called accidental, for he had laboured for years in the hope 
of adding to our list of elementary bodies, and, after repeated failures, 
had decided to operate on verv large quantities of raw material in 
order to detect the presence of any substances which might exist in 
only extremely minute proportion. He accordingly worked upon 
52 kilograms (115 lbs. avoirdupois) of zine blende, or sulphide of 
zine, from: Pierrefitte in the Vallée d’Argéles in the Pyrenees, and 
was ultimately rewarded by the discovery of the metal which he has 


1 «Sur un nouveau métal, le Gallium.’ Par M. Lecoq de Boisbaudron. Annales 
de Chimie et de Physique, January 1877, p. 100. 
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patriotically called Gallium. Spectrum analysis, which had been 
so fruitful in previous discoveries of a like character, was the agent 
that first revealed the existence of this new element. To show the 
marvellous subtlety of our modern methods of research, we may say that 
the drop of liquid in which gallium was first detected did not contain 
more than the one-hundredth of a milligram of the metal. Other 
minerals were examined in the hope of finding a more prolific source 
of gallium, and the blende of Bensberg on the Rhine turned out to 
be much richer than that of Pierefitte. A yellow translucent blende 
from the Asturias also contained a notable proportion, but all the 
other minerals in which it was detected are excessively poor. Although 
the metal is thus seen to be rather widely distributed, it has hitherto 
been found only in extremely small quantity. In fact, 430 kilograms 
(948 lbs.) of blende have yielded not more than one gram of gallium, 
and of this quantity only 65 centigrams have yet been obtained in a 
free state. All experiments upon this precious material have there- 
fore been performed under the disadvantage of dealing with exces- 
sively limited resources. 

Without following the tedious processes of extracting and purifying 
the metal, we may remark that gallium in its purest condition is a 
malleable metal, exhibiting a grey-white colour and a brilliant lustre, 
but becoming tarnished in moist air by superficial oxidation. It has 
a rematkably low fusing-point (30°15° C.)—so low, indeed, that the 
metal is readily melted by the mere warmth of the hand. When 
completely fused, the silver-white globules may be preserved in a 
liquid state for some weeks, even at temperatures sinking nearly to 
zero. Ata red heat in air the metal is not volatilised, but merely 
suffers superficial oxidation. Its mean specific gravity is 5°935; in 
other words, it is nearly six times as heavy as water, bulk for bulk. 
Cold nitric acid does not appear to attack it, but hydrochloric acid 
freely dissolves it ; and it is also soluble in solution of caustic potash, 
with disengagement of hydrogen. The combining weight has not yet 
been definitely determined, but several compounds of the metal have 
been prepared, including the chloride and sulphate. A gallium-alum 
has likewise been obtained in a crystallised condition, which shows 
that it is isomorphous with the ordinary alums. It is a double 
sulphate of ammonium and gallium, in which the gallium therefore 
appears to play the part of aluminium. The combining capacity of 
the new element seems thus to be determined, and we shall probably 
not far err in assuming that the chloride of gallium is represented by 
the formula Ga,Cl,, and the oxide by Ga,O,. It is supposed that only 
one oxide exists. 

When compounds of gallium are strongly heated, and the light 
emitted is examined in the spectroscope, it is seen that the spectrum 
is extremely simple, consisting, in fact, of two violet lines, one of 
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which, distinguished as Ga a, is very strongly defined and eminently 
characteristic. We may remind the reader that gallium is the fifth 
metal which has been discovered by the modern method of spectrum 
analysis. In 1860 Profs. Bunsen and Kirchhoff discovered caesium, 
and in 1861 the closely related metal rubidium, both occurring in 
the mineral waters of Diirkheim in Rhenish Bavaria. Mr. Crookes, 
in 1861, discovered thallium in the residue from a sulphuric-acid 
chamber in the Hartz where seleniferous iron pyrites had been used; 
and in 1863 Profs. Reich and Richter proved the existence of 
indium in the zinc blende of Freiberg in Saxony. And we have 
just seen that in 1875 M. Lecoq de Boisbaudron announced the 
existence of galliwm in certain kinds of blende from the Pyrenees, 
The discoveries have been divided, it will be observed, between 
Germany, England, and France—Germany, however, taking the 
honour of finding three out of the five new metals. 


Considerable interest naturally attaches to all researches on the 
rarer metals, and we therefore gladly call attention to a valuable 
investigation on the atomic weight of the metal glucinum, recently 
undertaken by Dr. Emerson Reynolds, of Dublin.? This metal has 
but a very limited distribution in nature, existing only in some half- 
dozen rare minerals, of which the best known is the emerald. But 
emeralds in quantity are scarcely within reach of the ordinary 
chemist, and consequently it is not often that we hear of the pre- 
paration of glucinum. There are, however, certain coarse varieties 
of emerald, utterly useless for the purpose of the jeweller, which 
enjoy a much wider distribution than the more precious varieties, 
and which are found even in the British Isles, especially in the 
north-west of Ireland. All these are alumino-glucinic silicates. The 
coarser and less finely coloured varieties pass under the name of 
beryl, and hence the metal glucinum is likewise known as berylliwm. 
The Irish beryls occur in the form of opaque green prismatic crystals, 
shooting through the granite rocks of the Gwebarra Mountains 
in county Donegal, and are also found more sparsely distributed 
through the granite. of the Mourne Mountains in county Down. 
Possessing these beryls, it occurred to Dr. Reynolds that the Irish 
chemists ought to improve the opportunity, and he accordingly set 
to work some years ago to collect the necessary raw material. In 
this way he managed to accumulate 3 kilograms (about 64 lbs.) of 
dressed beryl, from which he prepared 350 grams (about 5,400 
grains) of pure glucinic oxide. By acting upon this oxide with 
chlorine at a red heat, in the presence of finely divided carbon, a 


2 «On Glucinum ; its Atomic Weight and Specific Heat.’ By J. Emerson Reynolds, 
M.D. Philosophical Magazine (Taylor & Francis), January 1877, p. 38. 
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chloride of glucinum was obtained, and from this chloride the metal 
was ultimately reduced by the action of sodium; the process being 
indeed very similar to that employed in the preparation of the well- 
known metal aluminium. Having in this way obtained a small 
coherent mass of metallic glucinum, Dr. Reynolds proceeded to 
employ it in the attempt to determine the atomic weight of this 


element. The chemical equivalent of a body is necessarily obtained 
by direct experiment, but its atomic weight is determined by a 
variety of considerations familiar enough to chemists, Admitting 
4°6 to be the equivalent of glucinum, the question remains whether 
the atomic weight is a multiple of this equivalent by 2 or by 3— 
whether it is 9°2 or 13°8. If the latter, the only known oxide of 
glucinum must resemble alumina; if the former, it must resemble 
magnesia. Each view has its supporters, and as there are chemical 
difficulties involved in seeking a decision Dr. Reynolds resorted to 
a well-known physical aid. 

It was long ago shown by the eminent French physicists, Dulong 
and Petit, and afterwards confirmed by Regnault, that an interest- 
ing relation might be traced between the specific heat of a body 
and its atomic weight. If equal weights of different substances 
be taken, it is found that they require very different quantities of 
heat in order to raise their temperature to the same extent; 
each kind of matter has, in fact, its own specific heat. But if, 
instead of taking equal weights of the different elements, we take 
quantities in proportion to their several atomic weights, then it 
is found that the application of the same quantity of heat produces 
in all an equal rise of temperature. If the atomic weight be high, 
the specific heat is low; if the atomic weight is low, the specific heat 
is high. In other words, the specific heat multiplied into the atomic 
weight gives a constant quantity, and to this product we apply the 
term atomic heat. It is true there appear to be many exceptions to 
this law, but the exceptions are growing fewer and fewer as our 
researches become more refined. In seeking to determine the atomic 
weight of glucinum, Dr. Reynolds has availed himself of Dulong 
and Petit’s law. The first step was to determine the specific heat of 
glucinum, and this he effected by means of a calorimeter not unlike 
the ingenious little instrument devised by Bunsen about six years 
ago. Some preliminary experiments with silver as a standard sub- 
stance gave Dr. Reynolds the number 6°157 as the atomic heat of 
silver. Using this as a constant, and dividing it by the specific heat 
of glucinum, determined experimentally, it is clear that the quotient 
will give approximately the atomic weight of glucinum. In this way 
he found the atomic weight to be 9:2. This investigation serves to 
illustrate the way in which the chemist is frequently driven to seek 
aid from the researches of the physicist. 
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Among physical researches we may call attention to some inte- 
resting observations recently recorded by M. E. Becquerel.? It is 
well known that, in addition to the bright rainbow-tinted bs»d 
which we observe when a beam of solar light is decomposed bya 
prism into its constituent coloured rays, there are also present at 
both ends of the spectrum other rays which entirely elude observation 
by the eye. Neither the violet rays, which form the visible limit at 
one end, nor the red rays, which form a similar limit at the other, 
represent the true extremity of the spectrum. The highly refran- 
gible rays beyond the violet end, so potent in their chemical effects, 
may by certain means be rendered visible; and M. Becquerel has 
recently shown us how to observe the ultra-red region, or those rays 
which lie outside the visible spectrum at its less refrangible end, and 
which are generally known only by their calorific effects. When 
certain phosphorescent substances have become luminous by the 
action of the violet or ultra-violet rays, this luminosity may be de- 
stroyed, wholly or partially, by exposure to the ultra-red rays. Taking 
advantage of this fact, M. Becquerel proceeds as follows :—Two 
parallel beams of solar light are thrown on to two prisms. One of 
these is of bisulphide of carbon, and projects its spectrum on to a 
phosphorescent substance, preferably hexagonal zinc-blende. The 
second prism, which is of flint-glass, is so adjusted that only the 
ultra-violet part of its spectrum is allowed to fall on the blende. It 
is then seen that in the ultra-red part of the first spectrum the 
phosphorescence excited by the ultra-violet part of the second spec- 
trum is partially destroyed, but not uniformly, so that alternat- 
ing dark and light bands are exhibited. Here, then, we have an 
entirely new method of studying the region outside the red end 
of the spectrum. It has been found by this means that the 
active part of the spectrum extends beyond the red to a distance 
more than equal to that between the lines a and D in the visible 
spectrum. 


There is perhaps a tendency among men of science to value 
rather too slightly the constructive skill of the philosophical- 
instrument maker. The grand collection of scientific apparatus 
recently got together at South Kensington strikingly reminded us 
of the perfection to which this art has attained, ‘and the material aid 
which it thus renders to science. An induction-coil of extraordinary 
magnitude and power has recently been constructed for Mr. Spottis- 
woode, who has published a description of it in the Philosophical 


* «Sur l’Observation de la partie infra-rouge du spectre solaire, au moyen des 
effets de Phosphorescence.’ Par M. Edmond Becquerel. Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique, January 1877, p. 5. Also Beiblitter to Poggendorff’s Annalen, No. 1, 
1877, p. 55. 
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Mugazine,* remarking, with characteristic generosity, that its con- 
struction is ‘an instrumental feat deserving of record in the annals 
of science.’ Since the time when Ruhmkorff devised his powerful 
inductorium, coils of this kind have become so popular that the 
smaller ones are almost household toys, and consequently their con- 
struction is tolerably well known even to the unscientific. There is 
first the primary coil of copper wire, wound round a hollow reel, with 
its enclosed bundle of iron wires or solid iron cylinder; then the 
outer bobbin, or secondary coil of finer copper wire carefully wound 
around the primary, and insulated at every turn; and finally, as an 
important adjunct, there is the condensing apparatus, first added by 
M. Fizeau. In the gigantic instrument recently constructed for 
Mr. Spottiswoode by Mr. Apps, all these parts are of course repre- 
sented, but they are of unusual magnitude. The instrument is fur- 
nished with two primaries, one or the other being used according to the 
character of the experiment to be performed. The one used for giving 
long sparks consists of 660 yards of copper wire, contains 1344 turns, 
wound singly in six layers, and weighs 55 lbs.; whilst its core consists 
of a bundle of iron wire 67 lbs. in weight. The second primary coil, 
which would be employed for producing short thick sparks, or for 
spectroscopic purposes, is a helix of 504 yards of similar copper wire, 
wound in double strand, and weighing 84 lbs.; its eore forms a 
cylinder of iron wire weighing as much as 92 lbs. It is notable that 
this primary is ingeniously divided into three separate circuits, which 
may be used either together or separately. The secondary coil, or 
that through which the induced current passes, consists of the vast 
length of 280 miles of fine copper wire, making 341,850 turns, and 
so carefully insulated that the instrument has been successfully tested 
with as many as 70 cells of Grove’s battery. It need hardly be said 
that if too great battery power be employed, the insulation may 
become impaired, and the coil ruined; but the perfection of insulation 
in the instrument under description is proved by the severe test, to 
which it has been subjected. With 30 quart Grove’s cells, a spark 
42 inches in length has been obtained. From experiments made 
with weaker currents, it is estimated that the 42-inch spark would 
be capable of piercing a solid slab of flint glass six inches in thickness. 
It may be well supposed that when a current from this powerful coil 
is transmitted through Giessler vacuum tubes, an illumination of 
extreme brilliancy and beauty is produced. Experiments already 
made promise important results in the study of the remarkable striz 
exhibited in the light of vacuum tubes. - 


‘ «Description of a large Induction Cuil.’ By William Spottiswoode, PVRS, 


Philosophical Magazine, January 1877, p. 30. 
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In astronomy the most interesting discovery of late has un- 
doubtedly been that of a new star in the constellation Cygnus. Most 
readers will remember the famous star of 1866, discovered by Mr, 
Birmingham, and known as T Corone borealis. In that case a very 
small fixed star suddenly blazed forth and attained to the second 
magnitude ; then slowly faded, with alternations of brightness, during 
several months, and is now reduced to about the eleventh magnitude, 
A somewhat similar series of phenomena has been presented to us, 
ten years later, by the new star in Cygnus. This was first detected 
on the 24th of last November, at 5h. 41m. p.u., by Dr. Julius 
Schmidt, the Director of the Observatory at Athens, who is well 
known as a diligent observer of variable stars. The stranger was 
situated near p Cygni, and no star in this position had been visible 
on the last clear night previously, nor is any such star recorded in 
the Bonn Durchmusterung. When first observed, the star was of 
the third magnitude, and presented a strong yellow colour. Dr. 
Schmidt immediately" communicated his discovery to Professor 
Littrow, of Vienna, and to M. le Verrier, of Paris. Unfortunately 
the state of the sky did not permit of observations at Paris until the 
2nd of December, when the Nova was reduced to the fifth magnitude 
and appeared of a green colour. M. Cornu carefully studied the 
spectrum by means of a spectroscope applied to the eastern equatorial 
of the Observatory, and obtained some interesting results. A certain 
number of bright lines were seen on a faint continuous spectrum, 
which was almost completely interrupted between the green and the 
blue, so as to consist apparently of two separate parts. The principal 
bright lines correspond to those of hydrogen, magnesium, and sodium, 
or the solar element helium. It need scarcely be remarked that 
these are some of the chief constituents of the chromosphere or 
luminous envelope around the sun, whence it might be assumed that 
the new star possesses an atmosphere similar to that of our central 
orb. M. Cornu’s spectroscopic observations have been confirmed by 
those of Cazin, Secchi, Vogel, and some other observers. The 
brilliancy of the star rapidly diminished after its first appearance, so 
that on the 6th of December it was reduced to the sixth magnitude, 
and on the 15th of December to the seventh. After this date it ceased 
to be visible by the naked eye, and continued slowly to wane. It 
is certainly to be regretted that the discovery was not promptly 
transmitted to this country, for the appearance of a temporary 
star is a very rare phenomenon, and we have yet to learn much 
as to the cause of the rapid variations in brilliancy which such stars 


present. 


Turning from the heavens to the earth, one of the most interesting 
problems within the range of the physical geographer is that relating 
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to the origin of inland sheets of salt water. It was formerly supposed 
that these lakes must have had, at some period of their history, 
direct communication with the sea—that they were, in fact, large 
pools of sea-water occupying depressions that had been cut off from 
communication with the ocean by an elevation of the land. This 
hypothesis obtained wide credence, and received the assent of such 
men as Pallas and Humboldt. Of all these inland salt seas, the 
Dead Sea is unquestionably the most remarkable, on account not less 
of its excessive degree of saltness than of its great depression below 
the sea-level. The water is so dense that a gallon of it weighs as 
much as 12} lbs., and contains in solution nearly 34 lbs. of mineral 
matter; while, as to the depression, we may remark that the surface 
of the lake is about 1300 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
The origin of this singular lake was the principal question that the 
late Duc de Luynes sought to set at rest when, about ten years ago, 
he started an expedition to Palestine. It was, in fact, the subject 
above all others to which he directed the attention of Dr. Louis 
lartet, whom he attached to the expedition as geologist. After most 
of the members of the expedition, including the Duke, had returned 
to France, MM. Lartet and Vignes were left in the East to complete 
their study of the valley af the Jordan. On M. Lartet’s return home 
he was generously allowed to publish the results of his researches in 
the shape of communications to the learned societies of Paris, some 
of which were even reproduced in this country. Quite recently, 
however, the narrative of the exploration has been published in full 
by the late Duc’s grandson, the Comte de Vogué, and Dr. Lartet has 
witten an accompanying volume on the geological work of the 
expedition.® 
Although we have learnt a good deal about the characters of the 
Dead Sea and the surrounding country from such writers as De 
Sauley, Grove, Lynch, Poole, Robinson, Stanley, Van de. Velde, and 
others, yet we have no scientific work on the subject which can be in 
ay way compared for thoroughness with M. Lartet’s fine volume. 
Few writers, indeed, have given the results of strict scientific observa- 
tion, and even the physical characteristics of the country have been 
but imperfectly described. Cool scientific investigation shows in 
fact that the features of the region have been much calumniated— 
that instead of the scene of horror and desolation, with evidences of 
eataclysms at every step and traces.of volcanic fire stamped upon 
dmost every rock, such as some travellers fancy they have seen, 
ve find in reality around the margin of the Dead Sea well-stratified 
marly beds with siliceous nodules, reminding the writer rather of the 
strata quietly deposited in the Paris basin than of the chaotic 
5 Exploration géologique de la Mer-Morte en Palestine et en Idumée. Par Louis 
lartet. Paris, 1877. 
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scenery of a volcanic country. M. Lartet was enabled to make the 
complete circuit of the lake, and to survey the basin throughout its 
entire length, thus enjoying opportunities for study which were most 
unusual, if not unique. 
















































It appears from the paleontological characters of the most recent tives, 
marine deposits around the Salt Lake that the country has not ofa 
been submerged beneath the sea since the Eocene period. But § "9? 
prior to the final emergence of the ‘old sea-bed, even before the J YC 
Cretaceous strata were deposited, the submarine rocks had been § 444 
disturbed, and a long line of dislocation established in a north and scale 
south direction, which has since been extended by other disturbances, volea 
As soon as the new land was exposed to the atmosphere, rain and § 'P*!™ 
running water began to work along this old line of fracture, and lake : 
ultimately hollowed out the valley of the Jordan, and in fact deter. J the © 
mined the present configuration of the country. Where the depression § Phen 
was greatest the water would naturally accumulate, and a lake, fed by 
the drainage of the surrounding country, was formed on the site of J ~ Sc 
the Dead Sea as far back as Tertiary times. Having no outlet, the J 9 ¢ 
level of the water in the lake would be adjusted by the relation schoo] 
between precipitation and evaporation, being higher or lower accord- about 
ing as one or the other predominated. Vast deposits of gypseous marl ff de 
and other sediments similar to those of the Lisan extend around the} U2t 
margin of the lake, and as they were evidently deposited by its water the ce 
they indisputably testify to their former height and extension. It That 
will be seen that according to this view the Dead Sea has always oe- the ea 
cupied a closed basin, and has from its origin—probably during the would 
Eocene period—been independent of any communication with the show 
ocean. ‘True, the old lacustrine deposits show that the waters onc§ Countr 
stood more than 100 métres above their present level; but such ang nseq 
elevation as this would be insufficient to establish communication§ *tané 
either with the Mediterranean on the west, from which the lake wag toward 
always separated by the mountains of Palestine, or with the Red Sa forces. 
on the south, from which it was cut off by a zone of Cretaceous rock %lid s 
in the district of the Arabah. Possibly the water of the lake wasg Stbaéri 
originally fresh, but has gradually acquired salinity from the bring ¥ould | 
springs in the neighbourhood, and from the progressive accumulation the sea 
of salts consequent upon evaporation. Many of the neighbouring matter 
marls and limestones are highly saliferous, and have no doubt cor the ear 
tributed to the saltness of the Dead Sea; but Dr. Lartet believes that Geikie | 
the famous hill of salt, a great deposit at Djebel Usdom, has con. these is 
tributed in only a very subordinate degree. It is notable that the J€4™S- 
waters are peculiarly rich in bromine, and much of their medicina tail the 
virtue is probably due to the presence of salts containing this element to deter 

It is known that lepers formerly flocked to the lake, and that the ee ¥ 
alance 





water was actually sent to Rome for the use of wealthy invalids. Dr 
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Lartet remarks that if the Dead Sea had been situated in Europe, 
chemists would no doubt have resorted to it long ago as a commercial 
source of bromine and of salts of potassium. As tothe famous bitumen 
of Judea, from which the Dead Sea borrows its name of Lake Asphal- 
tites, our author believes that its origin is connected with the existence 
of a system of thermal and saline springs along the axis of disloca- 
tion of the basin. Long ages after the formation of the Dead Sea, 
voleanic action was working at the north-eastern part, where immense 
quantities of basalt were poured forth, while eruptions on a smaller 
scale occurred also on the eastern side of the sea. The relics of this 
volcanic activity still linger in the form of hot, saline, and bituminous 
springs ; and it is a significant fact that the ancient deposits of the 
lake are destitute of bitumen. But it is to be clearly understood that 
the origin af the Dead Sea is in nowise connected with such volcanic 


phenomena. 


Some half-dozen years ago, the late Mr. David Forbes had occa- 
sion to lament the one-sidedness of the views taken by our modern 
school of geologists in discussing the causes which have brought 
about the present characters of the earth’s surface. With the effects 
of denudation constantly before their eyes, the geologists of this 
country have not unnaturally been led to attach vast importance to 
the ceaseless working of such agents as rain and river, wind and wave. 
That these agents have played a most important part in sculpturing 
the earth’s surface into its present diversity of features, no one surely 
would attempt to deny; but Mr. Forbes urged, with considerable 
show of reason, that the tendency of geological thought in this 
country was to dwell unduly upon these destructive forces, and 
consequently to overlook, if not altogether to despise, the action of sub- 
terranean powers by which new matter is constantly being forced 
towards the surface, and thus brought within reach of denuding 
forces. Unless counterbalanced by some compensating action, the 
solid surface of the earth would, in the long run, be destroyed by 
subaérial and marine denudation; the physical features of the country 
would be slowly effaced, and the mountains carried piece by piece into 
the sea. Were it not then for some internal working by which 
matter is forced upwards from below, it is clear that the surface of 
the earth must sooner or later be reduced to a level plain. Professor 
Geikie has estimated that, at the present rate of subaérial denudation, 
these islands would be levelled in about five and a half millions of 
years. Important, therefore, as it unquestionably is to study in de- 


if tail the action of denuding agents, it is not a whit the less important/ 
to determine the operation of those internal agents which are acti¥e~ 


in the work of upheaval and reconstruction, and thus maintain a Aue 
balance between waste and renovation. In truth a geological apie 


< 
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ignoring voleanic phenomena would be as absurdly incomplete as a 
physiological system that should take no count of the function of ali- 
mentation. Every unbiased geologist will therefore seek to acquire 
familiarity with both classes of phenomena, and to carefully appor- 
tion to each its respective share in the economy of nature. The most 
thorough-going denudationist will not deny that subterranean forces 
are actively at work ; nor can the most energetic plutonist shut his 
eyes to the effects of denudation. Yet Mr. Forbes was, no doubt, 
justified in holding that many of our English geologists have of late 
years shown a disposition to attach a trifle too little weight to volcanic 
effects. Familiar with voleanoes in many lands, and a resident for 
years in South America, where subterranean action is rife to an ex- 
tent frequently unpleasant, Mr. Forbes was not likely to overlook the 
geological importance of such agents, and he consequently lost no 
opportunity of insisting on the magnitude of volcanic phenomena and 
the importance of studying igneous rocks. Now that Mr. Forbes’s 
voice is no longer heard, it is wellthat some younger man should step 
forward and plead on behalf of his favourite subject. We conse- 
quently need no apology for calling attention to Professor Judd’s 
Contributions to the Study of Volcanoes.® 

Perhaps the most generally interesting parts of these contribu- 
tions are those which relate to the origin of the Alps. The structure 
and formation of this noble chain of mountains, with its wide-spread 
system of subordinate ranges, are problems which have long exercised 
the ingenuity of geologists, and have served as a basis for many a warm 
discussion. Old-fashioned geologists were wont to regard the axis of 
the Alpine chain as representing a primitive formation—a portion of 
the solid surface of a once molten globe in its pristine condition, ora 
set of deposits thrown down from the turbulent waters of a still 
seething sea. Such notions have long since passed away, and we now 
know, on the contrary, that the axial portions of the mountain chain 
consist mainly of stratified rocks deposited during various geological 
periods—palzozoic, mesozoic, and tertiary—and subjected, long ages 
afterwards, to mechanical and ch2mical forces by which they have 
been folded and otherwise disturbed, and thus brought into their pre- 
sent crystalline condition. We are to conceive of the Alps as having 
been formed not by successive deposition of sediments upon the 
flanks of an ancient axis of granite, but rather by the upheaval of 
masses of pre-formed sedimentary matter, which became crumpled 
and metamorphosed by the action of masses of liquid rock forced into 
their midst. Those manifestations of subterranean force by which 
the Alps have been formed, so far from being of very ancient date, 


* A second series of papers under this title communicated to the Geological 
Magazine (Triibner & Co.) in the course of the year 1876, and recently reprinted for 
private circulation, 
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are comparatively recent events—so recent, indeed, that the origin of 
the present Alps is mainly due to forces which have operated since 
the deposition of the clay upon which London stands. 

It is certain, however, that there were volcanic outbursts along 
the line of the Alpine chain_as far back as the Permian period. The 
products of these ancient eruptions are now buried beneath many 
thousand feet of younger sedimentary rocks, and are seen only where 
they have been laid bare by denuding forces, as in Southern Tyrol. 
There we have the well-known quartz-porphyry of Botzen, long re- 
garded as a granite, and there too we have quartziferous lavas 
peculiarly interesting to the petrologist as examples of rocks which 
exhibit the very rare association of a plagioclastic felspar with free 
quartz. ‘These Permian: volcanoes afford us the earliest evidence of 
the existence of a line of weakness in the earth’s crust along the 
direction of the Alpine chain. That they were active on an enormous 
scale is sufficiently attested by the vast thickness of the erupted 
material still preserved to us—a thickness of more than 9000 feet 
in the neighbourhood of Botzen. But this long-continued period of 
volcanic activity was succeeded by one of quiescence and subsidence. 
It was during this period of tranquillity that the vast thickness of 
the Alpine Trias was deposited. Thousands of feet of sandstone, 
limestone, and shale, were thus formed, associated, however, with 
voleanic material, showing that now and again the repose of the 
triassic seas was rudely broken, and that the old subterranean forces, 
though much abated, had not altogether died out. It is to this 
period that we must refer the eruptions which threw out the well- 
known crystalline rocks of Predazzo and Monzoni. One of the most 
interesting of these is a characteristic rock termed Monzonite, which 
presents a decidedly granitic structure, but is nevertheless clearly of 
eruptive origin. All through the long ages during which the Upper 
Trias, Rhetic, Jurassic, Tithonian, Neocomian, Cretaceous, and Num- 
mulitic formations were deposited, the Alpine area was slowly sub- 
siding, and during this subsidence vast thicknesses of sedimentary 
strata were deposited. It has been shown by several distinguished 
American geologists that the preliminary stage in mountain-making 
consists of a long-continued depression of the area, and consequent 
accumulation of a great thickness of stratified material. Such was 
clearly the case in the history of the Alpine system. It was pointed 
out by Mr. Darwin many years ago that areas of depression are not 
marked by voleanic activity, and this generalisation is supported by 
the study of the origin of the Alps. During the Mesozoic period, 
when the Alpine area was subsiding, there appears to have been no 
voleanic outbursts, but in the Oligocene period there was a marked 
pause in the subsidence; elevatory forces came again into play, and, 
after a period of oscillation, these forces acquired the ascendency, 
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and in the Miocene period the elevation became decided. Regions 
which are subject to elevation are precisely those in which a geologist 
expects to see volcanic activity, and we accordingly find that the 
Alpine area, so long quiescent, again became the theatre of eruptive 
action, although, it must be admitted, not exactly along the old line 
of weakness. That line had indeed become strengthened by the 
great thickness of stratified rocks which had been deposited in the 
trough. Masses of rock were thus elevated in Miocene times, and 
by the action of subaérial forces upon these rock masses the present 
features of the Alps have been slowly carved out. We have been 
led to refer at some length to Professor Judd’s papers for the sake of 
the remarkably clear view which they give of a rather difficult 
subject, and for the justice and moderation of the writer’s opinions, 
Those who care to follow more closely the history of the formation 
of the Alps may be referred with confidence to a work published 
about a year ago by Professor Suess, of Vienna, under the title of Die 


Entstehung der Alpen. 


As science advances, the methods of investigation become more 
and more delicate, and thus the erude results obtained in the early 
history of a science are usually displaced in its later stages by others 
more refined and therefore more accurate. Geological investiga- 
tions offer many examples of such progress. Years ago a geologist 
would not hesitate to name a rock after having used no aid to his 
natural sight beyond that of a mere hand-lens. Now-a-days, how- 
ever, if he does not wish to be accused of rashness, he will need in 
many cases to subject his specimen to careful microscopic scrutiny. 
He has indeed to tediously grind down a thin section of the question- 
able specimen until it becomes sufficiently thin to admit of examina- 
tion by transmitted light. This searching method of optical analysis 
was originally due to the sagacity of Mr. H. C. Sorby, and has since 
been actively pursued by a number of petrographers both at home 
and abroad. As an example of some of the most recent. results of 
microscopic petrography, we may refer to a valuable paper by Mr. 
J. Arthur Phillips, read before the Geological Society on the 7th of 
February. 

This paper dealt with the chemical and mineralogical changes 
which have taken place in certain eruptive rocks in North Wales, and 
deserves to be selected as a typical example of the results of combin- 
ing chemical with microscopical research. At Penmaenmawr, about 
six miles to the south-west of Conway, in Carnarvonshire, there is a 
great mass of felspathic rock, which has burst through the surrounding 
palzozoic strata, and forms a huge boss rising to a height of mor 
than 1500 feet above the sea-level. The toughest portions of this 
rock have been extensively quarried for use as a building-stone and 
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also as a material for paving sets. Different varieties of the stone, 

taken from quarries in different parts of the mountain, are found to 
be merely modifications of one eruptive rock. This rock appears to 
consist principally of a triclinic felspar and hornblende, with magne- 
tite, and in some specimens grains of free silica in the form of quartz. 

‘ It comes close to some of the so-called trachy-dolerites, but as it con- 
tains hornblende and no augite Mr. Phillips proposes to distinguish 
it as a trachy-diorite. 

As an example of the changes which take place in crystalline rocks, 
and in which the natural moisture percolating through the rock, or 
the ‘quarry water,’ probably plays an important part, Mr. Phillips 
calls attention to the curious rock known as uralite-porphyry. Ura- 
lite was the name given many years ago by the late Gustav Rose to the 
peculiar crystals in certain rocks from the Ural Mountains in which 
hornblende appeared to take the place of augite, the crystals having 
in fact the form of the original augite, but the general characters of 
hornblende. This altered mineral occurs also in the uralite-porphyry 
of Predazzo in Tyrol, and in a similar rock in the Mawddach valley, 
near Dolgelly. Mr. Phillips has examined the Welsh rock, and finds 
the crystals of uralite undergoing alteration around their margins, so 
that the forms gradually lose their definition, and as the change _ pro- 
gresses from without inwards the crystals become less and less dis- 
tinct until they finally vanish in a cloud-like mass. The use of the 
microscope thus offers us an insight into the successive changes which 
go on within the very heart of the solid rock—changes which consist 
mainly in the decomposition of one component mineral and the for- 
mation of another, and which make up what we may not inaptly call 


the ‘ life’ of the rock. 













































Hitherto our attention has been confined to those branches of 
science which deal with inorganic nature. It remains to notice the 
recent progress of the biological sciences. 

It will be remembered that Professor Burdon-Sanderson made, a 
short time since, a series of observations upon the electrical condi- 
tion of the leaf of Dionwa muscipula, the Venus’s fly-trap.. He 
found that, as in the muscles of animals, an electrical current exists 
in the leaf in its unexcited state, and that, during excitation, the 
current is reduced in intensity or undergoes a negative variation. 
The results of an investigation of a similar nature have just been 
published by Mr. Yule, of Magdalen College, Oxford,’ who has demon- 


















elateriwm, a plant of the cucumber family. The fruit in questi 
gourd-like, about two inches in length, and, when ripe, separates/ 
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its peduncle, leaving a small hole through which the seeds are expelled 
with such violence as sometimes to be shot off to a distance of fifteen 
feet, the fruit at the same time undergoing a marked diminution in 
size. Mr. Yule found that, in most cases, the breech of the fruit, or 
the end farthest from the peduncle, was positive to the centre—so that 
the direction of the current is precisely opposite to that of a muscle - 
—and that a very considerable negative variation took place at the 
moment of dehiscence. 


The Foraminifera—those favoured organisms which, next to Dia- 
toms and Podura scales, have always been among the most cherished 
objects of worship with the believing microscopist—have had a 
zoological history almost as chequered as that of the sponges and 
zoophytes. From having been looked upon by Ehrenberg and 
D’Orbigny as minute cephalopods, they have come to take the lowest 
room in the animal series, as Protozoa of the simplest type. So 
simple indeed is their structure that Haeckel denies them altogether 
a place among animals, and relegates them to his no-man’s-land, the 
Regnum Protisticum. 

But, notwithstanding the extreme simplicity of their structure, 
and the fact that it has been invessigated by such men as Max 
Schultze in Germany, and Carpenter, W. K. Parker, and Rupert Jones 
in England, certain important points in their morphology have been 
overlooked, and their true place in the scale of being has consequently 
been mistaken. It has, in fact, been hitherto considered that these 
fabricators of the exquisite shells, by which alone the group is usually 
known, have not attained to the complexity of a simple cell, but 
consist: of a mere lump of protoplasm devoid of even a nucleus, 
and hence simpler, in a morphological sense, than an amceba or a 
colourless blood-corpuscle. But, by the judicious use of reagents, 
especially of chromic acid and carmine, two German observers, Franz 
Kilhard Schulze and Hertwig,* have, independently, discovered in many 
forms undoubted nuclei, and have thereby raised the Foraminifera 
from the group of Monera, or animals wholly devoid of an internal 
structure ascertainable even by the highest power of the microscope, 
to that of Endoplastica, or creatures in which the first indication of 
visible structure, the nucleus, has appeared. In other words, a single 
Foraminifer is not a cytode, but a cell, This, however, is not all. In 
some species several nuclei were found; sometimes each of the con- 
stricted masses into which the animals are divided, and which corre- 
spond with the chambers of the shell, was found to have its own 


® Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, January 1877. Schulze’s original 
paper is in the Archiv fiir mikr. Anat., Bd. xiii.; Hertwig’s in the Jenaische Zeit- 
schrift, Ba. x. 
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nucleus; sometimes, on the other hand, there were two or three 
nuclei toa chamber. Now it is a well-ascertained fact that the first 
step in the division of an egg-cell, and therefore in the formation of 
one of the many-celled higher animals, is the division of the nucleus 
into two distinct parts, this being followed by the division of the 
protoplasm into two masses, one corresponding to each nucleus. So 
that it appears as if the Foraminifera were not only not cytodes, but 
were even on the very point of becoming multicellular, having taken 
the first step in the formation of a tissue out of a cell. 


Mr. Romanes has recently communicated to the Linnzan Society 
a further series of his researches on the nervous system of jelly-fish ; 
his former work has thrown a flood of light on the first beginnings in 
the animal kingdom, and consequently on the probable phylogenetic 
origin of the nervous system, and his new results are if possible more 
remarkable than former ones. In a new species of Medusa, which, 
in allusion to its habits, he has called Ziaropsis indicans, Mr. 
Romanes has found that, when any point of the edge of the bell. is 
touched, the manubrium, or long tubular stomach which hangs down 
from the apex of the bell like a clapper, and bears the mouth at its 
opposite extremity, moves over to the point touched, and does this 
with absolute and unvarying certainty, never missing the point to which 
the stimulus was applied. When a horizontal cut is made in the 
bell of this Medusa, and the margin of the bell irritated below the 
point of section, a very curious result follows; the manubrium moves 
from side to side in an indeterminate way, evidently not knowing 
where to feel for the irritating body. The reason of this is, that the 
impulse, being prevented by the cut from travelling directly upwards 
to the manubrium, is diffused over the surface of the bell, and so reaches 
the manubrium from many points instead of a single one. This 
shows conclusively, what the most careful histological investigation 
fully bears out, that, in the bell of the Medusa, there are as yet no 
tracks of tissue definitely marked out as nerves, but only certain more 
or less well-defined lines along which a nervous impulse travels more 
easily than by any other road, but from which an impediment makes 
it deviate into other channels. 

Another species of Medusa (7avopsis polydiademata) was found 
to be perfectly sensible to luminous impressions. When suddenly 
exposed to light it underwent a long-sustained spasm of the same 
nature as was produced by any other form of stimulation. When the 
margin of the bell, in which nerve-cells are now known to exist, was 
cut off, the remainder of the animal was perfectly insensible to light, 
while the excised margin reacted as vigorously as ever. Moreover, 
Mr. Romanes found that a flash of light must be of at least one 
second’s duration to produce an effect, and that the Medusa, like our- 
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selves, was only affected by rays from the luminous portion of the 
spectrum; ultra-red and ultra-violet rays were wholly without effect 


upon it. 


A curious and interesting set of observations has lately been re- 
corded ® by Surgeon-Major Day on certain Indian fishes which are 
truly amphibious—that is to say, possess the means of breathing air 
direct, and not only air dissolved in water. Every one knows more 
or less about the ‘climbing perch’ (Anabas), which is able to sustain 
life for a considerable time out of water, and even to traverse con- 
siderable tracts of country in search of its native element during the 
dry season; but the degree of amphibiousness of this and other fish 
has never been properly appreciated. Mr. Day placed an ordinary 
carp and an Ophiocephalus, one of the most remarkable of the 
amphibious fish, in a glass globe together, fixing a net some two 
inches below the surface of the water, so that the fish were pre- 
vented from rising. Under these circumstances the carp swam 
about as usual for any length of time, but the Ophiocephalus made 
the most vigorous and frantic efforts to reach the surface, and, if 
not released, died of asphyxia in from twenty minutes to two hours. 
Another trial was made by tying a bandage round the head of the 
same two fish in such a way as to prevent all egress of water by the 
gill-slits ; this time ‘the carp it was that died, the Ophiocephalus 
showed no signs of discomfort. 

These amphibious fish owe their air-breathing power to a pair of 
large cavities, one on each side of the throat, above the gills; the 
cavities open into the mouth, and their walls are supplied with 
impure blood from the arteries immediately connected with the 
heart; which impure blood, exchanging its waste products for oxygen 
in the respiratory sac, is taken to the aorta in a purified condition. 
The sacs, consequently, are, as far as the work they do is concerned, 
lungs; but in a morphological sense they are not lungs at all, for, 
in the first place, the purified blood from a lung is always returned 
directly to the heart, and, in the second place, the study of compara- 
tive anatomy clearly shows that the lungs of the higher animals are 
represented by the swim-bladder of ordinary fish. Two fish, in fact, 
the mud-fish (Lepidosiren) of Africa and South America, and the 
Ceratodus of Australia, have an air-bladder, the blood from which 
is returned in a purified condition to the heart, and which is there- 
fore, morphologically as well as physiologically, a lung. 

A sort of hint as to the way in which the specialisation of the air- 
bladder into a lung may have taken place is furnished by an experi- 
ment mentioned by Armand Moreau in his elaborate paper on the 


® In a paper read before the Linnean Society on January 18. 
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functions of the air-bladder.'® He took a number of perch from the 
same river, killed some of them at once, and put the rest into a vessel, 
the water in which was not changed; in the former he found by 
analysis that the air of the swim-bladder contained 19 to 25 per cent. 
of oxygen. The fish placed in a small quantity of stagnant water 
died in less than twenty-four hours, and, in them, the swim-bladder 
was found to contain 95 per cent. of nitrogen and 5 per cent. of 
carbonic acid, all its oxygen having been used up for breathing pur- 
poses as that in the water became exhausted. 

Thus the curious result is arrived at, that Nature has, so to say, 
tried two distinct plans for converting fishes into air-breathers. The 
most successful way has been to appropriate the swim-bladder for the 
purpose ofa respiratory organ. We say most successful, because it is by 
the gradual modification of the swim-bladder that the perfect lungs 
of the bird and mammal have been produced. But another plan has 
also been tried; the swim-bladder being left in its usual condition, 
as in the Ophiocephalus, special offshoots of the throat have been 
made to perform precisely the same function as the lung of Lepido- 
siren or Ceratodus. And it is curious to observe to what a marvellous 
state of perfection this comparatively unsuccessful air-breathing organ 
has attained, and how, contemporaneously with its perfection, the 
vills have lost their virtue; for an Anabas or an Ophiocephalus will 
not only live for days out of the water in half-dry mud flats, but the 
latter fish, as we have seen, cannot exist for more than an hour or 
two without a direct supply of air, and Anabas, according to Dr. 
Dobson, is drowned as easily as a dog. 

The stages by which double-breathers may have been converted 
into true air-breathers by the gradual loss of the gills are exhibited 
by the life-history of the Mexican gilled salamander or axolotl. 

The curious occasional metamorphosis undergone by this animal 
has been known since 1867, when Duméril communicated to the 
French Academy the extraordinary fact that, out of the many hundred 
axolotls in the Jardin des Plantes, thirty had lost their gills, for- 
saken the water fur the land, and assumed the form of what had 
hitherto been considered the distinct genus Amblystoma, this Am- 
blystoma being a true land salamander, breathing air only by lungs. 
This announcement naturally created great interest, not because a 
water-breathing salamander had changed into an air-breather, for this 
process may be seen any spring in the case of the common newt, but 
because the gilled larval form was capable of reproduction, and had 
therefore naturally been considered as an adult. 

No cause whatever could be assigned for this sudden assumption 
of a higher mode of life, for the metamorphosed axolotls had been 


© Annales des Sciences naturelles, ‘ Zoologie,’ tome iv, 1876. 
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exposed to precisely the same conditions as their unconverted fellows. 
Duméril tried the experiment of cutting off the gills of an ordinary 
axolotl to see if this would have the effect of inducing the desired 
change, but the animal only produced a new set of gill-tufts, and 
stuck pertinaciously to its old habits. 

Lately, however, the attempt has been made again by a German 
lady, Friiulein Marie von Chauvin," who has overcome all difficulties, 
and triumphantly evolved Amblystoma out of more than one axolotl. 
This she accomplished, not by any such violent measures as excision 
of the gills, but by gradually accustoming the animal to life on land, 
and by paying the greatest attention, throughout the whole process, to 
its health and diet. 

Five strong and hearty animals were selected for the experiment, 
and were, at first, not quite covered with water. As they did not 
thrive under these circumstances, the supply of water was increased, 
and, after their usual health was restored, they were kept in shallow 
water during the day and in deep water at night. They now throve 
perfectly well, but not only showed no disposition to metamorphosis, 
but actually retrogressed in development. They were therefore put on 
land as they were, gills and all, but the change seemed to have any- 
thing but a favourable effect on them; they lost all appetite ; and free 
cutaneous respiration, so essential to the well-being of an amphibian, 
was hindered by particles of earth and moss sticking to their slimy 
skins. A tepid bath twice a day remedied this last difficulty, but 
then the skin dried so rapidly that the process of casting it was 
hindered, and eventually they were kept moist with wet moss after 
their bath. The feeding difficulty Fraiilein von Chauvin overcame in 
a-most ingenious way, by thrusting an earth-worm, head first, into 
thé axolotl’s mouth, and then pinching the worm’s tail until it 
wriggled so far down that the axolotl was compelled to finish the 
process. But, even with this assistance, some of the animals proved 
so refractory as actually to reject the half-swallowed worm, having 
evidently made up their minds to die rather than submit and 
improve. Three, out of the five specimens chosen, carried this pro- 
pensity to fasting to such an extent that the natural result followed— 
they died after having lived about fifty days on land. At the time 
of their death, however, the gill-tufts, the. tail-fin, and other larval 
characteristics were already much reduced. 

The two remaining specimens were more satisfactory, and showed 
4 marked decrease in the size of the gill-tufts and tail-fin after they 
had lived a few days on land; before long the atrophy of the gills had 
gone on to such an extent that the axplotl, when placed in water, dis- 
played-his plumes as before, but seemed'unable to breathe. by their 


DB Zeitschrift fiir wiesenschafttiche Zoologie, Ba, xxvii, 1876. 
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means, and soon used every effort to regain the land. Fraulein von 
Chauvin makes the suggestive remark that the gills and tail-fin seemed 
to shrivel, by an actual drying process, through the action of the air, 
in opposition to a true process of absorption by the vital processes of 
the animal itself. This is a most interesting point, for it shows how 
the first air-breathing amphibia (caducibranchiates) may have been 
evolved from double-breathers (perennibranchiates) by a succession 
of dry seasons—that is, by purely mechanical causes. : 

Further changes went on. The skin was cast several times; the 
gills gradually disappeared altogether, and the gill-clefts closed ; the 
dorsal ridge and tail-fin vanished, and the tail became rounded; the 
toes assumed a longer and rounder form, and were hardened with a 
horny deposit at the tips; the eyes became larger and more prominent, 
and the skin lost its black slimy appearance, becoming, at first, black 
shot with green, and finally brownish-black with a violet shimmer, 
spotted on the throat and belly with yellow. Thus the complete 
Amblystoma form was assumed, and with the change of body a change 
of disposition took place, both animals being now ‘of an astonishing 
greediness.’ 

A similar course of treatment was equally successful with other 
specimens, and the observation was confirmed that it was especially 
necessary to feed the animals well during the process of change, and 
particularly at the most critical point—namely, when the gills became 
no longer sufficient for respiration. 

A sort of converse to this series of experiments was also made by 
the same observer. It is well known that newts, salamanders, and the 
like, lay eggs from which gilled tadpoles are produced, and that these 
tadpoles, after living in the water for a time, come on land, lose their 
gills, and assume the adult form. In other words, they normally go 
through an identical set of changes to that undergone occasionally by 
the axolotl. But there is one species, the black Alpine salamander 
(Salamandra atra), in which this series of changes is abbreviated in 
accordance with the creature’s habits of life. The salamander in 
question is met with on the Alps, where it is found ata height of more 
than 1,000 feet, and where it is deprived of the stagnant pools in 
which most of its kind deposit their eggs. In correspondence with 
such surroundings, a direct has been substituted for an indirect mode of 
development—the young are born alive and fitted for terrestrial life, 
possessing gills only wz utero, when they are of course quite useless. 
It occurred to Von Siebold to try if ripe feetuses of this salamander 
would live in water, but he failed to rear them, and applied to Fraulein 
von Chauvin, who was as successful with them as she had been with 
the axolotls. Two specimens were taken from the mother and placed 
in water: one soon died, but the other, in the course of four days, cast | 
off the large gills with which it was at first provided, developed a 
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new set of quite abnormal form, as well as a tail-fin, and lived a fish- 
life for fifteen weeks, usually remaining at the bottom of the water, 


At the expiration of this time the gills disappeared, and the form of 


Salamandra atra was gradually assumed. 

Here then we have a most instructive case of reversion, for there 
can be little or no doubt that the Alpine salamander is descended 
from a form which passed through the ordinary stage of aquatic life, 
and has become modified in accordance with changed conditions. 
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